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fyOLIN  M  A  C  LAU  R  IN  was  dcfcended  of 

an  ancient  family,  which  had  been  long  in  poffeffion 

of  the  ifland  of  Tirrie ,  upon  the  coaft  of  Argyle- 
Jhire.  His  grandfather,  Daniel ,  removing  to  Inveraray 
greatly  contributed  to  reftore  that  town,  after  it  had 
been  almoft  entirely  ruined  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  ; 
and,  by  fome  memoirs  which  he  wrote  of  his  own 
times,  appears  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  worth  and  fuperior 
abilities.  John,  the  fon  of  Daniel^  and  father  of  our  author, 
was  minifter  of  Glenderule ;  where  he  not  only  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  all  the  virtues  of  a  faithful  and  diligent 
paftor,  but  has  left,  in  the  regifter  of  his  provincial  fynod, 
laflinof  monuments  of  his  talents  for  bufmefs,  and  of  his 


public  fpirit.  He  was  likewife  employed  by  that  fynod  in 
completing  the  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  into  Irljb ,  which  is 
ftill  ufed  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  divine  ferviee 
is  performed  in  that  language.  He  married  a  gentle¬ 
woman  of  the  family  of  Cameron ,  by  whom  he  had  three 
fens  ;  John,  who  is  flill  living,  a  learned  and  pious  divine, 
one  of  the  minifters  of  the  city  of  Glafgow\  Daniel ,  who 
died  young,  after  having  given  proofs  of  a  moll  extraor¬ 
dinary  genius ;  and  CVzVz,  born  at  Kllmoddan  in  the  month 
of  February  1698. 
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His  father  died  fix  weeks  after  ;  but  that  lofs  was  in  a 
good  meafure  fuppiied  to  the  orphan  family,  by  the  affec¬ 
tionate  care  of  their  uncle  Mr.  Daniel  Maclaurin ,  minifter 
of  Kilfinnan ,  and  by  the  virtue  and  prudent  oeconomy  of 
Mrs.  Maclaurin .  After  fome  ftay  in  Argylejhire ,  where 
her  fillers  and  fhe  had  a  fmall  patrimonial  eflate,  fhe  re¬ 
moved  to  Dumbarton ?  for  the  more  convenient  education 
of  her  children  :  but  dying  in  170/3  the  care  of  them  de¬ 
volved  entirely  to  their  uncle. 

In  1709  Colin  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow ,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  beft  men,  and  moft 
eminent  profeffors  of  this  age,  the  learned  Mr,  Gerjhom 
Carmichael.  Here  he  continued  five  years,  applying  him- 
felf  to  his  ftudies  with  that  fuccefs  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  parts  like  his,  cultivated  with  the  moft  inde¬ 
fatigable  care  and  diligence.  We  find,  amongft  his  oldeft 
manufcripts,  fragments  of  a  diary  in  which  he  kept  an  ac¬ 
count  of  every  day,  and  of  almoft  every  hour  of  the  day  ; 
of  the  beginning  and  fuccefs  of  every  particular  ftudy,  en¬ 
quiry  or  inveftigation  :  of  his  converfations  with  learned 
men,  the  fubjedts  of  them,  and  the  arguments  on  either 
fide.  Here  we  read  the  names  of  Profeflor  Carmichael ,  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Robert  Simfon ,  Dr.  fohnjlon ,  and  feveral 
other  gentlemen  of  learning  and  worth  ;  who  all  vied  who 
Ihould  moft  encourage  our  young  philofopher,  by  open¬ 
ing  to  him  their  libraries,  and  admitting  him  into  their 
inoft  intimate  fociety  and  friendfhip.  He  could  not,  after¬ 
wards,  find  time  to  keep  fo  formal  a  regifter  of  his  life,  but 
we  are  aflured  the  habit  never  left  him ;  and  that  every 
hour  of  it  was  continually  filled  up  with  fomething  which 
he  could  review  with  pleafure. 

His  genius  for  mathematical  learning  difcovered  itfelf  fo 
early  as  at  twelve  years  of  age,  when,  having  accidentally 
met  with  a  copy  o %  Euclid  in  a  friend’s  chamber,  in  a  few 
days  he  became  mailer  of  the  firft  fix  books  without  any 
affiftance  ;  and  thence,  following  his  natural  bent,  made 
fuch  a  furprizing  progrefs,  that  very  foon  after  we  find  him 
engaged  in  the  moft  curious  and  difficult  problems.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  in  his  iixteenth  year,  he  had  already 

invented 
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invented  many  of  the  propofitions  afterwards  publifhed 
under  the  title  of  Geometria  Organica . 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  he  took  his  degree  of 
Matter  of  Arts,  with  great  applaufe  ;  on  which  occafion  he 
compofed  and  publicly  defended  a  Thefts  on  the  power  of 
gravity  :  and  after  having  fpent  a  year  in  the  ftudy  of  di¬ 
vinity,  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  lived,  for  the  moft 
part,  in  an  agreeable  country  retirement  at  his  uncle’s 
houfe,  till  near  the  end  of  1717.  In  this  retirement,  he 
purfued  his  ttudies  with  the  fame  attiduity  as  he  had  done 
at  the  univerfity  ;  continuing  his  favourite  refearches  in 
mathematics  and  philofophy,  and  at  other  times  reading 
the  beft  cl  attic  authors;  for  which  he  naturally  had  an 
exceeding  good  tafte. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  ttudies,  the  lofty  mountains  amidft: 
which  he  lived  would  often  invite  him  abroad,  to  confider 
the  numberlefs  natural  curiofities  they  contain,  and  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  plants  that  grow  on  them ;  or  to  climb  to 
their  tops,  and  enjoy  the  mott  extenfive  and  moft  diverfi- 
fied  profpedfs.  And  here  his  fancy  being  warmed  by  the 
grand  fcenes  which  prefented  themfelves,  he  would  fome- 
times  break  out  into  a  hymn  or  poetic  rhapfody  on  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  perfedlions  of  its  Author.  Of 
thefe  fome  fragments  ftill  remain  ;  which,  though  fo  unfi- 
nifhed  that  it  can  be  only  thro’  forgetfulnefs  they  have  not 
been  deftroyed,  yet  fhew  a  genius  capable  of  much  greater 
things  in  that  way.  His  friends,  however,  are  obliged  to 
the  accidents  that  have  preferved  them,  together  with  fome 
others  of  his  juvenile  performances  ;  for  however  unfit 
they  may  be  for  the  public  view,  they  (hew  the  progrefs  he 
had  made  in  the  feveral  parts  of  learning,  at  the  time  they 
were  written  :  and  what  can  be  more  delightful,  than  to 
obierve  the  gradual  openings  and  improvements  of  a  mind 
like  that  of  Mr.  Maclanrin  f 

In  the  autumn  of  1717,  he  prefented  himfelf  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  profefTorfhip  of  mathematics  in  the  marifha! 
college  of  Aberdeen  ^  which  he  obtained  after  a  comparative 
trial  0!'  ten  days  with  a  very  able  competitor  :  and  being 
fixed  in  his  chair,  he  foon  revived  the  tafte  of  mathemati¬ 
cal 
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cal  learning,  and  raifed  it  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  in 
that  university. 

During  the  vacations  of  17K)  and  1721,  he  went  to 
London ,  with  a  view  of  improving  himfelf,  and  of  being 
introduced  to  the  illuftrious  men  there.  In  his  firft  jour¬ 
ney,  befides  Dr.  Hoadly  then  bifhop  of  Bangor ,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke ,  and  feveral  other  eminent  men,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Sir  Jfaac  Newton  ;  whofe  friendfhip  he  ever 
after  reckoned  the  greateft  honour  and  happinefs  of  his 
life.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
two  papers  of  his  were  inferted  in  their  tranfaitions,  and 
his  book  intitled  Geometria  Qrganica  was  publifhed  with 
the  approbation  of  their  prefident. 

In  his  fecond  journey  to  London  in  1721,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Martin  Folkes ,  Efq;  now  prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  with  whom  he  thenceforth  cultivated  a 
moft  entire  and  unreferved  friendfhip,  frequently  inter¬ 
changing  letters  with  him,  and  communicating  all  his 
views  and  improvements  in  the  fciences. 

In  1722,  Lord  Polwarth ,  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  congrefs  of  Cambray ,  engaged  Mr. 
Maclaurin  to  go  as  tutor  and  companion  to  his  eldefb  fon* 
who  was  then  to  fet  out  on  his  travels. 

After  a  fhort  flay  at  Paris9  and  vifiting  fome  other 
towns  in  Prance ,  they  fixed  in  Lorrain  ;  where,  befides 
the  advantage  of  a  good  academy,  they  had  that  of  the 
converfation  of  one  of  the  moft  polite  courts  in  Europe . 
Here  Mr.  Maclaurin  gained  the  efteem  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  at  the  fame  time  quickly 
improved  that  eafy  genteel  behaviour  which  was  natural 
to  him,  both  from  the  temper  of  his  mind,  and  from  the 
advantages  of  a  graceful  perfon. 

It  was  here  like  wife  that  he  wrote  his  piece  on  the  per- 
cuffion  of  bodies,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  1724  ;  the  fubftanceof  this  trail  is 
inferted  in  his  Treatlfe  of  Fluxions ,  and  alfo  in  Book  II. 
Chap.  2.  of  the  following  work. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Maclaurin  and  his  pupil  having  quitted  Lorrain 9 
•were  got  as  far  on  their  tour  as  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
France ,  when  Mr.  Hume  was  feized  with  a  fever,  and  died 
at  Montpelier.  An  event  fo  {hocking  muft  have  affedled 
a  heart  lefs  lenfible  and  tender  than  Mr.  Maclaurin s  :  in 
fome  letters  written  on  this  occafion,  he  appears  quite  in- 
confolable.  His  own  grief  for  his  pupil,  his  companion, 
and  friend  ;  and  his  fympathy  with  a  family  to  which  he 
owed  great  obligations,  and  which  had  fuffered  an  irrepa¬ 
rable  lofs  in  the  death  of  this  hopeful  young  nobleman, 
rendered  him  altogether  unhappy.  Travelling  and  every 
thing  elfe  was  become  diftafteful,  fo  he  fet  out  immediately 
on  his  return  to  his  profeffion  at  Aberdeen. 

But  being  now  univerfally  diftinguiflied  as  one  of  the 
firft  genius’s  of  the  age,  fome  of  the  curators  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh ,  were  delirous  of  engaging  him  to 
fupply  the  place  of  Mr.  "James  Gregory ,  whofe  age  and  in¬ 
firmities  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  teaching.  Several 
difficulties  retarded  this  defign  for  fome  time  ;  particularly 
the  competition  of  a  gentleman  eminent  for  mathematical 
abilities,  who  had  good  intereffi  with  the  patron?  of  the 
univerfity  ;  and  the  want  of  an  additional  fund  for  the 
new  profeffor.  But  both  thefe  difficulties  were  got  over, 
upon  the  receipt  of  two  letters  from  Sir  IJaac  Newton. 
In  one,  addrefled  to  Mr.  Maclaurin ,  with  allowance  tp 
fhew  it  to  the  patrons  of  the  univeriity,  Sir  Ifaac  expreffes 
Jhimfelf  thus;  “  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  a 
H  profpedf  of  being  joined  to  Mr.  James  Gregory  in  the 
profefforfhip  of  the  mathematics  at  Edinburgh ,  not 
only  becaufe  you  are  my  friend,  but  principally  becaufe 
of  your  abilities,  you  being  acquainted  as  well  with  the 
u  new  improvements  of  mathematics,  as  with  the  former 
ct  ffate  of  thofe  feiences  ;  I  heartily  wifb  you  good  fuc- 
44  cefs,  and  fhall  be  very  glad  of  hearing  of  your  being 
<c  elected.  I  am,  with  all  lincerity,  your  faithful  friend 
u  and  moft  humble  fervant.” 

In  a  fecond  letter  to  the  then  Lord  Provofl:  of  Edln - 
lurgh ,  which  Mr.  Maclaurin  knew  nothing  of  till  fqme 
years  after  Sir  Ifaac' s  death,  he  thus  writes,  **  I  am  glad 
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to  underftand  that  Mr.  Maclaurin  is  in  good  repute 
<c  amongft  you  for  his  fkiil  in  mathematics,  for  I  think 
<c  he  deferves  it  very  well ;  and  to  fatisfy  you  that  I  do 
<c  not  flatter  him,  and  alfo  to  encourage  him  to  accept  the 
*c  place  of  aflifling  Mr.  Gregory ,  in  order  to  fucceed  him, 
<c  I  am  ready  (if  you  pleafe  to  give  me  leave)  to  contri- 
<c  bute  twenty  pounds  per  annum  towards  a  provifion  for 
<c  him,  till  Mr.  Gregory  s  place  become  void,  if  1  live  fo 

long,  and  I  will  pay  it  to  his  order  in  London  ” 

In  November  1725?  he  was  introduced  into  the  univer- 
fity  :  as  was  at  the  fame  time  his  learned  collegue  and 
intimate  friend,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro ,  profeflbr  of  ana¬ 
tomy.  After  this  the  mathematical  clafles  foon  became 
very  numerous,  there  being  generally  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  young  gentlemen  attending  his  lectures  every  year  : 
who  being  of  different  {landings  and  proficiency,  he  was 
obliged  to  divide  them  into  four  or  five  clafles,  in  each  of 
which  he  employed  a  full  hour  every  day,  from  the  firft  of 
November  to  the  firft  of  June. 

In  the  firft  or  loweft  clafs  (fometimes  divided  into  twro) 
he  taught  the  firft  fix  books  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  plain 
trigonometry,  pra&ical  geometry,  the  elements  of  forti¬ 
fication,  and  an  introdudion  to  algebra.  The  fecond 
clafs  ftudied  algebra,  the  nth  and  12th  books  of  Euclid , 
fpherical  trigonometry,  conic  fedtions,  and  the  general 
principles  of  aftronomy.  The  third  clafs  went  on  in  aftro- 
nomy  and  perfpedlive,  read  a  part  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons 
Principia ,  and  had  a  courfe  of  experiments  for  illuftrating 
them,  performed  and  explained  to  them.  He  afterwards 
read  and  demonftrated  the  elements  of  fluxions.  Thofe 
in  the  4th  clafs  read  a  fyftem  of  fluxions,  the  dodlrine  of 
chances,  and  the  reft  of  Newtons  Principia . 

All  Mr.  Maclaurin’ s  lectures  on  thefe  different  fubjedfs 
were  given  with  fuch  perfpicuity  of  method  and  language, 
that  his  demonftrations  feldom  flood  in  need  of  repetition  : 
fuch,  however,  was  his  anxiety  for  the  improvement  of 
his  fcholars,  that  if  at  any  time  they  feemed  not  fully  to 
comprehend  his  meaning,  or  if,  upon  examining  them, 
he  found  they  could  not  readily  demonftrate  the  propofi- 
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tions  which  he  had  proved,  he  was  apt  rather  to  fufpeft 
his  own  expressions  to  have  been  obfcure,  than  their 
want  of  genius  or  attention ;  and  therefore  would  refume 
the  demondration  in  fome  other  method,  to  try  if,  by 
expofing  it  in  a  different  light,  he  could  give  them  a  better 
view  of  it. 

Befides  the  labours  of  his  public  profeffion,  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  many  other  employments  and  avocations.  If  an 
uncommon  experiment  was  faid  to  have  been  made  any 
where,  the  curious  were  defirous  of  having  jt  repeated  by 
Mr.  Maclaurin  :  if  an  eclipfe  or  comet  waSTo  be  obferved, 
his  telefcooes  were  always  in  readinefs.  The  ladies  too 
would  fometimcs  be  entertained  with  his  experiments  and 
obfervations ;  and  were  fur  prized  to  find  how  eafily  and 
familiarly  he  could  refolve  the  quedions  they  put  to  him. 
His  advice  and  abidance,  efpecially  to  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  been  his  pupils,  was  never  wanting ;  nor 
was  admittance  refufed,  to  any,  except  in  his  teaching 
hours,  which  were  kept  facred,  His  acquaintance  and 
friendfhip  was  like  wife  courted  by  the  ingenious  of  all 
ranks  ;  who,  by  their  fondnefs  for  his  company,  took  up 
a  great  deal  of  his  time,  and  left  him  not  mailer  of  it, 
even  in  his  country  retirements.  Notwithdanding  the 
necedary  labour  and  the  many  interruptions  and  avocations 
which  he  had,  he  continued  to  purfue  his  own  dudies  with 
the  utmoft  afliduity,  reading  whatever  was  publifhed,  from 
which  he  could  expedf  any  information  or  improvement. 
But  to  have  time  for  fo  much  ffudy  and  writing,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  from  the  ordinary  hours  of  fleep,  what  he 
bedowed  on  his  fcholars  and  friends  ;  and,  by  this,  no 
doubt,  greatly  impaired  his  health. 

Sir  Jfaac  Newton  dying  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1728,  his  nephew  Mr.  Conduitt  propofed  to  publifh  an 
account  of  his  life,  and  defired  Mr.  Maclaurin  §  abidance  ; 
who,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  great  benefadtor,  chearfully 
undertook  and  foon  finifhed  the  hidory  of  the  progrefs 
which  philofophy  had  made  before  Sir  Ij'aac9 s  time.  This 
was  the  brd  draught  of  the  following  work;  which  was 
immediately  fent  up  to  London ,  and  had  the  approbation  of 
fome  of  the  bed  judges.  Dr.  Run  die  ^  in  particular,  af- 
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terwards  bifhop  of  Derry ,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  defign* 
that  he  mentioned  it  to  her  iate  Majefty  ;  who  did  it  the 
honour  of  a  reading,  and  exprefled  a  defire  to  fee  it  pub¬ 
lifhed.  But  Mr.  Ccnduitf s  death  having  prevented  the 
execution  of  his  part  of  the  propofed  work,  Mr.  Mac- 
la  ur  in  s  manufeript  was  returned  to  him.  To  this  he  af¬ 
terwards  added  the  more  recent  proofs  and  examples,  given 
by  himfelfor  others,  on  the  fubjedh  treated  of  by  Sir  Ijaac , 
and  left  it  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  now  appears. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  had  lived  a  batcheior  to  the  year  1733  : 
but  being  formed  for  fociety  as  well  as  for  contemplation, 
and  defirous  of  mixing  more  delicate  and  interefting  de¬ 
lights  with  thofe  of  phiiofophy,  he  married  Jnne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Walter  Stewart ,  foliicitor-general  to  his  late 
Majefly  for  Scotland ;  by  whom  he  had  feven  children,  of 
which,  two  fens  John  and  Colin^  and  three  daughters,  have 
Survived  him. 

Dr.  Berkley  bifliop  of  Cloyne ,  having  taken  occalion 
from  fome  difputes  that  had  arifen  concerning  the  grounds 
of  the  fluxionary  method,  in  a  treatife  entitled  the  Analyjl , 
publifhed  in  1734,  to  explode  the  method  itfelf,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  charge  mathematicians  in  general  with 
infidelity  in  religion  ;  Mr,  Maclaurin  found  it  neceffary  to 
vindicate  his  favourite  ftudy,  and  repel  an  accufation  in 
which  he  was  mo  ft  unjuftly  included.  He  began  an 
anfwer  to  the  bifhop’s  book  j  but  as  he  proceeded,  fo  many 
difeoveries,  fo  many  new  theories  and  problems  occurred 
to  him,  that  inftead  of  a  vindicatory  pamphlet,  his  work 
came  out  a  complete  fyftem  of  fluxions,  with  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  moft  confiderable  problems  in  geometry  and 
natural  phiiofophy. 

This  work  was  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  in  two 
volumes  in  quarto  ;  in  which  we  are  at  a  lofs  what  moft 
to  admire,  his  folid  and  unexceptionable  demonftrations 
vof  the  grounds  of  the  method  itfelf,  or  its  application  to 
fuch  a  variety  of  curious  and  ufeful  problems. 
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His  dcmonftrations  had  been,  feveral  years  before,  com¬ 
municated  to  Dr.  Berkley ,  and  Mr.  Maclaurin  had  treated 
him  with  the  greateft  perfonal  refpedt  and  civility  :  not- 
withftanding  \frhich,  in  his  pamphlet  on  tar-water,  he 
renews  the  charge,  as  if  nothing  had  been  done;  for  this 
excellent  reafon,  that  different  perfons  had  conceived  and 
exprefied  the  fame  thing  in  different  ways. 

A  fociety  having  fubfifted  fome  years  at  Edinburgh 
for  improving  medical  knowledge,  Mr.  Maclaurin  pro- 
pofed  to  have  their  plan  made  more  extenfive,  fo  as  to  take 
in  all  the  parts  of  phyfics,  together  with  the  antiquities 
of  the  country.  This  was  readily  agreed  to  ;  and  Mr. 
Maclaurin' s  influence  engaged  feverai  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  firil  rank  and  character,  to  join  themfelves, 
dor  that  purpofe,  to  the  members  of  the  former  fociety. 
The  Earl  of  Morton  did  them  the  honour  to  accept  of  the 
office  of  prefident ;  Dr.  Plummer ,  profefior  of  chymiftry, 
and  Mr.  Maclaurin  were  appointed  fecretaries  ;  and  feveral 
gentlemen  of  diftindfion,  Englijh  and  foreigners,  defired 
to  be  admitted  members. 

At  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  fociety,  Mr.  Mac- 
four  in  generally  read  fome  performance  or  obfervation  of 
his  own,  or  communicated  the  contents  of  his  letters 
from  foreign  parts  ;  by  which  means  the  fociety  was  in¬ 
formed  of  every  new  difeovery  or  improvement  in  the 
fciences. 

Several  of  the  papers  read  before  this  fociety,  are  printed 
in  the  5th  and  6th  volumes  of  the  Medical  Ejjays .  Some 
of  them  are  likevvife  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aflions,  and  Mr.  Maclaurin  had  occafion  to  infert  a  great 
many  more  in  his  Treatife  of  Fluxions,  and  in  his  account 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons  philofophy.  By  which  means  the 
publication  of  any  volume  of  the  works  of  the  fociety  has 
been  retarded  :  but  we  may  hope  their  labours  will  ftill  be 
continued  with  fuccefs,  notwithftanding  the  lofs  they 
have  fuflained  by  Mr.  Maclaurin  s  death. 
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He  likewife  propofed  the  building  an  aftronomical  oh- 
fervatory ,  and  a  convenient  fchool  for  experiments  in  the 
univerfity  ;  of  which  he  drew  an  elegant  and  well-con¬ 
trived  plan  :  and  as  this  work  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
private  contributions,  employed  all  his  influence  to  raife 
money  for  that  purpofe  ;  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  had 
not  the  unhappy  diforders  of  that  country  intervened,  the 
fabric  might  by  this  time  have  been  far  advanced.  The 
Earls  of  Morton  and  Hoptoun  (hewed  their  liberality  as 
well  as  their  love  of  the  feiences,  upon  this  occafion  ;  as 
did  the  honourable  Baron  Clerk ,  viee-prefident  of  the 
philofophical  fociety  :  and  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
offered  to  contribute  what  inftruments  of  value  they  were 
poffeffed  of,  as  foon  as  the  ohfervatory  (hould  be  ready  to 
receive  them. 

The  Earl  of  Morton  being  to  fet  out  for  Orkney  and 
Shetland  in  1739,  to  vifit  his  eftates  there,  wanted  at  the 
fame  time  to  fettle  the  geography  of  thefe  countries,  which 
is  very  erroneous  in  all  our  maps  5  to  examine  their  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  to  furvey  the  coafts,  and  to  take  the  meafure 
of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  :  and,  for  this  purpofe,  defired 
Mr.  Maclauriris  afiiftance.  But  his  family  affairs  not 
permitting  him  to  take  fuch  a  journey,  he  could  do  no 
more  than  draw  a  memorial  of  what  he  thought  neceffary 
to  be  obferved,  furnifh  the  proper  inftruments,  and  recom¬ 
mend  Mr.  Shorty  the  famous  optician,  as  a  lit  operator  for 
managing  them. 

The  account  which  he  received  @f  this  voyage,  made 
him  (till  more  fenfible  of  the  erroneous  geography  we 
have  of  thofe  parts,  by  which  many  fhipwrecks  have  been 
occafioned  ;  and  therefore  he  employed  feverai  of  his 
fcholars,  who  were  then  fettled  in  the  northern  counties, 
to  furvey  the  coafts. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Bryce  compofed  from  obfervations  a 
map  of  the  coaft  of  Caithnefs  and  Strathnaver ,  with  re¬ 
marks  on  the  natural  hiftory  and  rarities  of  the  country, 
together  with  directions  for  lea-faring  people.  T  his  map 
was  prefented  to  the  Philofophical  Society  at  Edinburgh , 
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and  publifhed  by  their  order.  The  reverend  Mr.  Bonnar 
drew  likewife  a  map  of  the  three  moft  northerly  iflands  of 
Shetland ,  which  is  among  Mr.  Maclaurin s  papers  j  and 
we  expedf  foon  the  geography  of  the  Orkneys  corredled  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie.  It  was  from  obfervations  like  thefe,  made 
by  Ikilful  perfons,  and  with  the  beft  inftruments,  that  Mr. 
Maclaurin  expedted  to  fee  a  good  map  of  Scotland ;  not 
from  the  flavifh  copying  of  map-fellers,  nor  from  a  painful 
collecting,  and  patching  together  of  old  draughts  and  fur- 
veys  of  little  authority  ;  ^hich  he  thought  muft  contri¬ 
bute  more  to  perpetuate  than  to  rectify  errors. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  had  ftill  another  fcheme  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  geography  and  navigation,  of  a  more  extenfive 
nature.  After  reading  all  the  accounts  he  could  procure 
of  voyages,  both  in  the  fouth  and  north  feas,  he  imagined 
the  fea  was  open  all  the  way  from  Greenland  to  the  fouth 
fea,  by  the  north  pole.  Of  this  he  was  fo  much  perfuad- 
ed,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  if  his  fituation  could 
admit  of  fuch  adventures,  he  would  undertake  the  voyage 
even  at  his  own  charges.  But  when  fchemes,  for  finding 
out  fuch  a  paflage,  were  laid  before  the  parliament  in 
1744,  and  he  was  confulted  concerning  them  by  feveral 
perfons  of  high  rank  and  influence  ;  before  he  could  finifh 
the  memorials  which  he  propofed  to  have  fent,  the  prae- 
mium  was  limited  to  the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  paflage, 
and  Mr.  Maclaurin  ufed  to  regret  that  the  word  wejl  was 
inferted,  becaufe  he  thought  that  paflage,  if  at  all  to  be 
found,  muft  lie  not  far  from  the  pole. 

Such  was  the  zeal  of  this  worthy  perfon  for  the  public 
good,  in  every  inftance ;  the  laft,  and  moft  remarkable, 
is  that  which  we  are  now  going  to  relate. 

When  it  was  certainly  known,  in  1745?  that  the  re¬ 
bels,  after  having  got  between  Edinburgh  and  the  King’s 
troops,  were  continuing  their  march  fouthwards,  Mr. 
Maclaurin  was  among  the  firft  to  rouze  the  friends  of  our 
happy  conftitution,  from  the  unlucky  fecurity  they  had 
hitherto  continued  in  :  and  tho’  he  was  fenflble  that  the 
city  of  Edinbut'ghy  far  from  being  able  to  ftand  the  attack 
of  a  regular  army,  could  not  even  hold  out  any  confider- 
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able  time  again!!  the  undifciplined  and  ill-armed  force 
that  was  coming  again!!  it ;  yet,  as  he  forelaw  of  how 
much  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  rebels,  to  get  pofiefiion 
of  that  capital  ;  and,  the  King’s  forces  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  John  Cope  being  daily  expedled ;  he  made 
plans  of  the  walls,  propofed  the  feveral  trenches,  barri¬ 
cades,  batteries,  and  fuch  other  defences  as  he  thought 
could  be  got  ready  before  the  arrival  of  the  rebels,  and  by 
which,  he  hoped,  the  town  might  be  kept  till  the  King’s 
forces  fhould  come  to  its  relief.  The  whole  burden,  not 
only  of  contriving,  but  alfo  of  overfeeing  the  execution, 
of  thefe  hafty  fortifications  fell  to  Mr,  Maclaurin' s  !hare  ; 
he  was  employed  night  and  day,  in  making  plans,  and 
running  from  place  to  place  ;  and  the  anxiety,  fatigue, 
and  cold  to  which  he  was  thus  expofed,  affecting  a  confti- 
tution  naturally  of  weak  nerves,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
difeafe  of  which  he  died. 

How  this  plan  came  to  be  neglected,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  rebels  got  pofiefiion  of  the  town,  is  not  a  proper 
enquiry  for  this  place.  They  got  pofiefiion  of  it  !  and, 
their  fpirits  being  raifed  by  this  unaccountable  fuccefs,  and 
by  the  fupply  of  arms  and  provifions  which  it  gave  them, 
they  foon  after  defeated  the  King’s  troops  at  Pre/lon ,  The 
moderation  which  they  had  afiedbed  before  that  unhappy 
battle  was  now  laid  afide,  and  obedience  was  to  be  giyen 
to  whatever  proclamations  or  orders  they  thought  fit  to 
iflue,  under  pain  of  military  execution.  Among  other 
defpotic  orders,  one  was,  commanding  all  who  had  been 
volunteers  in  defence  of  the  town,  before  a  Hated  time, 
to  wait  on  their  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  fubfcribe  a  recanta¬ 
tion  of  what  they  had  done,  and  a  promife  of  fubmifiion 
to  their  pretended  government,  under  the  pain  of  being 
deemed  and  treated  as  rebels.  Mr.  Maclaurin  had  been 
too  adbive  and  diftinguiflied  a  volunteer,  to  think  he 
could  efcape  the  feverefi:  treatment,  if  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  after  negjedling  to  make  the  fubmifiion  required  $ 
he  therefore  withdrew  privately  into  England ,  before  the 
lafiday  of  receiving  the  fubmifiions  ;  but,  previous  to  his 
efcape,  found  means  to  convey  a  good  telefcope  into  the 
cafile,  and  concerted  a  method  of  fupplying  the  garrifon 
with  provifions. 
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As  Toon  as  his  Grace,  Dr.  Thomas  Herrings  then  Lord 
Archbifhop  of  York,  was  informed  that  Mr.  Maclaurin 
had  fled  to  the  north  of  England ,  he  invited  him  in  a  moft 
friendly  and  polite  manner,  to  refide  with  him  during  his 
jfay  in  that  country.  Mr.  Maclaurin  gladly  accepted  of 
the  invitation,  and  loon  after  exprefies  himfelf  thus  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  ;  “  Here  (fays  he)  I  live  as  happily  as  a 
“  man  can  do,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  his  family, 
“  who  fees  the  ruin  of  his  country.”  His  Grace,  of 
whofe  merit  and  goodnefs,  Mr.  Maclaurin  ever  retained 
the  higheft  fentiments,  afterwards  kept  a  regular  corre- 
fpondence  with  him  ;  and  when  it  was  fufpedied  that  the 
rebels  might  once  more  take  pofleflion  of  Edinburgh ,  af¬ 
ter  their  retreat  from  England ,  invited  his  former  gueft 
again  to  take  refuge  with  him. 

At  York  he  had  been  obferved  to  be  more  meagre  than 
ordinary,  and  with  a  fickly  look  ;  though  not  being  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  any  danger  at  that  time,  he  did  not  cali  in 
the  afiiftance  of  a  phyfician  :  but  having  had  a  fall  from 
his  horfe  on  his  journey  fouthward,  and,  when  the  rebel 
army  marched  into  England ,  having  on  his  return  home 
been  expofed  to  moft  tempeftuous  cold  weather,  upon  his 
arrival  he  complained  of  being  much  out  of  order.  In  a 
little  time  his  difeafe  was  difcovered  to  be  a  dropfy  of  the 
belly,  to  remove  which,  variety  of  medicines,  prefcribed 
by  the  moft  eminent  phyficians  at  London ,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Edinburgh ,  and  three  tappings,  were  ufed  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  cure. 

His  behaviour,  during  this  tedious  and  painful  diftem- 
per,  was  fuch  as  became  a  philofopher  and  a  chriftian  ; 
calm,  chearful,  and  refigned  ;  his  fenfes  and  judgment  re¬ 
maining  in  their  full  vigour,  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
death.  Then,  for  the  firft  time,  his  amanuenfis  to  whom 
he  was  dictating  the  laft  chapter  of  the  following  work  (in 
which  he  proves  the  wifdom,  the  power,  goodnefs,  and 
other  attributes  of  the  Deity)  obferved  fome  hefitation  or 
repetition  :  no  pulfe  could  then  be  felt  in  any  part  of  his 
body,  and  his  hands  and  feet  were  already  cold.  Not- 
withftanding  this  extremely  weak  condition,  he  fat  in  his 
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chair,  and  fpoke  to  his  friend  Dr.  Monro  with  his  ufual 
ferenity  and  {Length  of  reafon,  defiring  the  Do£tor  to  ac¬ 
count  for  a  phenomenon  which  he  then  obferved  in  him- 
fdf :  flafhes  of  fire  Teeming  to  dart  from  his  eyes,  while  in 
the  mean  time  his  fight  was  failing,  fo  that  he  fcarce  could 
diftinguifh  one  objedf  from  another.  In  a  little  time  after 
this  converfation,  he  defired  to  be  laid  upon  his  bed  ; 
where,  on  Saturday  the  14th  o VJune^  1746,  aged  45  years 
and  4  months,  he  had  an  eafy  paffage  from  this  world  to 
that  ft  are  of  blifs,  which  he  had  the  moft  elevated  ideas  of, 
and  which  he  moft  ardently  longed  to  poffefs. 

The  grief  for  the  lofs  of  this  excellent  perfon  was  as 
general  as  the  efteem  which  he  had  acquired,  with  all 
ranks  of  men  :  but  thofe  of  greateft:  worth,  and  who  had 
moft  intimately  known  him,  were  the  moft  deeply  affect¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Monro ,  in  an  oration  fpoken  at  the  ftrit  meeting 
of  the  univerlity  after  Mr.  Maclaurin’ s  death  (from  which 
the  fubftance  of  the  foregoing  account  is  taken)  gives, 
particularly,  a  very  moving  picture  of  the  grief  of  the  late 
Lord  Prefident  Forbes ,  on  this  occafion.  A  likenefs  of 
character,  and  a  perfect  harmony  of  fentiments  and  views, 
had  clofely  united  them  in  their  lives  ;  in  their  deaths, 
they  were  alas  !  too  little  divided  :  the  prefident  likewife, 
worn  out,  in  the  lervice  of  his  country,  was  foon  to  be  the 
fuhject  of  a  general  mourning. 

In  the  fame  difeourfe  the  Doctor  -Thews,  in  a  variety  of 
inftances,  that  acute  parts  and  extenfive  learning  were,  in 
Mr.  Maclaurin ,  but  inferior  qualities;  that  he  was  ftill 
more  nobly  diftinguifhed  from  the  bulk  of  mankind,  by 
the  qualities  of  the  heart;  his  fincere  love  to  God  and 
Men,  his  univerfal  benevolence  and  unaffe&ed  piety ; 
together  with  a  warmth  and  conftancy  in  his  friendfhips, 
that  was  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  profeffes 
likewife,  that  after  an  intimacy  with  him  for  fo  many 
years,  he  had  but  half  known  his  worth  ;  which  then  only 
difclofed  itfelf  in  its  full  luftre,  when  it  came  to  fuffer  the 
feveie  teft  of  that  diftrefsful  fituation,  in  which  every  man 
muft  at  laft  find  himfelf ;  and  which  only  minds  prepared 
like  his,  armed  with  virtue  and  chriftian  hope,  can  bear 
vi  kh  dignity. 
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But  the  bounds  we  are  confined  to,  do  not  permit  us  to 
follow  the  profeffor  in  this  delightful  track  ;  nor  would  the 
modefty  ot  Mr.  Maclaurin' s  furviving  friends  bear  with 
our  being  fo  particular.  We  muft  Content  ourfelves  to 
conlider  him  in  the  character  in  which  he  was  univerfally 
known  ;  by  giving  a  fhort  account  of  his  works,  and  of 
the  tafte  and  manner  in  which  he  cultivated  the  mathema¬ 
tical  fciences ;  purfuing  with  fuch  indefatigable  pains, 
ftudies  that  feem,  to  many,  rather  curious  than  ufeful. 

His  firft  work,  compofed  in  his  early  youth,  was  the 
Geo?netria  Organka ,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  defeription 
of  curve  lines  by  continued  motion.  The  firft  and  fim- 
pleft  of  curves  is  deferibed  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line 
on  a  plane,  round  one  of  its  extremities.  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  had  (hewn,  that  the  Conic  Sections  might  all  be  de¬ 
feribed  by  afluming  two  centres  or  poles  in  a  plane,  and 
moving  round  them  two  given  angles,  fo  as  the  interfection 
of  two  legs  be  always  found  in  a  ftreight  line,  given  in 
pofition  in  the  fame  plane  ;  for  thus  the  interfedtion  of  the 
other  two  will  trace  fome  conic  fedtion.  In  a  fimilar  way, 
hedeferibes  fuch  lines  of  the  third  order,  as  have  a  double 
point,  that  is  to  fay,  which  returning  upon  themfelves, 
pafs  twice  through  the  fame  point ;  but  the  defeription  of 
the  far  greater  number  of  thofe  lines,  which  have  no  fuch 
point,  Sir  Ifaac  declares  to  be  a  problem  of  much  more 
difficulty.  This  was  referved  for  Mr.  Maclaurin ;  who 
not  only  happily  refolved  it,  but  carried  the  fame  method 
of  defeription  much  higher.  By  afluming  more  poles,  or 
by  moving  the  angular  points  along  more  lines  given  in 
pofition,  or,  laftly,  by  carrying  the  interfedtions  along 
curve  lines,  inftead  of  ftreight,  he  has  extended,  or  given 
hints  of  extending,  the  method  as  far  as  it  can  go.  And 
becaufe,  by  the  motion  of  rulers  actually  combined,  as 
the  cafe  requires,  fuch  deferiptions  may  be  effected,  he 
calls  them  by  the  general  name  of  OrganicaL  When  he 
wrote  this  treatife,  the  fubjedts  being  new  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  his  invention  in  its  prime,  and  the  ardor  of  his  curio- 
fity  continually  urging  him  on  to  farther  difeoveries,  he 
did  not  take  time  to  finifh  every  demonftration  in  fo  ele¬ 
gant  a  manner  as  he  might  have  done.  His  page,  we 
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mu  ft  own,  is  incumbered  with  algebraical  calculations* 
and  thefe  have  offended  the  delicate  eyes  of  fome  critics ; 
but,  in  anfwer  to  this,  we  may  fay  that  what  offends 
them,  may  be  very  acceptable  to  younger  ftudents  :  nor 
indeed  fhould  we  at  all  have  mentioned  this  blemifh  in  fo 
great  a  work,  if  himfelf  had  not  fomewhere  hinted  at  it* 
and,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  expreffed  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  refuming,  with  his  firft  leifure,  that  whole  theory* 
and  adding  to  it  a  fupplement ;  the  greateft  part  of  which 
had  been  printed  feveral  years  ago,  but  whereof  we  have 
only  an  abftra&  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfacftions, 
N®.  439.  In  the  fame  volume,  he  gives  a  new  theory  of 
the  curves  which  may  be  derived  from  any  given  curve,  by 
conceiving  perpendiculars  to  its  tangents  to  be  drawn  con¬ 
tinually  through  a  given  point,  whofe  interfections  with 
the  tangents  will  form  a  new  curve  ;  from  which  laft  a 
third  may  be  formed  in  the  fame  manner*  and  fo  on  in 
infinitum.  This  furnifhes  many  curious  theorems  :  there 
are  likewife  fome  propofitions  concerning  centripetal  forces 
and  other  fubjedfo,  which,  with  the  quotations  he  ufes,fhew 
the  great  progrefs  he  had  already  made  in  every  part  of 
mathematical  learning,  and  how  well  acquainted  he  was 
with  the  writings  of  the  beft  authors. 

We  fhall  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  faid  concern¬ 
ing  his  piece  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1724.  In  the  year  1740,  the  Academy  ad¬ 
judged  him  a  prize  which  did  him  ftill  more  honour,  for 
accounting  for  the  motion  of  the  Tides,  from  the  theory 
of  gravity  5  a  queftion  which  had  been  given  out  the  for¬ 
mer  year,  without  receiving  any  folution.  He  happened 
to  have  only  ten  days  time  to  draw  up  this  paper,  and 
could  not  find  leifure  to  tranferibe  a  fair  copy,  fo  that 
the  Paris  edition  of  it  is  incorrect  5  but  he  afterwards 
revifed  the  whole,  and  inferted  it  in  his  Treatife  of 
Fluxions. 

Nor  need  we  mention  the  occafions  on  which  feveral 
pieces  which  he  fent  to  the  Royal  Society  were  written  : 
the  following  lift  will  fhew  their  dates,  and  the  fubje&s 
treated  of  in  them. 

J- Of 
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XVI* 

1.  Of  the  conJlru51ion  and  meafure  of  curves,  Phil,  Tranf. 
N°.  356. 

* 

2.  A  new  method  of  defcribing  all  kinds  of  curves ,  N®,  359* 

3.  A  Letter  to  Martin  Folkes,  Efq\  on  equations  with  im - 

poffible  roots ,  May,  1726.  N®.  394, 

4»  - - -  Continuation  of  the  fame ,  March,  I72q. 

N°.  408. 

5.  Decern .  21/?,  1732.  ^  ^e  defer iption  of  curves  ; 

w/7#  an  account  of  farther  improvements ,  paper  dated  at 

Nancy,  27 th  Nov.  1722.  N°.  439. 

6.  account  of  the  annular  eclipfe  of  the  fun ,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Feb.  18,  1736-7.  N°.  447. 

7.  yftf  account  of  the  Treatife  of  Fluxions ,  January  27 

1742-3.  N°.  467. 

8.  ——'The fame  continued^ March  to/#,  1742-3.  N°.  469, 

m  -  % 

9.  vf  for  finding  the  meridional  parts  of  a  fpheroid  with 

the  fame  exattnefs  as  of  a  fphere ,  Augufl  1741.  N*. 

-461. 

1 0.  Of  the  bafes  of  the  cells  wherein  the  bees  depofit  their 
honey ,  Novem.  3,  1743.  N°.  471. 

But  the  great  work,  on  which  he  bellowed  the  moll 
labour,  and  which  will  for  ever  do  him  honour,  is  his 
Treatife  of  Fluxions, 

The  occafion  of  it  was  related  above,  namely  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  fome  ingenious  men  againfl  the  doctrine  of 
fluxions,  on  account  of  the  different  modes  of  explication 
which  had  been  ufed  by  different  authors.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  the  terms  infinite  and  infinitefimal  were  be¬ 
come  much  too  familiar  to  mathematicians,  and  had  been 
abufed  both  in  arithmetic  and  geometry :  At  one  time  in- 
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troducing  and  palliating  real  abfurdities,  and,  at  others, 
giving  thefe  fciences  an  affedfed  myfterious  air  which  does 
not  belong  to  them.  To  remedy  this  growing  evil,  and 
for  ever  take  away  the  handle  which  it  gave  to  cavilling, 
Mr.  Maclaurin  found  it  neceflary,  in  demonftrating  the 
principles  of  fluxions,  to  reject  altogether  thofe  exception¬ 
able  terms,  and  to  fuppofe  no  other  than  finite  determin¬ 
able  quantities,  fuch  as  Euclid  treats  of  in  his  geometry  ; 
nor  to  ufe  any  other  form  of  demonftration  than  what  the 
antients  had  frequently  ufed,  and  which  had  been  allowed 
as  flridlly  conclufive  from  the  firfl  rife  of  the  fcience  :  by 
which  means  he  has  fecured  this  admirable  invention  from 
all  future  attacks,  and  at  the  fame  time  done  juliice  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  great  inventor.  The  work  coft  him  in¬ 
finite  pains ;  but  he  did  not  grudge  it  :  he  thought  that 
in  proportion  as  the  general  methods  are  valuable,  it 

is  important  that  they  be  eftablifhed  above  all  exception, 
“  and  fince  they  fave  us  fo  much  time  and  labour,  we 
<c  may  allow  the  more  for  illuftrating  the  methods  tbem- 

felves*.” 

To  his  demonftrations  of  this  dodfrine  he  has  added 
many  valuable  improvements  of  it,  and  has  happily  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  fo  many  curious  and  ufeful  enquiries,  that  his 
work  may  be  called  a  ftorehoufe  of  mathematical  learn¬ 
ing,  rather  than  a  treatife  on  one  branch  of  it.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  we  need  not  enumerate,  efpecially  as  there  is 
printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  N°.  468,469, 
a  clear  and  methodical  account  of  them  ;  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader. 

Throughout  this  whole  work,  though  not  equally  per¬ 
fect  in  all  its  parts,  becaufe  of  the  infinite  extent  of  the 
field  into  which  he  was  led,  there  appears  a  very  mafterly 
genius,  and  an  uncommon  addrefs. 

An  ordinary  art-ift  follows  the  firfi:,  not  generally  the 
beft,  road  that  prefents  itfelf,  and  arrives  perhaps  at  the 
folution  of  his  problem;  but  it  will  fcarcely  be  either  ele¬ 
gant  or  clear;  one  may  fee  there  is  ft  ill  fomething  want- 
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ing,  the  refult  being  little  more  fcientific  than  that 
of  an  arithmetical  operation,  where  the  given  numbers  and 
their  relations  have  all  difappeared.  This  was  not  the  cafe 
of  Mr.  Maclaurin  ;  he  had  a  quick  comprehenfive  view, 
taking  in  at  once  all  the  means  of  invefHgation  ;  he  could 
feledt  the  fitteft  for  his  purpofe,  and  apply  them  with  ex- 
quifite  art  and  method.  This  is  a  faculty  not  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  exercife  only  ;  we  ought  rather  to  call  it  a  fpe- 
cies  of  that  tafte,  the  gift  of  nature,  which  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  as  in  other  things,  diftinguifhes  excellence  from 
mediocrity. 


We  have  in  all  Mr.  Maclaurin  s  latter  works,  efpeci- 
ally  in  his  Treatife  of  Fluxions,  numberlefs  inftances  of 
this  addrefs  :  We  need  only  inftance  in  his  reducing  fo 
many  folutions  which  ufed  to  be  managed  by  the  higher 
orders  of  fluxions  to  thofe  of  an  inferior  order,  and  many 
of  the  queftions  concerning  the  maxima  and  minima ,  even 
fome  of  the  moft  difficult,  to  plane  geometry. 


Thefe  are  all  the  writings  which  our  author  lived  to 
publifli ;  fmce  his  deceafe  two  volumes  more  have  ap¬ 
peared,  his  treatife  of  Algebra ,  and  this  account  of  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton's  philofophy. 

His  Algebra ,  tho’  it  had  not  the  advantage  to  be  finifhed 
by  his  own  hand  and  publifhed  under  his  eye,  is  yet  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  excellent  in  its  kind  ;  containing,  in  no  large 
volume,  a  complete  elementary  treatife  of  that  fcience,  as 
far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  carried ;  all  the  moft  ufeful  rules, 
which  lie  fcattered  in  fo  many  authors,  being  clearly  laid 
down  and  demonftrated,  and  in  the  order  which  he  had 
found  to  be  the  beft  in  a  long  courfe  of  methodical  teach¬ 
ing.  He  is  more  fparing,  it  is  true,  in  the  practical  ap¬ 
plications  than  moft  other  writers,  but  this  was  defignedly  ; 
he  was  of  opinion  that  many  of  thofe  applications  deferve 
to  be  treated  of  apart ;  and  to  have  taken  too  much  of 
them  into  his  plan,  would  have  been  like  disfiguring  the 
elements  of  Euclid ,  by  mixing  with  them  the  rules  of 
practical  geometry.  To  this  work  is  fubjoined,  as  a  pro¬ 
per  appendix ,  his  Latin  tradt  De  Linearum  Geometricarum 
proprietatibus  generalibus ,  It  is  carefully  printed  from  a 
i  o  manu- 
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manufcript  all  written  and  corrected  by  the  author’s  owrt 
hand ;  and  we  need  only  add,  that  as  it  was  among  the 
laft,  fo  it  appears  to  have  been,  in  bis  own  judgment,  one  of 
the  beft  of  his  performances. 

The  account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy  lies  now 
before  the  reader  5  who,  by  calling  his  eye  on  the  table  of 
contents ,  may  fee  the  author’s  defign  and  method  ;  and  in 
peruling  the  work  itfelf  will  not,  we  hope,  find  himfelf 
difappointed. 

One  queftion  however  may  be  put,  which  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  obviate.  Why,  in  this  account,  Sir  -Ifaac  New - 
ton’s  grand  difcoveries  concerning  light  and  colours,  are 
but tranfiently  and  in  general  touched  upon?  To  this  it 
is  anfwered,  that  our  author’s  main  defign  feems  to  have 
been  to  explain  only  thofe  parts  of  Sir  Ifaac  s  philofophy 
that  have  been,  and  are  it  ill,  controverted.  But  it  is 
known,  that,  ever  fince  the  experiments,  on  which  his 
doctrine  of  light  and  colours  is  founded,  have  been  re¬ 
peated  with  due  care,  this  dodlrine  has  fuffered  no  con- 
teftation  :  Whereas  his  fyllem  of  the  world,  his  account¬ 
ing  for  the  celeltial  motions,  and  the  other  great  appear¬ 
ances  of  nature,  from  gravity,  is  mifunderllood  and  even 
ridiculed  to  this  day  :  the  weak  charge  of  occult  qualities 
Mas  been  frequently  repeated;  foreign  profeflors  Hill  amufe 
themfelves  with  imaginary  triumphs  ;  even  the  polite  and 
ingenious  Cardinal  de  PoUgnac  is  feduced  to  lend  them  the 
harmony  of  his  numbers. 

It  was  proper  therefore  that  thefe  gentlemen  fhould 
once  more  be  told  (and  by  Mr.  Maclaurin )  that  their  ob¬ 
jections  are  altogether  out  of  feafon ;  that  the  fpedtres. 
they  are  daily  combating  are  a  creation  of  their  own,  no 
*  more  related  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons  dodlrines  than  obferva- 
tion  and  experience  are  to  occult  qualities ;  that  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  will  for  ever  afiert  their  right 
to  flop  where  they  find  they  can  get  no  farther  upon  fure 
ground  ;  and  to  make  ufe  of  a  principle  firmly  eftablifhed 
in  experience,  adequate  to  all  the  purpofes  they  apply  it 
to,  and  in  every  application  uniform  and  confiilent  with 
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itfelf  * ;  although  they  perhaps,  defpair  of  tracing  the 
ulterior  caufe  of  that  principle. 

But  befides  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  treatife  of  optics 
wanted  no  defence,  it  may  be  faid  likewife,  that  it  fcarce 
admits  of  an  explication  ;  it  is  fuch  an  abfolute  mailer  - 
piece  of  philolophical  writing,  that  it  can  as  little  be 
abridged  as  enlarged  ;  and  we  had  better  take  all  his  ex¬ 
periments,  illuftrations^and  proofs  in  the  words  in  which 
he  has  delivered  them,  than  rifque  the  injuring  them  by  a 
different  drefs.  As  for  the  hints  which  he  could  not  fur¬ 
ther  purfue,  and  which  he  propofes  as  queries;  Mr. 
Maclaurin  had  too  found  a  judgment,  and  had  too  tho¬ 
roughly  imbibed  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  his  great  Mafters 
to  run  away  with  them  as  materials  for  rearing  doubtful 
theories :  He  leaves  them  as  he  found  them,  till  future 
difcoveries  can  give  them  another  name. 

Befides  his  printed  and  more  finifhed  works,  Mr.  Mac~ 
laurin  had  by  him  a  number  of  manufcript  papers,  and 
imperfedl  effays  on  mathematical  and  other  iubjedls.  Thefe 
the  increafe  of  his  diflemper  did  not  give  him  time  to  put 
in  order,  er  to  leave  particular  diredtions  how  they  were 
to  be  difpofed  of ;  he  therefore  entrufted  them  all  together 
to  the  care  of  three  gentlemen,  in  whofe  hands  he  knew 
they  would  be  perfectly  fafe  :  his  honoured  friend  Martin 
Folkes ,  Efq ;  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  Andrew 
Mitchell ,  Efq;  member  of  parliament  for  the  (hire  of 
Aberdeen ,  who,  he  knew,  would  fpare  no  pains  to  do 
juftice  to  the  memory  of  a  perfon  whom  he  had  fo  long, 
and  fo  entirely,  loved  ;  and  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Hilly 
chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  with 
whom  he  had  for  fome  years  cultivated  a  moft  intimate 
friendfhip.  In  confequence  of  this  truft,  thefe  gentlemen 
immediately  fet  about  publifhing  what  Mr.  Maclaurin  had 
defigned  and  prepared  for  the  prefs  ;  his  algebra,  and  the 
account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons  philofophy  :  and  becaufe 

*  Of  this  we  fee  a  frefh  inftance  in  a  fecond admirable  difco- 
very  of  Dr.  Bradley's  ;  of  a  fmall  nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis, 
from  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit. 


they 
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they  could  not  take  upon  themfelves  the  immediate  care 
of  thefe  editions,  they  appointed,  for  that  purpofe,  a  per- 
fon,  whofe  regard  for  the  Author’s  memory  was  a  fure 
pledge  of  his  utmoft  diligence.  They  likewife  fet  on  foot? 
and  follicited  a  fubfcription  for  the  following  work  5 
which  the  fituation  of  Mr.  Maclauriri  s  family  made  ne- 
ceftary,  For  not  to  mention,  that  the  thoughts  of  a  phi— 
lofopher  are  not  much  turned  to  the  faving  of  money,  nor 
is  his  curiofity  to  be  gratified  but  at  a  conliderable  ex¬ 
pence,  Mr.  Maclaurins  liberality  was  greater  than  his 
fortune  could  well  bear  :  it  was  not  advice  and  recom¬ 
mendation  only  that  he  furnifhed  to  young  men,  in  whom 
he  could  difcover  a  promifing  and  virtuous  difpofition  ;  he 
often  fupplied  them  with  money  till  his  recommendations 
could  take  place.  This,  however,  will  not,  we  hope, 
upon  the  whole,  be  any  lofs  to  his  family  ;  as  it  has  been 
remembered,  and  rewarded  by  the  generous  manner  in 
which  many  gentlemen  of  worth  have  promoted  this 
fubfcription. 

If  we  now  look  back  upon  the  numerous  writings  of 
our  author,  and  the  deep  refearches  he  had  been  engaged 
in,  his  patience  and  afliduity  will  be  equally  aftonifhing 
with  his  genius.  To  endeavour  to  account  for  it  to  a 
perfon  who  has  not  himfelf  tailed  the  pleafures  of  a  con¬ 
templative  mind,  would  be  a  vain  attempt.  Whoever 
has  devoted  himfelf  to  worldly  views,  or  to  the  mere  joys 
of  fenfe  and  imagination,  muff  be  a  ftranger  to  the  charms 
of  truth ,  naked,  unportioned,  and  unadorned  ;  fuch  as 
Mr.  Maclaurin  courted  her,  through  his  whole  life,  with 
a  moft  faithful  and  perfevering  pafiion.  Call  his  fpecu- 
lations  but  a  kind  of  luxury ;  it  is  however  a  higher  and 
more  refined  luxury  than  other  purfuits  can  furnifh  :  an 
exercife,  in  which  the  human  faculties  find  themfelves 
the  mod:  rationally  employed,  and  the  moft  fenfibly 
flrengthened  and  improved.  At  the  fame  time,  it  beft 
diftinguifhes  the  limits  to  which  they  are  confined ;  in- 
fpiring  that  humility  which  belongs  to  man,  and  makes 
ipal  part  of  true  wifdom3  the  knowledge  of  ones 
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How  great  an  example  Mr.  Maclaurin  was  of  this  virtue*' 
thofe  who  had  the  happinefs  of  his  acquaintance  Gan  tef- 
tify,  and  his  writings  abundantly  (hew.  The  farther  he 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  geometry  and  of  nature* 
the  greater  hisaverfxon  grew  to  perfeCt  fyftems,  hypothefes* 
and  dogmatizing;  without  peevifhly  defpifing  the  attain¬ 
ments  we  can  arrive  at,  or  the  ufes  to  which  they  ferve* 
he  faw  there  lay  infinitely  more  beyond  our  reach  ;  and 
ufed  to  call  our  higheft  difcoveries  but  a  dawn  of  know¬ 
ledge,  fuited  to  our  circumdances  and  wants  in  this  life  ; 
which,  however,  we  ought  thankfully  to  acquiefce  in  for 
the  prefent,  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  improved  in  a  happier 
and  more  perfect  date* 

In  weak  and  unexperienced  minds,  it  is  true,  the  dudy 
of  mathematics  has  often  wrought  quite  different  effects  : 
fometimes  an  overweening  and  mod  ridiculous  felf- 
conceit,  with  a  contempt  of  all  other  dudies ;  at  other 
times  a  rafti  confounding  of  the  different  kinds  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  different  fubjeCts  to  which  they  can  be 
applied  ;  fometimes,  becaufe  demondrative  evidence  is 
the  mod  perfect,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  there  is 
none  other ;  or  moral  evidence,  to  bring  it  to  the  fame 
level,  has  been  difguifed  in  an  awkward  and  difadvan- 
tageous  drefs.  But  to  oppofe  the  fingle  example  of  MrJ 
Maclaurin  to  fuch  pretenders,  will  be  a  fufficient  cenfure 
of  their  abfurd  conduct ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  fufficient 
anfwer  to  the  unjud  reproaches,  which,  on  occafion 
of  thefe  abufes,  have  been  thrown  out  againd  mathema¬ 
ticians. 

It  was  not  mental  pleafure  and  improvement  only, 
that  Mr.  Maclaurin  fought  in  his  favourite  dudies;  he 
faw  their  great  importance  in  all  the  ar(s  of  civil  life,  in 
ajfifting  (as  my  Lord  Bacon  expreffes  it*)  the  powers  of 
man,  and  extending  his  dominion  in  nature.  Whofoever  is 
the  lead  acquainted  with  the  hidory  or  the  prefent  date 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  is  fully  apprized  that  there 
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Js  nothing  great  or  beautiful,  nothing  convenient  or  ex¬ 
peditious,  nothing  univerfally  beneficial,  but  wants  their 
dire&ion:  nor  are  even  the  hints  which  accident  throws 
in^  our  way,  to  be  improved  to  any  tolerable  purpofe, 
without  the  help  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry . 

To  this  view  of  general  utility,  Mr.  Maclaurih  had  ac¬ 
commodated  all  his  ftudies  ;  and  we  find  in  many  places 
©f  his  works  an  application,  even  of  the  moft  abftrufe 
theories,  to  the  perfecting  of  mechanical  arts.  He  had 
refolved,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  to  compofe  a  courfe  of 
pra&icai  mathematics,  and  to  refcue  feveral  ufeful  branches 
©f  the  fcience,  from  the  bad  treatment  they  often  meet 
with  in  lefs  Ikilful  hands.  But  all  this  his  death  has  de¬ 
prived  us  of ;  unlefs  we  would  reckon  as  a  part  of  his  in¬ 
tended  Work,  the  tranfiation  of  Dr.  David  Gregory’s  prac¬ 
tical  geometry,  which  he  revifed  and  publilhed,  with  ad¬ 
ditions,  in  the  year  1745. 

In  his  life-time,  however,  he  often  had  the  pleafure  to 
ferve  his  friends  and  country  by  his  fuperior  fkill.  What¬ 
ever  difficulty  occurred  concerning  the  conftru&ion  or 
perfecting  of  machines,  the  working  of  mines,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  manufactures,  the  conveying  of  water,  or 
the  execution  of  any  other  public  work,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
was  at  hand  to  refolve  it.  He  was  likewife  employed  to 
terminate  fome  difputes  of  confequence,  that  had  arifen  at 
Glafgow  concerning  the  gauging  of  veftels ;  and  for  that 
purpofe,  prefented  to  the  commiffioners  of  excife  two  ela¬ 
borate  memorials,  containing  rules  by  which  the  officers 
now  aCt,  with  their  demonftrations. 

But  what  mull  have  given  him  a  higher  fatisfa&ion 
than  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind,  was  the  calculations  he 
made,  relative  to  that  wife  and  humane  provifion,  which 
is  now  eftablilhed  by  law,  for  the  children  and  widows  of 
the  Scotch  clergy,  and  of  the  profefibrs  in  the  univer- 
fities ;  entitling  them  to  certain  annuities  and  fums,  upon 
the  voluntary  annual  payment  of  a  certain  fum  by  the 
incumbent.  In  contriving  and  adj lifting  the  fcheme,  Mr. 
Maclaurin  had  bellowed  great  labour ;  and  the  gentle- 
'  men 
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men  who  were  appointed  to  follicit  the  affair  at  London , 
own  that  the  authority  of  his  name  was  of  great  ufe  to 
them,  for  removing  any  doubts  that  were  moved  concern¬ 
ing  the  fufficiency  of  the  propofed  fund,  or  the  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fums  and  annuities# 

To  find  himfelf  thus  eminently  ufeful,  even  to  late 
pofterity,  muft  have  been  a  delightful  enjoyment.  But 
what  ffcill  more  endeared  his  ftudies  to  him,  was  the  ufe 
they  are  of  in  demonftrating  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
the  Almighty  Creator,  and  eftablifhing  the  principles  of 
natural  religion  on  a  folid  foundation;  equally  fecure 
againft  the  idle  fophiftry  of  Epicureans ,  and  the  dangerous 
refinements  of  modern  metaphyficians .  He  agreed  with  the 
great  Mr.  Cotes  *,  in  thinking  that  the  knowledge  of  nature 
will  ever  be  the  firmejl  buhvark  againft  Atheifm ,  and  con-% 
fequently  the  fureft  foundation  of  true  religion.  This 
knowledge  does  more  than  excite  mere  wondering ;  it  in- 
fpires  love  and  adoration  of  the  Creator,  our  reafonable 
Service  :  for  it  muft  be  a  fuperficial  view  of  nature,  indeed, 
that  fuggefts  no  relation ,  or  duty ,  to  Him  in  whom  we  lhe9 
move ,  and  have  our  being .  The  argument  from  final  caufes, 
from  the  order  and  defign  that  evidently  fhews  itfelf 
throughout  the  univerfe,  Mr.  Maclaurin  held  to  be  the 
fhorteft  and  fimpleft  of  all  others  ;  and  confequently  of 
moft  general  ufe,  and  the  beft  adapted  to  the  human  fa¬ 
culties  :  whereas  metaphyfical  deductions  are  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  but  by  the  few,  and  are  ever  liable  to  be  per¬ 
verted.  So  that  altho’  he  could  ufe  them  with  as  much 
fubtlety  and  force  as  any  man  living,  he  chofe  rather,  in 
his  converfation  as  well  as  his  writings,  to  bring  the  dis¬ 
pute  to  a  fhort  iflue  in  his  own  way. 

He  was  no  lefs  ftrenuous  in  the  defence  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion  ;  which  he  would  warmly  undertake  as  often  as  it, 
was  attacked,  either  occafionally  in  converfation,  or  i>ti 
thofe  pernicious  books  which  have  brought  the  name  of 
Free-thinker  into  diigrace,  and  have  fo  much  contributed 
to  fpoil  our  tafte  as  well  as  our  morals :  and  how  firm  his 

*  .  \ 
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own  perfuafion  of  it  was,  appeared  from  the  fupport  it  af¬ 
forded  him  in  his  laft  hours. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  eminent  perfon  ;  fpent  in  a 
courfe  of  laborious,  yet  not  painful  fludy  ;  in  continually 
doing  good  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power :  in  improving 
curious  and  ufeful  arts,  and  propagating  truth,  virtue, 
and  religion  among#  mankind.  He  was  taken  from  us 
at  an  age  when  he  was  capable  of  doing  much  more ;  but 
has  left  an  example  which,  we  hope,  will  be  long  admired 
and  imitated :  till  the  revolution  of  human  affairs  puts  an 
end  to  learning  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world  ;  or  the  fickle- 
iiefs  of  men,  and  their  fatiety  of  the  beft  things,  have 
fubftituted  for  this  philofophy  fome  empty  form  of  falfe 
fcience ;  and,  by  the  one  or  the  other  means,  we  are 
brought  back  to  our  original  ftate  of  barbarifnu 
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book  I. 

Of  the  method  of  proceeding  in  natural  philofophy ? 
and  the  various  fyjlems  of  philofophers , 


CHAP.  L 

A  general  view  of  Sir  Ifaac  NewtonV  method ,  and  of 
his  account  of  the  fyjtem  of  the  world . 


i.  rWSO  defcribe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  ex- 
i  plain  their  caufes,  to  trace  the  relations 
JL  and  dependencies  of  thofe  caufes,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  conftitutron  of  the  univerfe, 
is  the  bufinefs  of  natural  philofophy.  A  ftrong  curi- 
ofity  has  prompted  men  in  all  times  to  fcudy  nature  ; 
every  ufeful  art  has  fome  connexion  with  this  fcience ; 
and  the  unexhaufted  beauty  and  variety  of  things 
makes  it  ever  agreeable,  new,  and  furprifing. 


But  natural  philofophy  is  fubfervient  to  purpofes 
of  a  higher  kind,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  valued  as  it  lays 
a  fure  foundation  for  natural  religion  and  moral  phi¬ 
lofophy  ;  by  leading  us,  in  a  fatisfabbory  manner,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the 
univerfe.  To  ftudy  nature  is  to  Search  into  his  work- 
manfhip  :  every  new  difcovery  opens  to  us  a  new  part 
of  his  fcheme.  And  while  we  (till  meet,  in  our  in¬ 
quiries,  with  hints  of  greater  things  yet  undifcovered, 
the  mind  is  kept  in  a  pleafmg  expectation  of  making 
a  further  progrefs  ;  acquiring  at  the  fame  time  higher 
conceptions  of  that  great  Being,  whole  works  are  fo  * 
various  and  hard  to  be  comprehended. 
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Our  views  of  Nature,  however  imperfedb,  ferve  to 
reprefent  to  us  in  the  moil  fenfible  manner,  that 
mighty  power  which  prevails  throughout,  adling 
v/ith  a  force  and  efficacy  that  appears  to  fuffer  no 
diminution  from  the  greateft  diftances  of  fpace  or 
intervals  of  time  ;  and-  that  wifdom  which  we  fee 
equally  difplayed  in  the  exquifite  ftrudhire  and  juft 
motions  of  the  greateft  and  fubtileft  parts.  Thefe, 
with  perfedt  goodnefs ,  by  which  they  are  evidently 
directed,  conftitute  the  fupreme  object:  of  the  fpecu- 
lations  of  a  philofopher  ;  who,  while  he  contemplates 
and  admires  fb  excellent  a  fyftem,  cannot  but  be  him- 
felf  excited-  and  animated  to  correfpond  with  the 
general  harmony  of  nature. 

In  order  to  obtain  thefe  great  purpefes,  we  muft 
not  proceed  haftily  in  our  enquiries,  but  with  the  ut- 
moft  caution'.  Falfe  fchemes  of  natural  philofophy 
may  lead  to  athe.ifm,  or  fuggeft  opinions,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Deity  and  the  univerfe,  of  molt  dangerous 
confequence  to  mankind  j  and  have  been  frequently 
employed  to  fupport  fuch  opinions.  We  have  the 
more  re  a  fori  to  be  on  our  guard,  .becaufe  philofo- 
phers  have,  on  many  occafions,  fhown  an  unac¬ 
countable  difpofition  to  give  into  extravagant  fie- 
tions  in  their  accounts  of  nature.  A  confiderahle 
party  adopted,  of  old,  that  monftrous  fyftem,  which, 
excluding  the  influences  of  a  Deity  %  attempted  to 
explain  the  formation  of  the  univerfe  from  the  acci¬ 
dental  play  of  atoms,  and  derived  the  ineffable 
beauty  of  things,  even  life  and  thought  itfelf,  from 
a  lucky  hit  in  the  blind  uproar.  An  horror  at  the 
dire  effedfs  of  fuperftition  may  have  induced  them 
to  have  recourfe  to  a  dodtrine  fo  oppofite  to  com¬ 
mon  fertfe  and  reafon ;  but  we  have  not  even  this 

*  Lucret,  de  reram  natura,  lib.  I.  v.  63,  &c. 
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excufe  to  offer  in  defence  of  fome  modern  philofo- 
phers  of  great  name,  who  feem  to  have  copied  too 
much  after  thofe  matters,  in  their  mechanical  accounts 
of  the  production  of  the  material  fyftem. 

While  we  guard  againtt  atheifm  and  opinions  that 
approach  towards  it,  we  ought  likewife  to  beware  of 
liftening  to  fuperftition  •,  which  difcourages  inquiries 
into  nature,  lett,  by  having  our  views  enlarged,  we 
fhould  efcape  from  her  bonds,  and  our  difcoveries 
fhould  weaken  fome  darling  tenets.  If  thofe  tenets 
are  true,  they  will  rather  be  confirmed  by  our  in¬ 
quiries  •,  and  if  they  are  falfe,  furely  it  is  better 
they  fhould  be  detected.  We  may  purfue  truth 
fteadily,  fecure  that  it  will  be  always  found  confident 
with  itfelf,  and  ftands  in  no  need  of  the  iealoufies 
and  dark  fufpicions  of  the  fuperftitious  to  in  poor  t  it; 
in  whofe  hands  truth  itfelf  is  apt  to  fatter  by  the 
bafe  alloy  they  mix  with  it,  and  by  the  detetted  means 
which  they  have  too  often  employed  to  maintain  fo 
incongruous  an  union.  The  philofophers  who  have 
been  devoted  to  fo  mean  views,  have  never  failed 
to  expofe  themfelves  to  juft  ridicule,  without  doing 
fervice  to  the  caufe  which  they  efpoufed.  Ccfmas  In - 
dopleuftes  *  of  old,  milled  by  an  injudicious  zeal, 
compiled  a  fyttem  of  nature  from  fome  expreffions  in 
the  fa c red  writings  ;  which,  againtt  the  conttant  and 
univerfal  life  of  language,  he  would  needs  underftand 
in  the  moft  literal  and  the  very  ftri&eft  fenfe. 

*  * 

\ 

The  earth  therefore,  according  to  him,  was,  nor 
globular,  but  an  immenfe  plane  of  a  greater  length 
than  breadth,  environed  by  an  unpayable  ocean. 

•  * 

*  Fahrit.  bibliotheca  graeca,  vol.  II.  p.  609,  13  c,  where  an 
account  is  given  from  Pbotius  and  others  of  this  author,  with  a 
figure  to  illuftrate  his  fyftem. 
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He  placed  a  huge  mountain  towards  the  north, 
around  which  the  fun  and  flars  performed  their  diur¬ 
nal  revolutions  ;  and  from  the  conical  fhape  which 
he  afcribed  to  it,  with  the  oblique  motion  of  the 
fun,  he  accounted  for  the  inequality  of  the  days  and 
the  variation  of  the  feafons.  The  vault  of  heaven 
leaned  upon  the  earth  extended  beyond  the  ocean, 
being  likewise  fupported  by  two  vaft  columns  :  be¬ 
neath  the  arch,  angels  condufted  the  liars  in  their  va¬ 
rious  motions.  Above  it  were  the  celeftia-1  waters, 
and  above  all  he  placed  the  fupreme  heavens.  How¬ 
ever  abfurd  the  conceits  of  this  author,  who  wrote 
in  darker  times,  may  appear,  we  have  a  more  inex- 
cufable  inll-ance,  in  the  laft  century,  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  what  Kircher  calls  his  Ecftatic  Voyage  to 
the  Planets  *,  who,  after  many  great  difcoveries  had 
been  made  concerning  the  celeftial  bodies,  produced 
nothing  worthy  *  of  lo  noble  a  fubjedt,  or  of  his  own 
extenfive  learning  and  invention,  having  determined 
to  make  a  facrifice  of  both  to  certain  decrees  of  the 
church  of  Rome  :  he  defcends  even  fo  low  as  to 
adopt  the  folly  or  rather  impiety,  of  aftrologers,  in' 
deriving  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  man  from 
the  propitious  or  malignant  influences  of  planets. 
True  religion  requires  no  fuch  facriflces  ;  nor  are  its 
interefts  advanced  by  feigning  phiiofophical  fyilems 
purpofely  to  favour  it :  for  when  we  afterwards  find 
th'efe  to  be  ill-grounded,  we  may  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  fcepticifm. 

An  entire  liberty  mufl  be  allowed  in  our  en¬ 
quiries,  that  natural  philofophy  may  become  fubfer- 

*  In  the  planet  Venus ,  for  example,  he  finds  no  other  amufe- 
tnent  but  to  admire  the  limpid  waters  and  beautiful  crystals  he 
found  there ;  and  to  a  Ik  the  genie.,  his  companion  and  guide, 
whether  baptifm  with  fuch  water  would  be  valid.  The  reft  is 
of  a  piece  with  this. 
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vient  to  the  mod  valuable  purpofes,  and  acquire  all 
the  certainty  and  perfe&ion  of  which  it  is  capable : 
but  we  ought  not  to  abufe  this  liberty  by  fuppofing 
indead  of  enquiring ,  and  by  imagining  fydems,  in¬ 
dead  of  learning  from  obfervation  and  experience  the 
true  conditution  of  things.  Speculative  men,  by  the 
force  of  genius,  may  invent  fydems  that  will  per¬ 
haps  be  greatly  admired  for  a  time  ;  thefe,  however, 
are  phantoms  which  the  force  of  truth  will  fooner  or 
later  difpel  :  and  while  we  are  pleated  with  the  de¬ 
ceit,  true  philofophy,  with  all  the  arts  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  depend  upon  it,  buffers.  The  real  date 
of  things  efcapes  our  obfervation  :  or,  if  it  prefents 
itfelf  to  us,  we  are  apt  either  to  rejedt  it  wholly  as 
ddtion,  or,  by  new  efforts  of  a  vain  ingenuity, 
to  interweave  it  with  our  own  conceits,  and  labour 
to  make  it  tally  with  our  favourite  fchemes.  Thus, 
by  blending  together  parts  fo  ill  fuited,  the  whole 
comes  forth  an  abfurd  compofition  of  truth  and 
error. 

,  t  > 

Of  the  many  difficulties  that  have  dood  in  the 
way  of  philofophy,  this  vanity  perhaps  has  had  the 
word  effedts.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  the 
prejudices  of  fenfe,  obdrudfed  the  progrefs  of  na-  - 
tural  knowledge  •,  but  experience  and  refledlion  foon 
taught  men  to  examine  and  endeavour  to  corredt 
thefe.  Tho5  philofophers  met  with  great  difcourage- 
ments  in  the  dark  and  fuperftitious  ages,  learning 
flourifhed  with  liberty,  in  better  times.  The  dis¬ 
putes  amongd  the  fedts,  more  fond  of  vidlory  than 
of  truth,  produced  a  talkative  fort  of  philofophy, 
and  a  vain  odentation  of  learning,  that  prevailed  for 
a  long  time  ;  but  men  could  not  be  always  diverted 
from  purfuing  after  more  real  knowledge.  Thefe 
have  not  done  near  fo  much  harm,  as  that  pride  and 
ambition,  which  has  led  philofophers  to  think  it  be- 
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neath  them,  to  offer  any  thing  lefs  to  the  world 
than  a  complete  and  fmifhed  fyftem  of  nature  j  and, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  at  once,  to  take  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  inventing  certain  principles  and  hypothe- 
fes,  from  which  they  pretend  to  explain  all  her 
myfteries. 

2.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  faw  how  extravagant  fuch  at¬ 
tempts  were,  and  therefore  did  not  fet  out  with  any 
favourite  principle  or  fuppofition,  never  propofmg 
to  hirrftelf  the  invention  of  a  fyftem.  He  faw  that  it 
was  neceifary  to  confult  nature  he  riel  f,  to  attend 
carefully  to  her  nianifeft  operations,  and  to  extort 
her  fecrets  from  her  by  well-chofen  and  repeated  ex¬ 
periments.  He  would  admit  no  objections  againft 
plain  experience  from  metaphyfical  confiderations, 
which,  he  faw,  had  often  milled  philofophers,  and 
had  feldom  been  of  real  ufe  in  their  enquiries.  He 
avoided  preilmiption,  he  had  the  neceifary  patience  as 
well  as  genius  ,  and  having  kept  fteadily  to  the  right 
path,  he  therefore  fucceeded. 

Experiments  and  obfervations,  it  is  true,  could  not 
alone  have  carried  him  far  in  tracing  the  caufes  from 
their  effects,  and  explaining  the  effeds  from  their 
caufes a  fublime  geometry  was  his  guide  in  this 
nice  and  difficult  enquiry.  This  is  the  inftrument, 
by  which  alone  the  machinery  of  a  work,  made  with 
fo  much  art,  could  be  unfolded  j  and  therefore  he 
fought  to  carry  it  to  the  great  eft  height.  Nor  is  it 
eafy  to  difeern,  whether  he  has  (hewed  greater  (kill, 
and  been  more  fuccefsful,  in  improving  and  per¬ 
fecting  the  inftrument,  or  in  applying  it  to  ufe.  He 
u fed  to  call  his  philofophy  experimental  philofophy , 
intimating,  by  the  name,  the  'effendal  difference 
there  is  betwixt  it  and  thofe  fy  (terns  that  are  the  pro- 
dud  of  genius  and  invention  only.  Thefe  could  not 

long 
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long  fubfift ;  but  his  philofophy,  being  founded  on 
experiment  and  demonftration,  cannot  fail  till  reafon 
or  the  nature  of  things  are  changed.  \ 

In  order  to  proceed  with  perfect  fecurity,  and  to 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  difputes,  he  propofed  that, 
in  our  inquiries  into  nature,  the  methods  of  analyfis 
and  fiynthefiis  fhould  be  both  employed  in  a  proper  or¬ 
der  ;  that  we  fhould  begin  with  the  phenomena,  or 
effebts,  and  from  them  inveftigate  the  powers  or 
caufes  that  operate  in  nature  that,  from  particular 
caufes,  we  fhould  proceed  to  the  more  general  ones9 
till  the  argument  end  in  the  moft  general :  this  is 
the  method  of  analyfis.  Being  once  pofteft  of  thefe 
caufes,  we  fhould  then  defcend  in  a  contrary  order  *, 
and  from  them,  as  eftablifhed  principles,  explain  all 
the  phenomena  that  are  their  confequences,  and 
prove  our  explications  :  and  this  is  the  fynthefis.  It 
is  evident  that,  as  in  mathematics,  fo  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  the  inveftigation  of  difficult  things  by  the 
method  of  analyfiis  ought  ever  to  precede  the  method 
of  compofition,  or  the  fynthefis.  For  in  any  other 
way,  we  can  never  be  fure  that  we  aiTume  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  really  obtain  in  nature  ;  and  that  our 
fyftem,  after  we  have  compofed  it  with  great  labour, 
is  not  mere  dream  and  illufion. 

By  proceeding  according  to  this  method,  he  de¬ 
mon  ftrated  from  obfervations,  analytically,  that  gra¬ 
vity  is  a  general  principle  ;  from  which  he  afterwards 
explained  the  fyftem  of  the  world.  By  analyfis  he 
difcovered  new  and  wonderful  properties  or  light, 
and,  from  thefe,  accounted  for  many  curious  pheno¬ 
mena  in  *a  fiynthetic  way.  But  while  he  was  thus  de- 
monftrating  a  great  number  of  truths,  he  could  not 
but  meet  with  hints  of  many  other  things,  that  his 
fagacity  and  diligent  obfervation  luggefted  to  him, 
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which  he  was  not  able  to  eftablifh  with  equal  cer¬ 
tainty  :  and  as  thefe  were  not  to  be  negledled,  but  to 
be  feparated  with  care  from  the  others,  he  therefore 
collected  them  together,  and  propofed  them  under 
the  model!  title  of  queries . 

By  diftinguifhing  thefe  fo  carefully  from  each 
other,  he  has  done  the  greateft  fervice  to  this  part 
of  learning,  and  has  fecured  his  philofophy  againft 
any  hazard  of  being  difproved  or  weakened  by  fu¬ 
ture  difcoveries.  He  has  taken  care  to  give  nothing 
for  demqnftration  but  what  mud:  ever  be  found  fuch ; 
and  having  feparated  from  this  what  he  owns  is  not 
fo  certain,  he  has  opened  matter  for  the  inquiries  of 
future  ages,  which  may  confirm  and  enlarge  his 
doctrines,  but  can  never  refute  them.  He  knew 
where  to  flop  when  experiments  were  wanting,  and 
when  the  fubtilty  of  nature  carried  things  out  of  his 
reach  :  nor  would  he  abufe  the  great  authority  and 
reputation  he  had  acquired,  by  delivering  his  opinion 
concerning  thefe,  otherwife  than  as  matter  of  quef- 
tion.  It  was  long  before  he  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  propofe  his  opinion  or  conjedtures  concerning  the 
caufe  of  gravity  ;  and  what  he  has  faid  of  it,  and  of 
the  other  powers  that  a £1  on  the  minute  particles  of 
matter,  is  delivered  with  a  modeiiy  and  diffidence 
feldom  to  be  met  with  amongft  philofophers  of  a  lefs 
name.  Nor  do  they  a£t  in  a  conformity  with  the 
fpirit  of  this  philofophy  who  fpeak  dogmatically  on 
thefe  fubjedls,  till  a  clearer  light  from  new  obferva- 
tions  and  experiments  brings  them  from  the  clafs  of 

i.s  O 

queries,  and  places  them  on  the  level  of  demonilra^ 
tion. 

/  . 

3.  Such  was  the  method  of  our  incomparable  phi- 
lofopher,  whole  caution  and  modeiiy  will  ever  do 
him  the  greateft  honour  in  the  opinion  of  the  um 

prejudiced* 
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prejudiced.  But  this  ftricft  method  of  proceeding 
was  not  relifhed  by  thofe  who  had  been  accuftomed 
to  treat  philofophy  in  a  very  different  way,  and  who 
faw  that,  by  following  it,  they  muft  give  up  their 
favourite  fyftems.  His  obfervations  and  reafonings 
were  unexceptionable  ^  fo,  finding  nothing  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  thefe,  they  endeavoured  to  leffen  the  character 
of  his  philofophy  by  general  indirect  infinuations,  and, 
fometimes,  by  unjuft  calumnies.  They  pretended 
to  find  a  refemblance  between  his  dcCtrines  and  the 
exploded  tenets  of  the  fcholaftic  philofophy.  They 
triumphed  mightily  in  treating  gravity  as  an  occult 
quality,  becaufe  he  did  not  pretend  to  deduce  this 
principle  fully  from  its  caufe.  His  extending  over 
all  the  fyftem  a  power  which  is  fo  well  known  to  us 
on  the  earth,  and  explaining  by  it  the  motions  and 
influences  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  in  the  moft  fatisfac- 
tory  manner ;  and  his  determining  the  meafures  of 
the  various  motions  that  are  coniequences  of  this 
power,  by  fo  fkilful  an  application  of  geometry  to 
nature  ;  all  thefe  had  no  merit  with  fuch  philofo- 
phers,  becaufe  he  did  not  aflign  the  mechanical  caufe 
of  gravity.  I  know  not  that  ever  it  was  made  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  there  is  no 
fmall  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it  mechanically  ; 
for  they  who  firft  extended  gravity  to  air,*  vapour, 
and  to  ail  bodies  round  the  earth,  had  their  praife, 
though  the  caufe  of  gravity  was  as  obfcure  as  before ; 
or  rather  appeared  more  myflerious,  after  they  had 
(hewn  that  there  was  no  bodv  found  near  the  earth, 
exempt  from  gravity,  that  might  be  fuppofed  to  be 
its  caufe.  Why  then  were  his  admirable  diicoveries, 
by  which  this  principle  was  extended  over  the  uni-' 
verfe,  fo  ill  relifhed  by  fome  philofophers  ?  The  truth 
is,  he  had,  with  great  evidence,  overthrown  the 
boaffed  fchemes  by  which  they  pretended  to  unravel 
all  the  myfteries  of  nature  5  and  the  philofophy  he 
3  introduced, 
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introduced.,  in  place  of  them,  carrying  with  it  a 
fmcere  confeftion  of  our  being  far  from  a  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  could  not  pleafe 
thofe  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  imagine  them- 
ielves  pofteffed  of  the  eternal  reafons  and  primary 
caufes  of  all  things. 

But  to  all  fuch  as  have  juft  notions  of  the  great 
Author  of  the  univerfe,  and  of  his  admirable  work- 
manftiip,  Sir  Jfaac  Newton's  caution  and  modefiy 
veil!  recommend  his  philofophy  ;  and  even  the 
avowed  imperfedtion  of  fome  parts  of  it  will,  to 
them,  rather  appear  a  confequence  of  its  conformity 
with  nature.  To  fuch,  all  complete  and  finilhed 
fyftenis  muft  appear  very  fufpicious  :  they  will  not 
be  furprized  that  refined  fpeculations,  or  even  the 
labours  of  a  few  ages,  are  not  fufiicient  to  unfold  the 
whole  constitution  of  things,  and  trace  every  pheno¬ 
menon  through  all  the  chain  of  caufes  to  the  firft 
caufe.  Is  the  admirable  progrefs  which  has  been 
made  in  this  arduous  purfuit  to  be  defpifed  or  ne¬ 
glected,  becaufe  more  remains  behind  undifeovered  ? 
Surely  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice  that  fo  much  is 
opened  to  us  of  the  confummate  art  by  which  all 
things  were  made,  and  ought  to  be  afraid  to  intermix 
with  it  our  own  extravagant  conceits. 

o 

t 

The  precedes  of  nature  lie  fo  deep,  that,  after  all 
the  pains  we  can  take,  much,  perhaps,  will  remain 
undifeovered  beyond  the  reach  of  human  art  or  fkill. 
But  this  is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  give  ourfelves 
up  to  the  belief  of  fidlions,  be  they  ever  fo  ingeni¬ 
ous,  in  Head  of  hearkening  to  the  unerring  voice  of 
nature  j  for  fhe  alone  can  guide  us  in  her  own  la¬ 
byrinths  ;  and  it  is  a  confequence  of  her  real  beauty, 
that  the  leaf!:  part  of  true  philofophy  is  incomparably 
more  beautiful  than  the  moft  complete  fyftems  which 

have 
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have  been  the  product  of  invention.  This  *s  parti¬ 
cularly  true  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons,  pfhilofophy  ;  and 
we  may  compare  it  in  this  refpefc  with  thofe  cele¬ 
brated  pieces  of  Apelles ,  which,  though  they  never 
received  his  laid  hand,  were  in  greater  admiration 
amongd  the  ancients,  than  the  moft  finiffied  pieces  of 
other  ar tills  :  and  we  wifh  pofterity  may  not  find 
caufe  to  fay  of  this  philofophy  what  the  ancients  faid 

of  thofe  pieces, - Ipfum  defeftum  ceffiffe  in  gloriam 

artificis ,  nec  qui  fuccederet  operi  ad  pr^fcripta  linea¬ 
ment  a  inventum  fuijfe.  Plin. 

4.  It  was,  however,  no  new  thing  that  this  philo¬ 
fophy  fhould  meet  with  oppofition.  All  the  ufeful 
difcoveries  that  were  made  in  former  times,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  lafc  century,  had  to  flruggle  with  the 
prejudices  of  thofe  who  had  accu domed  themfelves 
not  fo  much  as  to  think  but  in  a  certain  fyilematic 
way ;  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  abandon 
their  favourite  fchemes,  while  they  were  able  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  lead  pretext  for  continuing  the  difpute  : 
every  art  and  talent  was  difplayed  to  fupport  their 
falling  caufe ,  no  aid  feemed  foreign  to  them  that 
could  in  any  manner  annoy  their  adverfary  ;  and 
inch  often  was  their  obdinacy,  that  truth  was  able  to 
make  little  progrefs,  till  they  were  fucceeded  by 
younger  perfons  who  had  not  fo  fcrongly  imbibed 
their  prejudices. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  very  early  experience  of  this 
temper  of  philofophers,  and  appears  to  have  been 
difcouraged  by  it.  He  had  a  particular  averfion  to 
difputes,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  enter  into 
any  controverfy.  The  warm  oppofition  his  admi¬ 
rable  difcoveries  in  optics  met  with,  in  his  youth, 
deprived  the  world  of  a  full  account  of  them  for 
many  years,  till  there  appeared  a  greater  difpofition 

among 
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among  'the  learned  to  receive  them  •,  and  induced 
him  to  retain  other  important  inventions  by  him, 
from  an  app rehen fion  of  the  difputes  in  which  a 
publication  might  involve  him.  He  thus  weighed 
the  reafons  of  things  impartially  and  coolly,  before 
a  publication  of  them  can  be  fufpedted  to  have  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  their  defence.  It  is  well  known  how 
flow  he  was  in  publifhing  :  and  we  cannot  but  ob~ 
ferve  that  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  mind,  as  well 
as  the  abilities  of  this  great  man,  fitted  him  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  for  penetrating  far  into  nature  and 
unfolding  her  harmony. 

Nor  did  his  averiion  to  difputes  proceed  from  the 
love  of  quiet  only.  Philofophy  had  been  in  high 
efceem  of  old,  but  had  loft  its  antient  luftre  from  the 
endlefs  idle  j anglings  that  had  arifen  amongft  the 
fedts  ;  and  could  never  recover  it  while  a  faculty  of 
inventing  a  fyftem  readily,  and  defending  it  obfti- 
nately,  were  the  admired  talents  of  a  philofopher. 
"While  one  age  or  fed  overturned  for  the  moft  part 
the  laborious  productions  of  another,  many  of  the 
wifer  fort  delpaired  of  acquiring  certainty  in  natural 
knowledge,  and  chofe  rather  to  content  themfelves 
with  the  general  view  of  things,  open  to  all  men, 
than  attach,  themfelves  to  fchemes  which  produced 
no  real  fruit,  and  really  led  them  farther  from  the 
truth.  Our  author  therefore  propofed  that  all  preju¬ 
dices  fhould  be  laid  afide,  and  the  genuine  method  of 
treating  natural  philofophy,  which  we  have  deferibed 
from  him,  fhould  be  clofely  followed.  By  his  adher¬ 
ing  to  it  himfelf,  we  are  fecure  that  truth  and  nature 
3,re  on  his  fide  ;  and  by  following  the  excellent  mo¬ 
dels  which  he  has  given  us,  we  may  be  able  to  make 
farther  advances. 

Others  have  pretended  to  explain  the  whole  con- 
ftitution  of  things  by  what  they  call  clear  ideas,  and 
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by  mere  abftrafled  fpeculations.  They  exprefs  a 
contempt  * * * §  for  that  knowledge  of  caufes  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  contemplation  of  their  effe6ls,  and  are 
unwilling  to  condefcend  to  any  other  fcience  than  that 
of  effedts  from  their  caufes.  Therefore  they  fet  out 
from  the  jirft  caufe  ;  and  from  their  ideas  of  him  pre¬ 
tend  to  unfold  the  whole  chain,  and  to  trace  a  com¬ 
plete  fcheme  of  his  works.  This  is  the  philofophy 
that  (lands  in  opposition  to  our  author’s  to  this  day. 
It  flatters  human  vanity  fo  much,  and  fets  out  in  io 
pompous  a  manner,  that  they  who  attend  not  to  the 
unexhauflible  variety  of  nature,  and  confider  not  how 
unequal  the  human  powers  are  to  fo  arduous  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  are  deluded  by  its  promifes.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  fuch  a  philofophy  lies  within  the  reach  of 
any  created  being  *,  and  it  feems  to  be  very  plain  that 
it  far  furpaffes  the  reach  of  men.  But  fince  many 
are  devoted  to  this  phantom,  and  ufe  all  their  art  to 
adorn,  and  recommend  it  to  more  admirers,  it  will 
be  necelfary  for  the  fervice  of  truth,  that,  while  we 
proceed,  we  have  in  view  likewife  the  deteflion  of 
this  impofture. 

'  I  '  V 

5.  The  view  of  nature,  which  is  the  immediate 
objefl  of  fenfe,  is  very  imperfefl,  and  of  a  fmall 
extent ;  but  by  the  abidance  of  art,  and  the  help  of 
our  reafon,  is  enlarged  till  it  lofes  itfelf  in  an  in¬ 
finity  on  either  hand.  The  immenfity  of  things  on 

*  Perfpicuum  eft  optimam  philofophandi  viam  nos  fequutu- 
ros,  fi,  ex  ipfius  Dei  cognitione,  rerum  ab  eo  creatarum  explica- 

tionem  deducere  conemur,  ut  ita  feientiam  perfe&iftimam,  quae 

eft  eMuum  per  caufas,  acquiramus.  Cartes  Princip .  part  II. 

§  22.  Afterwards,  having  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  phenomena, 
he  takes  care  to  tell  us,  that  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  them  to 
prove  any  thing  from  them,  becaufe  he  wanted  to  derive  the 
knowledge  of  effefls  from  their  caufes,  and  not  reciprocally  that 
of  the  caufes  from  their  effects.  Princip.  part  III.  §  4,  &c. 

the 
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the  one  fide,  and  their  minutenefs  on  the  other, 
carry  them  equally  Gut  of  our  reach,  and  conceal 
from  us  the  far  greater  and  more  noble  part  of  phy¬ 
sical  operations.  As  magnitude  of  every  fort,  ab- 
fcra&ly  confidered,  is  capable  of  being  increafed  to 
infinity,  and  is  alfo  divifible  ’without  end  ^  fo  we 
find  that,  in  nature,  the  limits  of  the  greateft  and 
lead:  dimenfions  of  things  are  aflually  placed  at  an 
immenfe  diftance  from  each  other.  We  can  perceive 
no  bounds  of  the  vail  expanfe  in  which  natural  cau- 
fes  operate,  and  can  fix  no  border  or  termination  of 
the  univerfe  ;  and  we  are  equally  at'  a  lofs  when 
we  endeavour  to  trace  things  to  their  elements,  and 
to  difcover  the  limits  which  conclude  the  fubdivifions 
of  matter.  The  objects  which  we  commonly  call 
great  variifli  when  we  contemplate  the  vaft  body  of 
the  earth  ;  the  terraqueous  globe  itfelf  is  foon  loft 
in  the  folar  fyftem  :  in  fome  parts  it  is  ieen  as  a 
diftant  ftar.  In  great  part  it  is  unknown,  or  vifible 
only  at  rare  times  to  vigilant  obfervers,  afiifted, 
perhaps,  with  an  art  like  to  that  by  which  Galileo 
was  enabled  to  difcover  fo  many  new  parts  of  the 
fyftem.  The  fun  itfelf  dwindles  into  a  ftar  *,  Sa¬ 
turn's  vaft  orbit,  and  the  orbits  of  all  the  comets, 
croud  into  a  point,  when  viewed  from  numberlefs 
places  between  the  earth  and  the  neareft  fixed  ftars. 
Other  funs  kindle  light  to  illuminate  other  fyftems 
where  our  fqn’s  rays  are  unperceived  ♦,  but  they  alfo 
are  fwallowed  up  in  the  vaft  expanfe.  Even  all  the 
fyftems  of  the  ftars  that  fparkle  in  the  cleared:  fky 
mu  ft  poftefs  a  fmall  corner  only  of  that  fpace  over 
which  fuch  fyftems  are  difperfed,  fince  more  ftars 
are  difcovered  in  one  conftellation,  by  the  telefcope, 
than  the  naked  eye  perceives  in  the  whole  heavens*. 

*  In  the  conftellation  of  Orion,  zoco  ftars  have  been  num¬ 
bered  by  aftronomers. 
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*  j  .  w ;  have  rifen  fo  hmh,  and  left  all  definite  mea- 
fere.”  jo  far  behind  us,  we  find  ourfelves  no  nearer  to 
a  term  or  limit  *  for  all  this  is  nothing  to  what  may 
b  displayed  in  the  infinite  expanfe,  beyond  the  re- 
moteit  liars  that  ever  have  been  difeovered* 

If  we  defeend  in  the  fcale  of  nature,  towards  the 
Other  limit,  we  find  a  like  gradation  from  minute 
objedts  to  others  incomparably  more  fubtile,  and  are 
led  as  far  below  fenfible  meafures  as  we  were  before 
carried  above  them*  by  fimilar  fteps  that  foon  become 
hid  to  us  in  equal  obfeurity.  We  have  ground  to 
believe  that  thefe  fubdivifions  of  matter  have  a  ter¬ 
mination,  and  that  the  elementary  particles  of  bodies 
are  folid  and  uncompounded,  fb  as  to  undergo  no 
alteration  in  the  various  operation  of  nature  or  of 
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art.  But  from  microfcopical  obfervations  that  dif- 
cover  animals,  thoufands  of  which  could  fcarce  form 
a  particle  perceptible  to  the  unaflifted  fenfe,  each  of 
which  have  their  proper  veiTels,  and  fluids  circulating 
in  thofe  vefTels  ;  from  the  propagation,  nourifninent, 
and  growth  of  thofe  animals  5  from  the  fubtilty  of 
the  effluvia  of  bodies  retaining  their  particular  pro¬ 
perties  after  fo  prodigious  a  rarefadtioii  *,  from  many 
afionifhing  experiments  of  chymifts  j  and  efpecially 
from  the  inconceivable  minutenefs  of  the  particles 
of  light,  that  find  a  paffage  equally  in  all  directions 
through  the  pores  of  tranfparent  bodies,  and  from 
the  contrary  properties  of  the  different  fides  of  the 
fame  ray  -f $  it  appears,  that  the  fubdivifions  of  the 
particles  of  bodies  delcend  by  a  number  of  fteps  or 
degrees  that  furpafies  all  imagination,  and  that  na¬ 
ture  is  inexhauftible  by  us  on  every  fide.  Nor  is 
it  in  the  magnitude  of  bodies  only  that  this  endlefs 
gradation  is  to  be  obferved.  Of  motions,  feme  are 
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performed  in  moments  of  time ;  others  are  fin  i  (bed 
in  very  long  periods :  fome  are  too  flow,  and  othera 
too  fwift,  to  be  perceptible  by  us.  The  tracing  the 
chain  of  caufes  is  the  mofl;  noble  purfuit  of  philofo 
phy  ;  but  we  meet  with  no  caufe  but  what  is,  itfelf, 
to  be  confldered  as  an  effect,  and  are  able  to  number 
but  few  links  of  the  chain.  In  every  kind  of  magni¬ 
tude,  there  is  a  degree  or  fort  to  which  our  fenfe 
is  proportioned,  the  perception  and  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  greated  ufe  to  mankind.  The  fame  is 
the  ground-work  of  philofophy*;  for  tho’  all  forts 
and  degrees  are  equally  the  objedl  of  philofophical 
fpeculation ;  yet  it  is  from  thofe  which  are  propor¬ 
tioned  to  fenfe  that  a  philofopher  muff  fet  out  in  his 
enquiries,  afcending  or  defcending  afterwards  as  his 
purfuits  may  require.  He  does  well  indeed  to  take 

#  If  we  were  to  examine  more  particularly  the  fituation  of 
man  in  nature,  we  fhould  find  reafon  to  conclude,  perhaps,  that 
it  is  well  adapted  to  one  of  his  faculties  and  inclinations,  for 
extending  his  knowledge,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  be  con- 
liftent  with  other  duties  incumbent  upon  him  ;  and  that  they 
have  not  judged  rightly  who  have  compared  him  in  this  refpe£t 
(Spinoz.  Epift.  15.)  with  the  animalcules  in  the  blood  difco- 
vered  by  microfcopes.  He  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  fir  It  being 
that  pertains  to  this  globe,  which,  for  any  thing  we  know,  may 
be  as  confiderable  (not  in  magnitude,  but  in  more  valuable  re- 
fpefts)  as  any  in  the  folar  fyftem,  which  is  itfelf,  perhaps,  not 
inferior  to  any  other  fyltem  in  thefe  parts  of  the  vaft  expanfe. 
By  occupying  a  lower  place  in  nature,  man  might  have  more 
eafily  feen  what  paffes  amongft  the  minute  particles  of  matter, 
but  he  would  have  loft  more  than  he  could  have  gained  by  this 
advantage.  He  would  have  been  in  no  condition  to  inftitute 
an  analyfis  of  nature,  in  that  cafe.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
doubt  not  but  there  are  excellent  reafons  why  he  ftiould  not 
jhave  accefs  to  the  diftant  parts  of  the  fyftem,  and  muft  be  con¬ 
tented  at  prefent  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  them. 
The  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  as  a  member  of  fociety,  might 
have  buffered  by  too  great  an  attention  to  them,  or  communica¬ 
tion  with  them.  Had  he  been  indulged  in  a  correfpondence 
ivith  the  planets,  he  next  would  have  defired  to  pry  into  the 
ftate  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  at  length  to  comprehend  infinite 
fpace. 
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his  views  from  many  points  of  fight,  and  fupply  the 
defeats  of  fenfe  by  a  well-regulated  imagination  ; 
nor  is  he  to  be  confined  by  any  limit  in  fpace  or 
time  :  but  as  his  knowledge  of  nature  is  founded  on 
the  obfervation  of  fenfibie  things,  he  mull  begin  with 
thefe,  and  mull  often  return  to  them,  to  examine 
his  progrefs  by  them.  Here  is  his  fecure  hold  ; 
and  as  he  fets  out  from  thence,  fo  if  he  likewife  trace 
not  often  his  fteps  backwards  with  caution,  he  will 
be  in  hazard  of  lofing  his  way  in  the  labyrinths  of 
nature. 

6.  From  this  fhort  view  of  nature,  and  of  the 
fituation  of  man,  confidered  as  a  fpectator  of  its 
phenomena  and  as  an  inquirer  into  its  conftitution* 
we  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  projeft  of  thofe, 
who,  in  compofing  their  fyftems,  begin  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  fcale,  and  then,  by  clear  ideas,  pretend 
to  defcend  through  all  its  fteps  with  great  pomp  and 
facility,  fo  as  in  one  view  to  explain  all  things. 
The  proceffes  in  experimental  philofophy  are  carried 
on  in  a  different  manner  :  the  beginnings  are  lefs 
lofty,  but  the  fcheme  improves  as  we  arife  from 
particular  obfervations,  to  more  general  and  more 
juft  views.  It  muft  be  owned,  indeed,  that  philo¬ 
fophy  would  be  perfect,  if  our  view  of  nature,  from 
the  common  objects  of  fenfe,  to  the  limits  of  the 
nniverfe  upwards,  and  to  the  elements  of  things 
downwards,  was  complete  and  the  powers  or  cau- 
fes  that  operate  in  the  whole  were  known.  But  if 
we  compare  the  extent  of  this  fcheme  with  the 
powers  of  mankind,  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  allow 
the  neceffity  of  taking  it  in  parts,  and  of  proceed¬ 
ing  with  all  the  caution  and  care  we  are  capable 
of,  in  enquiring  into  each  part.  When  we  perceive 
fuch  wonders,  as  naturalifts  have  difcovered,  in  the 
minuteft  objects,  fhall  we  pretend  to  defcribe  io 
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cafily  the  productions  of  infinite  power  in  fpace* 
that  is  at  the  fame  time  infinitely  extended  and  in¬ 
finitely  divifible  ?  Surely  we  may  rather  imagine* 
that  in  the  whole,  there  will  be  matter  for  the 
inquiries  and  perpetual  admiration  of  much  more 
perfect  beings. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy,  in  our 
prelent  fituation  in  the  univerfe,  to  attempt  to  take 
in  at  once,  in  one  view,  the  whole  fcherne  of  nature ; 
but  to  extend  with  great  care  and  circumfpedion, 
our  knowledge,  by  juft  fteps,  from  fenfible  things,  as 
far  as  our  obfervations  or  reafonings  from  them  will 
carry  us,  in  our  inquiries  concerning  either  the 
greater  motions  and  operations  of  nature,  or  her  more 
fubtile  and  hidden  works.  In  this  way  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  proceeded  in  his  difcoveries  :  he  eftablifiied 
his  account  of  the  lyflem  of  the  world  upon  the 
belt  agronomical  obfervations,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  performed  himfelf,  on  the  other,  with  the 
greateft  addrefs,  the  experiments  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  pry  into  the  more  fecret  operations  of  na¬ 
ture  amongft  the  minute  particles  of  matter.  On 
either  fide  he  has  extended  our  views  very  far,  and 
lias  left  valuable  hints  and  intimations  of  what  yet 
lies  involved  in  obfcurity. 

For  thofe  purpofes  he  has  given  us  two  incompa¬ 
rable  treatifes,  the  moil  perfedt  in  their  kind  philo¬ 
fophy  has  to  boaft  of •,  his  mathematical  Principles 
of  Natural  Philofophy,  and  his  Treatife  of  Optics . 
In  the  firit  he  defcribes  the  fyftem  of  the  world, 
and  demonftrates  the  powers  which  govern  the  ce- 
leftial  motions,  and  produce  their  mutual  influences. 
Thefe  are  extended  from  the  center  of  the  fun  to 
the  utmoft  altitude  of  the  higheft  comet,  and  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  fartheft  limits  of  the  univerfe.  Nor 
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arc  thefe  new  or  abftrufe  principles,  like  to  thofc 
which  never  had  a  being  but  in  the  imagination  of 
philofophers,  but  the  fame  which  are  moft  familiar  to 
mankind,  and  in  common  ufe,  farther  extended  and 
more  accurately  defined.  In  the  fecond,  he  treats  of 
light,  which,  though  the  moft  potent  agent  in  nature, 
that  is  ienfible  to  us,  adts  only  at  the  leaf!  diftances. 
His  admirable  difcoveries,  on  this  fubjedf,  led  him 
to  fearch  into  the  motions  that  are  amongfl  the  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  matter,  the  moft  abftrufe  of  all  na¬ 
tural  phenomena, 

In  the  firft,  he  had  the  obfervations  of  aftrono- 
mers  for  many  ages  to  build  on,  with  valuable  con- 
fequences  that  had  been  derived  from  them,  by  the 
laborious  calculations  of  diligent  and  ingenious  men. 
The  conftancy  and  regularity  of  the  celeftial  motions 
had  contributed,  with  the  obfervations  of  fome  thou- 
fands  of  years,  to  render  aftronomy  the  moft  exadf 
part  of  the  hiftory  of  nature  ;  the  dodtrine  of  co¬ 
mets  only  excepted.  The  vaft  diftances  of  the 
great  bodies  which  compofe  the  fyftem,  from  each 
other,  rather  favoured  a  juft  analyfis  of  the  powers 
by  which  they  adf  on  one  another ;  fince  by  the 
greatnefs  of  the  diftance,  thefe  muft  be  reduced  to  a 
few  fimple  principles,  and  be  the  more  eafily  difco- 
vered.  In  the  fecond  treatife,  he  inquires  into  more 
hidden  parts  of  nature,  and  had  moft  of  the  phae'no- 
mena  themfelves  to  trace,  as  well  as  their  caufes. 
The  fubjedf  is  rather  more  nice  and  difficult,  becaufe 
of  the  inconceivable  miniltenefs  of  the  agents,  and 
the  fubtiity  and  quicknefk  of  the  motions  ♦,  and  the 
principles  combined  in  producing  the  phenomena 
being  more  various,  it  could  not  be  expedted  that 
they  fhould  be  fo  eafily  fubjedfed  to  an  analyfis . 
Hence  it  is,  that  what  he  has  delivered  in  the  firft 
( tho5  ftiil  capable  of  improvement)  is  more  complete 
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and  finiftied  in  feveral  refpedts  *,  while  his  difcoveries 
of  the  fecond  fort  are  more  aftoniihing. 

After  having  eftablifhed  the  principle  of  the  uni- 
verfal  Gravitation  of  Matter  in  the  firft  treati fe, 
when  he  is  not  able  to  demonftrate  the  caufes  of  the 
phenomena  defcribed  in  the  fecond  more  evidently, 
he  endeavours  to  judge  of  them,  by  analogy ,  from 
what  he  had  found  in  the  greater  motions  of  the 
fyftem  •,  a  way  of  reafoning  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
harmony  of  things,  and  to  the  old  maxim  afcribed 
to  Hermes  *,  and  approved  by  the  obfervation  and 
judgment  of  the  bell  philofophers,  “  That  what 
paffes  in  the  heavens  above  is  fimilar  and  analogous 
to  what  paffes  on  earth  below.55  He  had  found 
that  ail  bodies  gravitated  towards  each  other,  by  a 
power  that  a6is  on  all  their  particles  equally  at  equal 
diftances,  and  increafes  according  to  a  hated  law 
when  the  diftance  is  diminifhed.  From  a  like  prin¬ 
ciple,  adding  at  lefs  diftances  with  greater  vigour, 
and  with  more  variety,  but  infenfibly  at  larger  dif¬ 
tances,  he  fufpedted  that  the  more  abftrufe  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature  proceeded.  It  was  a  great  matter 
In  philofophy  to  be  fecure  of  one  general  principle  ; 
and  one  was  fufficient  for  carrying  on  the  regular 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A  greater  variety 
was  neceffary  for  conducing  the  different  operations 
of  nature  in  particular  parts ;  and  thefe  being  in¬ 
volved  in  fome  obfcnrity,  till  better  light  fhould 
appear,  he  could  find  no  furer  ground  on  which  to 
found  a  judgment  of  them,  than  that  principle  he 
had  already  fhewn  to  take  place  in  nature.  But  be- 

*  A  principle  not  unlike  this  is  afcribed  to  the  Perfian  and 
Chaldean  magi,  o-u/attc Civcti  <r&  avco  'To7$  act T<y.  P/el/.  Decla- 
ratio  dogmat.  Chaidaic.  Tho’  this,  as  other  maxims,  was  much 
abided  in  progrefs  of  time,  when  philofophers  degenerated  from 
their  firft  fimplicity. 
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caufe  we  often  find  that  phenomena,  which,  at  firft 
fight,  appear  of  a  very  different  fort,  flow  neverthe- 
lefs  from  the  fame  caufe,  and  feveral  Inch  caules  arc 
often  refolved,  on  farther  enquiry,  into  one  more  ge¬ 
neral  principle ;  the  whole  confutation  of  nature 
(notwithflanding  the  variety  of  appearances)  mani- 
feftly  leading  to  one  fupreme  caufe  •,  this  great  phi- 
lofopher  was  hence  induced,  as  well  as  from  feveral 
obfervations  he  had  made,  to  think  that  all  thefe 
powers  might  proceed  from  one  general  inftrument 
or  agent,  as  various  branches  from  one  great  item, 
whole  efficacy  might  be  refolved  more  immediately 
into  the  direction  or  influences  of  the  fovereign  caufe 
that  rules  the  univerfe.  But  he  fpeaks  of  this  in  the 
manner  that  became  a  philofopher  who  had  fo  much 
ftudied  nature,  and  knew  how  obfcure  thofe  arduous 
parts  of  her  fcheme  muft  be  to  us. 

7.  As  the  moil  obvious  views  of  the  creation  fug¬ 
ged:  to  all  men  the  perfuafion  of  the  being  and 
government  of  a  Deity  ;  fo  every  dilcovery  in  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy  enforces  it :  and  with  this  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  difcoveries,  this  great  man  concludes 
both  thofe  treatifes.  Nor  is  his  philofophy  to  be 
thought  of  little  fervice  for  this  purpofe,  though  he 
has  not  been  able  to  explain  fully  the  primary  caufes 
themfelves. 

The  great  myflerious  Being,  who  made  and  go¬ 
verns  the  whole  fyftem,  has  fet  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
caufes  in  our  view  j  but  we  find  that,  as  he  himfelf 
is  too  high  for  our  comprehenfion,  fo  his  more  imme¬ 
diate  inftruments  in  the  univerle,  are  alfo  involved  in 
an  obfcurity  that  philofophy  is  not  able  to  diflipate  ; 
and  thus  our  veneration  for  the  fupreme  Author  is 
always  increafed,  in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  works.  As  we  arife  in  philolophv 
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towards  the  firik  caufe,  we  obtain  more  exeeorfn  e  s  ews 
of  the  conftitution  of  things,  and  fee  his  indue 
more  plainly.  We  perceive  that  we  are  approac  i 
to  him,  from  the  fimplicity  and  generality  of  me 
powers  or  laws  we  difcover  ,  from  the  difficulty  we 
find  to  account  for  them  mechanically  ;  tram  the 
more  and  more  complete  beauty  and  contrivance, 
that  appears  to  us  in  the  icheme  of  his  works  as  we 
advance  ;  and  from  the  hints  we  obtain  ot  greater 
things  yet  out  of  our  reach  :  but  ft  ill  we  ftnd  our- 
felves  at  a  diftance  from  Him,  the  great  fource  of  all 
motion,  power,  and  efficacy  ;  who,  after  all  our  enqui¬ 
ries,  continues  removed  from  us  and  veiled  in  darknefs. 
He  is  not  the  objed  of  fenfe  ;  his  nature  and  eftence 
are  unfathomable the  more  immediate  inftruments 
of  his  power  and  energy  are  but  oblcurely  known  to 
us  *,  the  leaft  part  of  nature,  when  we  endeavour  to 
comprehend  it,  perplexes  us  ;  even  place  and  time-,  of 
which  our  ideas  feem  to  be  fimple  and  clear,  have 
enough  in  them  to  embarrafs  thole  who  allow  nothing 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  faculties.  Thele 
things,  however,  do  not  hinder  but  .we  may  learn  to 
form  great  and  juft  conceptions  of  him  from  his  fen- 
fible  works,  where  an  art  and  fkill  is  expreffed  that 
Is  obvious  to  the  moft  fuperficial  fpedator,  furprizes 
the  moft  experienced  enquirer,  and  many  times  fur- 
pafies  the  comprehenfion  of  die  profoundeft  philofo- 
pher.  From  what  we  are  able  to  underftand  of  na¬ 
ture,  we  may  entertain  the  greater  expectations  of 
what  will  be  difcovered  to  us,  if  ever  we  ffiall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  penetrate  to  the  firft  caufe  himfelf,  and  fee 
the  whole  fcheme  of  his  works  as  they  are  really  de¬ 
rived  from  him,  when  our  imperfed  philcfophy  ffiall 
be  completed,, 
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Of  the  fyjtems  of  the  ancient  philofophers, 

i.fJIHOSE  who  have  not  imbibed  the  preju- 
dices  of  philofophers,  are  eafiiy  convinced 
that  natural  knowledge  is  to  be  founded  on  experi¬ 
ment  and  obfervation.  But  there  is  a  philofophy 
that  intoxicates  the  mind,  while  it  pretends  to  elevate 
and  fatisfy  it,  which  teaches  to  deipife  the  plain  and 
fober  way  of  truth.  And  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  deal 
with  thole  who  have  loft  themfelves  in  the  dark 
fchemes  of  an  inviolable  and  univerfal  neceffity,  or 
with  thofe  who  are  ever  dreaming  themfelves  poffefl 
of  the  eternal  reafons  and  primary  caufes  of  things. 
The  lead  fhew  of  an  argument  in  their  own  vi- 
fionary  way  takes  infinitely  more  with  them,  than 
the  cleared  evidence  from  faff  or  obfervation  ;  and 
fo  fond  they  appear  of  iuch  airy  fchemes,  that  they 
would  chufe  rather  to  go  on  difputing  for  ever,  than 
condefcend  to  acquiefce  in  certainty  obtained  in  a 
lower  way. 

% 

To  an  impartial  enquirer.  Sir  Ifaac  Newt  on*  s 
method,  defcribed  in  the  lafl  chapter,  approves  itfelf ; 
and  feme  ingenious  men  have  been  ienfible  of  the 
neceffity  of  following  it,  in  former  times.  But  the 
general  practice  of  philofophers  has  been  very  differ¬ 
ent  ;  and  fy (terns  founded  on  abftradted  fpeculations 
itill  fo  much  prevail,  that  it  will  be  neceffary  for  our 
purpol'e  to  fhew,  by  a  few  obfervations  on  the  hilfory 
of  learning,  how  vain  and  fruitiefs  fuch  attempts 
have  always  proved. 

Theories 
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Theories  of  this  kind  have  been  invented,  and 
amended  again  and  again,  with  great  labour  and 
expence  of  thought;  but  ftill  when  they  came  to 
compare  them  with  nature,  how  wide  has  been  the 
difference  ! — -ibi  omnis  effufus  labor .  If  we  look  back 
into  the  flate  of  philofophy  in  the  different  ages,  we 
ihall  learn  from  the  hiftory  of  every  period,  that  as 
far  as  philofophers  confulted  nature,  and  proceeded 
on  observation,  they  made  feme  progrefs  in  true 
knowledge  *,  but  as  far  as  they  pretended  to  cany 
on  their  fchemes  without  this,  they  only  multiplied 
difputes. 

The  beginnings  of  learning,  as  of  other  things, 
are  uncertain  and  obfeured  with  fables  :  we  collect, 
however,  from  feveral  teftimonies,  that  the  oldeft 
and  molt  celebrated  philofophers  of  Phoenicia  and 
Greece  made  a  vacuum  and  atoms ,  and  the  gravity  of 
atoms,  the  nrft  principles  of  their  philofophy  * ; 
whether  thefe  were  fuggefted  to  them  from  their 
early  obfervations  of  nature,  before  her  plain  ap¬ 
pearances  were  obfeured  by  the  imaginary  fchemes 
and  the  difputes  of  fpeculative  men,  or  were  derived 
from  fotne  other  origin.  Afterwards  various 
fyitems  appeared,  but  fome  traces  of  thofe  antient 
principles  are  for  a  long  time  to  be  difeovered 
amongft  the  dodlrines  of  fueceeding  philofophers, 
though  interwoven  with  their  own  particular  tenets  *, 


*  According  to  Pojidonius  the  Hoick,  as  cited  by  Strabo  and 
Sextus  Empiricus ,  the  doCtrine  of  Atoms  was  more  ancient  than 
the  times  cf  the  Trojan  war,  having  been  taught  by  Mofchus  a 
Phoenician,  the  fame  probably  meant  by  lamblichus,  when  he 
tells  us  that  Pythagoras  converfed  at  Si  don  with  the  prophets,  the 
fuccelfors  of  Mochus  the  phyhologer.  In  thofe  early  times  the 
characters  of  lawgiver  and  philofopher  were  united,  and  this 
Mochus  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Mofes 
the  iegiflator  of  the  Jews* 

and 
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and  what  appears  to  be  moft  uniform  in  the  variety 
of  their  opinions  feems  to  be  derived  from  this 
fource  *.  The  more  ancient  atomifts  feem  to  have 
taught  that  there  were  living  fubftances  alfo,  which 
pre-exifted  before  the  union  of  the  fyftems  of  thofe 
elementary  corpufcles,  and  continued  to  exift  after 
their  diffolution.  They  law  the  neceflity  of  admit- 
ing  aCtive  as  well  as  palTive  principles,  life  as  well 
as  mechanifm,  throughout  the  world  j-%  But  this 
entire  and  genuine  philofophy  was  difmembered  af¬ 
terwards,  and  from  an  affectation  of  flmplicity,  or 
for  other  reafons,  one  fort  of  permanent  fubftance 
v/as  thought  fufficient.  One  party  retained  the 
paffive  and  fluggifh  matter  only,  and  from  the  for¬ 
tuitous  concourfe  of  its  corpufcles  pretended  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  Others,  more 
refined,  afcribed  reality  and  permanency  to  aCtive 
incorporeal  fubftances  chiefly,  or  only.  And  fo  fimi- 
lar  were  their  divifions  and  difputes  to  thofe  of  our 
ow'n  times,  that  a  third  fort  feem  to  have  rejected 
the  reality  of  both,  while  they  maintained  that  there 
was  no  fiability  of  effence  or  knowledge  any  where 
to  be  found  •,  that  all  being  and  knowledge  was  fan- 
taftical  and  relative  only  ;  that  man  v/as  the  meafure 
of  truth  to  himfelf  in  all  things ;  and  that  every  opi¬ 
nion  or  fancy  of  every  one  was  true  J.  While  one 
feCt  thought  that  nothing  v/as  permanent,  but  that 
all  things  were  in  a  continual  flux  or  motion,  and 

*  They  taught  that  nothing  was  made  out  of  nothing,  that  no 
fubftance  is  generated  or  deftroyed,  that  colour  and  tafte  are  not 
in  the  objeCts,  &c.  which  feem  to  be  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
this  atomical  philofophy  amongft  the  Greeks.  See  Arijiot.  de 
anima,  Lib.  III.  Cap .  I.  who  afcribes  fuch  opinions  to  moft  of  the 
phyfiologers  before  his  time. 

f  See  Dr.  Cud'worth' s  intellectual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe. 
Book  I.  Chap.  I. 

X  This  was  the  doCtrine  of  Protagoras  the  Abderite.  Plat, 
Thtetctus, 

others. 
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others,  that  all  things  confided  of  one  immoveable 
and  infinite  effence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  fuc- 
ceffbrs  own  thetnfelves  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  their 
meaning  Cppofttion  to  each  other  feems  to  have 
driven  them  to  extremes,  and  both  aimed  at  too  ge¬ 
neral  and  extenfive  principles. 

As  to  the  particular  tenets  of  ST hales ,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors  of  the  Ionic  fchool,  the  fum  of  what  we  learn 
from  the  imperfect  accounts  we  have  of  them  is,  that 
each  overthrew  what  his  predeceffcr  had  advanced  *, 
and  met  with  the  fame  treatment  himfelf  from  his  fuc- 
ceffor.  One  of  them  is  faid  to  have  made  water  the 
principle  of  all  things  *,  another  chofe  air ;  a  third  fire, 
a  fourth  preferred  earth  ;  and  fome  took  them  all  in, 
and  made  thefe  four  the  elements  or  principles  of 
things.  So  early  did  the  paflion  for  fyftems  begin, 
and  difputes  in  confequence  of  Inch  precipitancy 
were  unavoidable. 

2.  In  the  time  of  this  uncertainty  amongft  the  phy- 
fiologcrs  (for  fuch  all  the  more  antient  philofophers 
were)  Socrates  appeared  in  the  world.  A  fublimity 
of  genius,  a  fimpiicity  of  manners,  a  particular  ta¬ 
lent  of  invefttgating  truth  and  expofing  error,  dif- 
tinguiibed  this  great  man. ,  In  his  youth  he  applied 
himfelf,  as  his  predeceiibrs  had  done,  to  natural 
knowledge,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  a  me¬ 
thod  and  principles.  But  after  examining  their  fchernes 
without  receiving  any  fatisfa&ion  from  them,  he 
was  too  fincere  a  lover  of  truth,  and  too  juft  to  man¬ 
kind,  to  attempt  to  invent  one  of  his  own,  or  to  dif- 
femble  his  ignorance  of  nature.  He  law  that 
imaginary  knowledge  was  the  greateft  obftrudtion  to 
true  fcience,  and  made  thofe  who  were  puffed  up 
with  it  very  troublefome  to  the  lovers  of  folid  learn- 

*  Plat .  Thscetet * 
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ing.  He  therefore  took  every  occafion  to  expofe  it, 
and  had  a  happy  talent  in  ridiculing  the  vanity  of 
the  fophifts  of  thofe  times,  who  pretended  to  know 
all  things.  The  oracle  on  a  certain  occafion  had 
declared  him  the  wifeft  of  men  ;  and  this  preference 
he  explained,  with  his  ufuai  modefiy,  to  be  owing 
to  this  only,  that  while  others  vainly  imagined  they 
knew  what  they  were  indeed  ignorant  of,  he  knew 
this  one  thing  more  than  they,  «  that  he  knew 
nothing.55 

After  many  other  fruitlefs  attempts  he  had  made 
in  his  youth  *  to  fee  into  the  caufes  of  things,  hap¬ 
pening  to  hear  that  Anaxagoras  taught  that  all  things 
were  governed  by  a  fupreme  mind,  and  being  mighti¬ 
ly  pleated  with  this  principle,  he  had  recourfe  to  his 
writings ;  full  of  expedation  to  fee  the  whole  fcheme 
of  nature  explained  from  the  perfed  wifdom  of  an 
all-governing  mind,  and  to  have  all  his  doubts 
about  the  perfedion  of  the  univerfe  fatisfied.  But 
he  was  much  difappointed,  when  he  found  that 
Anaxagoras  made  no  ufe  of  .this  fovereign  mind  in 
his  explications  of  nature,  and  referred  nothing  to 
the  order  and  perfedion  of  the  univerfe  as^  its 
reafon  ^  but  introduced  certain  aereal,  ethereal  and 
aqueous  powers,  and  Inch  incredible  principles  for 
the  caufes  of  things.  Upon  the  whole,  Socrates 
found  that  this  account  of  nature  was  no  more  fatif- 
fadory,  than  if  one  who  undertook  to  account  for 
all  the  adions  of  Socrates ,  fhould  begin  with  tell¬ 
ing  that  Socrates  was  aded  by  a  principle  of  thought 
and  defign  ;  and  pretending  to  explain  how  he  came 
to  be  fitting  in  prifon  at  that  time,  when  he  was 
condemned  to  die  by  the  unjuil  and  ungrateful 
Athenians ,  he  fhould  acquaint  us  that  the  body  of 
Socrates  confuted  of  bones  and  mufcles,  that  the 

\  r  r  */ 
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bones  were  folid  and  had  their  articulations,  while 
the  mufcles  were  capable  of  being  contracted  and 
extended,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  move  his 
body,  and  put  himfelf  in  a  fitting  pofture*,  and  after 
adding  an  explication  of  the  nature  of  found,  and 
of  the  organs  of  his  voice,  he  fhould  boaft  at  length 
that  he  had  thus  accounted  for  Socrates's  fitting  and 
converfing  with  his  friends  in  prifon  ;  without  taking 
notice  of  the  decree  of  the  Athenians ,  and  that  he 
himfelf  thought  it  was  more  juft  and  becoming  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  execution  of  their  fentence, 
than  efcape  to  Megara  or  Thebes ,  there  to  live  in 
exile.  46  5Tis  true,  fays  he,  that  without  bones  and 
<c  nerves  I  fhould  not  be  able  to  perform  any  aCtion 
4C  in  life,  but  it  would  be  an  unaccountable  way  of 
<c  fpeaking  to  affign  thofe  for  the  reafons  of  my  ac- 
4C  tions,  while  my  mind  is  influenced  by  the  appear-* 
V  ance  of  what  is  befiV 

I  have  taken  notice  of  this  paftage  the  rather, 
becaufe  it  ftiews  how  eftential  the  greateft  and  beft 
philofophers  have  thought  the  confideration  of  Anal 
caufes  to  be  to  true  philofophy ;  without  which  it 
wants  the  greateft  beauty,  perfection,  and  ufe.  It  gave 
a  particular  pleafure  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  fee  that 
his  philofophy  had  contributed  to  promote  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  (as  I  have  heard  him  obferve)  after 
Des  Cartes  and  others  had  endeavoured  to  banifh 
them.  It  is  furprizing  that  this  author  fhould  rep  re - 
fent  it  as  greater  prefumption  in  us  *  to  aim  at  the 

*  Princip .  Part  f0  §  28.  Nullas  unquam  rationes  circa  res  na- 
turales  a  fine,  quem  Deus  aut  natura  in  iis  faciendis  fibi  propo- 
fuiti  defumemus  ;  quia  non  tantum  debemus  nobis  arrogare  ut 
ejus  confiliorum  participes  nos  effe  putemus  ;  fed  ipfum  utcau- 
famefficientem  rerum  omnium  confiderantes,  videbimusquidnam, 
ex  iis  ejus  attributis  quorum  nos  nonnullam  notitiam  voluit 
habere,  circa  illos  ejus  effe&us,  qui  fenfibus  noftris  apparent* 
lumen  naturale  quod  nobis  indidit  concludendum  effe  oftendat. 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  final  canfes,  than  to  attempt  to  derive 
a  complete  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  from  the  nature  of 
the  Deity,  confidered  as  the  fupreme  efficient  caufe, 
or,  after  difcarding  mental  and  final  caufality,  to  re- 
folve  all  into  mechanifm  and  metaphyfical  or  mate¬ 
rial  necefilty.  Surely  this  is  the  fort  of  caufes  that  is 
moft  clearly  placed  in  our  view  •,  and  we  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  why  it  fhould  be  thought  arrogant  in  us,  to 
attend  to  the  defign  and  contrivance  that  is  fo  evi¬ 
dently  difplayed  in  nature,  and  obvious  to  all  men  ^ 
to  maintain,  for  inftance,  that  the  eye  was  made  for 
feeing,  tho*  we  may  not  be  able  either  to  account  me¬ 
chanically  for  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  coats  of 
the  eye,  or  to  explain  how  the  image  is  propagated 
from  the  retina  to  the  mind. 

Socrates ,  finding  all  dark  and  uncertain  in  the  va¬ 
rious  fyftems  of  his  predecefTors,  was  fatisfied  that  it 
was  better  to  reft  contented  with  the  general  view  of 
nature  open  to  all,  than  adopt  any  one  of  them  ; 
and  having  applied  himfelf  to  promote  the  practice 
as  well  as  the  theory  of  moral  philofophy  amongft 
his  fellow-citizens,  by  his  example  and  precepts,  he 
merited  the  higheft  efteem  and  admiration  of  man¬ 
kind  *.  Plato ,  however,  and  his  followers,  being 
fenfible  of  the  influence  which  natural  knowledge 

*  See  Aul.  Gellius ,  Lib.  6.  ch.  io.  where  an  extraordinary 
inftance  of  this  is  given  from  Taurus  a  Platonic  philofopher. 
The  Athenians,  upon  fome  difference  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Megara ,  made  it  capital  for  any  of  them  to  enter  Athens .  Euclid 
of  Megara ,  after  thisedift,  ufed  to  difguife  himfelf  as  a  woman, 
and  travel  twenty  miles  in  the  night  to  hear  Socrates.  Whence 
Taurus  takes  occafion  to  lament  how  much  philofophy  was  funk 
in  efteem  in  his  time.  Now,  fays  he,  we  fee  philosophers  run 
of  their  own  accord  to  attend  at  the  gates  of  the  young  and  rich, 
and  there  fit  waiting  to  noon  till  their  difciples  have  flept  out 
their  laft  night’s  debauch.  Diogenes  Laertius ,  however,  fpeaks 
of  a  ftranger  who  came  to  Athens  and  found  fault  with  Socrates 
in  fome  things. 
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mud  have  on  the  mod  important  truths,  returned  to 
it.  The  beauty  of 'the  univerfe  was  the  favourite 
fubjeCt  of  the  Platonids  ;  and  they  ufed  to  recom- 
mend  the  contemplation  and  imitation  of  its  regular 
and  condant  motions,  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  as 
the  bed  means  to  recover  their  antient  conformity 
with  it  in  a  prior  date,  and  to  become  worthy  or  re¬ 
turning  to  the  fame  date  again.  While  a  feCt  of  the 
Atomids  refolved  all  things  into  the  motions  and 
modifications  of  matter,  Plato  drove  to  raife  the 
thoughts  of  men  above  the  objects  of  fenfe,  and 
zealoudy  maintained  the  pre-eminence  of  active  in¬ 
corporeal  and  intellectual  beings.  Thefe,  according 
to  him,  are  the  true  fubdanc.es,  the  other  the  fha- 
dows  *,  which  lad  only,  thofe  grofs  philofophers 
could  perceive  ;  as  he  who  has  his  back  towards  the 
light  fees  it  not,  or  the  bodies  placed  betwixt  him 
and  it,  but  the  images  projected  from  them  only 
He  fpeaks,  however,  ibrnetirnes  of  the  infenfible 
particles  of  bodies,  which  can  only  be  perceived  by 
the  mind  and  underdanding,  afcribing  different  fi¬ 
gures  to  them  in  the  dyle  of  the  atomical  philofo- 
phy  j~.  If  he  carried  his  fondnefs  for  his  ideas  too 
far,  we  mud  own,  at  lead,  that  he  erred  on  the  mod 
innocent  fide  of  the  quedion,  in  oppofition  to  the 
dangerous  doCtrines  of  Democritus  and  others.  But 
however  laudable  the  views  of  this  amiable  philofo- 
pher  may  have  been,  furely  the  unintelligible  mydi- 
cal  doCtrines  of  fome  of  his  followers  J  ought  to  ad¬ 
monish  us  to  be  on  our  guard  againd  exceffes,  even 
in  a  good  caufe, 

i 

*  Plato  de  republica.  Lib.  7  &  IQ. 

f  Plat.  Timzeus. 

t  It  were  urmecefTary  to  cite  here  inftances  of  the  moft:  pro* 
found  myilicifin  from  Plotinus ,  and  other  platonifts* 
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3.  In  the  mean  time  the  followers  of  Pythagoras 
fiourifhed  in  Italy 9  and  taught  a  philofophy  that  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  to  much  the  refult  of  their 
own  obfervations,  as  to  have  been  tranfplanted  from 
the  ead  by  their  great  mader  ;  who  fpent  two  and 
twenty  years  in  thofe  parts,  and  fcrupled  not  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  cuftoms  *  mod  peculiar  to  the  eadern 
nations,  in  order  to  obtain  the  freer  accefs  to  their 
learned  men.  And  as  he  was  a  man  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  qualities  and  at  the  mod  pains,  fo  he  leems  to 
have  been  the  mod  fuccefsful  of  the  ancients  in  get- 
ting  acquainted  with  their  philofophy.  We  find 
that  his  followers  taught  the  true  account  of  the 
planetary  motions,  particularly  that  the  earth  moved 
daily  on  its  own  axis,  and  revolved  annually  round 
the  fun  ;  and  gave  the  fame  account  of  the  comets 
which  is  agreeable  to  modern  difcoveries  f.  They 
alfo  taught  that  every  dar  was  a  world  J,  and  that 
each  of  them  had  fomething  correfponding  to  our 
earth,  air,  and  water,  in  the  vad  expanfe.  The 
moon  particularly,  according  to  them,  was  inhabited 
by  larger  and  more  beautiful  animals  than  this  globe. 
We  find  fome  hints  concerning  the  gravitation  of  ce- 
ledial  bodies,  in  what  is  related  of  the  doctrines  of 
Phales  and  his  lucceiTors  :  but  Pythagoras  feems  to 
have  been  better  acquainted  with  it,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  had  a  view  to  it,  in  what  he  taught  concern¬ 
ing  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres  §. 

*  He  was  circumcifed  in  Egypt  after  the  manner  of  the  priefls 
of  that  country,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  molt  gracefu-1  perfon 
of  his  time.  Clem.  Alex  an  dr .  Strom.  Lib.  I. 

t  Arijlot.  Meteorol.  Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Plutarch,  de  plac.tis 
philofoph.  Lib.  III.  cap  2. 

X  Ibid.  .cap.  13,  Sc  30. 

§  Plin.  Lib.  IT.  cap.  22.  Macroh.  in  fomnium  Scip.  Lib.  II. 
cap.  1.  See  alfo  Plutarch,  de  animal,  procreatione,  e  Timaeo. 
oiTi  ttcjlK&i  Stohiyot  vrpicrfivra.Tot  quhopty-Zv  IpycLVct  [Axa/Kct 
*3 iuVi  Sec.  to  the  end. 
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A  mufical  chord  gives  the  fame  notes  as  one  dou¬ 
ble  in  length,  when  the  tenfion  or  force  with  which 
the  latter  is  dretched  is  quadruple  :  and  the  gravity 
of  a  planet  is  quadruple  of  the  gravity  of  a  planet 
at  a  double  didance.  In  general,  that  any  mufical 
chord  may  become  unifon  to  a  leffer  chord  of  the 
fame  kind,  its  tenfion  mull  be  increafed  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  fquare  of  its  length  is  greater  *,  and 
that  the  gravity  of  a  planet  may  become  equal  to  the 
gravity  of  another  planet  nearer  to  the  fun,  it  mud 
be  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  fquare  of  its  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  fun  is  greater.  If  therefore  we  fhould 
fuppofe  mufical  chords  extended  from  the  fun  to 
each  planet,  that  all  thefe  chords  might  become  uni¬ 
fon,  it  would  be  requifite  to  increafe  or  dimimCh  their 
tendons  in  the  fame  proportions  as  would  be  fufEcient 
to  render  the  gravities  of  the  planets  equal.  And 
from  the  fimilitude  of  thofe  proportions,  the  cele¬ 
brated  dobfrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  derived. 

As  thefe  do6h*ines  of  the  Pythagoreans ,  concern¬ 
ing  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  earth,  the 
revolutions  of  the  comets,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon  and  Ears,  and  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres,  are 
very  remote  from  the  fugged  ions  of  fenfe,  and  op- 
pofite  to  vulgar  prejudices  •,  fo  we  cannot  but  fup¬ 
pofe  that  they  who  fil'd  dilcovered  them  mud  have 
imde  a  very  confiderable  progrefs  in  adronomy  and 
natural  philofophy.  It  is  no  ealy  matter  to  perfuade 
a  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  true  theory  of  mo¬ 
tion,  that  the  earth,  which  of  all  things  in  nature 
appears  to  be  mod  fixed  and  dable,  is  carried  on  in 
fuch  a  manner,  and  with  fo  much  rapidity,  in  the 
expanfe.  To  be  fatisfied  of  thefe  doblrines,  fo  as 
to  reckon  the  earth  anion gd  the  dars,  and  confider 
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the  ftars  as  10  many  worlds,  one  mud  have  got  over 
many  difficulties  from  fenfe,  as  well  as  from  the  reli¬ 
gious  prejudices  that  prevailed  in  thole  days.  When 
therefore  we  find  the  accounts  of  them  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  be  very  imperfedt,  mixed  with  errors  and 
mifreprefentations,  it  feems  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  they  had  fome  hints  of  them  only  from  fome 
more  knowing  nations  who  had  made  greater  advan¬ 
ces  in  philofophy  ;  and  that  they  were  able  to  de¬ 
fer  i  be  them  perhaps  not  much  better  than  we  may 
imagine  an  ingenious  Indian ,  after  paffing  fome  years 
in  Europe ,  and  having  had  fome  accefs  to  learned 
men,  would  reprefent  our  fyftems  to  his  countrymen 
after  his  return.  Hence  it  was  that  th z  Pythagoreans 
do  not  feem  to  have  been  in  a  condition  to  defend 
their  dodlrines,  tho5  true  *,  and  Arifiotle  refutes  them 
with  the  appearance  of  reafon  on  his  fide.  What 
he  fays  of  their  fyftem  ffiews  that  either  it  was  net 
delcribed  rightly  by  them,  or  that  he  mifunderftood 
them.  We  are  told  that  they  taught  that  there  was 
an  earth  oppofite  to  our  earth,  and  feveral  other 
bodies  revolving  about  the  fun  which  were  concealed 
from  us  by  the  earth,  and  that  from  this,  they  ex¬ 
plained  why  there  were  more  eciipfes  of  the  moon 
than  of  the  fun  *.  On  this  occafion  he  urges  againil 
them  a  complaint,  for  which  philofophers  have  too 
often  given  ground,  “  That  inftead  of  fuiting  their 

philofophy  to  nature,  they  had  mifrep refen  ted  the 
“  phenomena,  that  they  might  appear  conformable 
“  to  their  own  fuppafitions.”  But  had  he  been 

v  De  coslo,  lib.  II.  cap.  15.  We  may  be  the  lefs  furprized 
that  the  Greeks  had  fo  imperfect  accounts  of  the  eaftern  learning, 
if  it  be  t  rue  that  fome  of  the  mod  noted  amongft  their  philofo- 
phers,  travelled  into  Egypt  from  a  very  different  view  than  ac¬ 
quiring  their  philofophy.  Plato* s  chief  view  is  faidto  have  been 
to  fell  his  oil. 
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better  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  and  this  fy li¬ 
tem,  he  had  formed  a  better  judgment  of  it. 

At  this  time  geometry  was  in  high  efleem.  We 
have  reafon  to  think  that  the  fondnefs  of  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans  and  Platonijis  for  it  fometimes  mi  fled  them, 
by  inducing  them  to  derive  the  myfleries  of  nature 
from  fuch  analogies  of  figures  and  numbers  as  are 
not  only  unintelligible  to  us,  but  in  fome  cafes  feem 
not  capable  of  any  juft  explication.  The  ufe  they 
made  of  the  five  regular  folids  in  philolophy  is  a  re¬ 
markable  inftance  of  this,  and  mult  have  been  a  very 

*  •> 

important  part  of  their  fcheme,  if  we  may  depend 
upon  the  antient  commentators  on  Euclid  ;  who  tell 
us  that  he  was  a  platonic  philofopher,  and  compofed 
his  excellent  elements  for  the  fake  of  this  doftrine. 
But  as  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  fpeculation,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  there  can  be  any  analogy  between  it 
and  the  conflitution  of  nature  *,  and  they  have  not 
been  fuccefsful  who  have  of  late  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  analogy  ;  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  jfhew 
afterwards,  when  we  come  to  give  fome  account  of 
Kepler* s  difcoveries.  Nor  is  this  the  only  inffance, 
where  a  purfuit  of  analogies  and  harmonies  has  led 
us  into  error,  in  philolophy.  Geometry  can  be  of 
little  ufe  in  it  till  data  are  collected  to  build  on,  and 
Lord  Verulum  has  j uftly  obferved,  Mathefin  philofo- 
phiam  naturaiem  terminare  debere ,  non  generare  aut 
procreare . 

4.  From  Ariftotle* s  philofophy  we  may  learn,  that 
the  greateft  penetration,  without  other  helps,  will 
ever  be  of  lefs  fervice  in  enquiries  into  nature,  than 
in  metaphyfics  and  dialectics  ;  where  the  force  of 
genius  may  indeed  atchieve  wonders.  Inftead  of  the 
more  antient  fyflems,  he  introduced  matter ,  form , 
and  privation  as  the  principles  of  all  things  :  but  it 
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does  not  appear  that  this  dodtrine  was  of  great  ufe  to 
him  in  natural  philofophy.  He  furpafled  all  the 
ocher  philofophers,  in  ftating  the  divifions  and  defi¬ 
nitions  relating  to  his  fubjedts,  with  peculiar  accu¬ 
racy  ;  yet  lbme  of  his  dodlrines  are  fo  ohfcurely  ex- 
prefled,  according  to  the  confeflion  of  his  moft  de¬ 
voted  difciples,  that  tho5  they  took  the  utmoA  pains 
to  difcover  his  meaning  (and  fome  of  them,  as  is 
reported,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner)  they  were 
not  able  to  penetrate  into  it ;  and  it  is  difputed  to 
this  day  what  were  his  fentiments  on  fome  of  the  molt 
important  fubjedts. 

He  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  his  pupil 
Alexander  to  make  vaft  collections  relating  to  the 
hiftory  of  nature,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  which 
have  been  often  copied  by  natural  hiftorians  fince*. 
But  in  his  general  and  theoretical  writings  concern¬ 
ing  nature,  tho5  his  reafonings  may  appear  acute  and 
fubtle,  the  conclufions  are  commonly  fuch  as  are 
overthrown  by  later  dilcoveries.  How  he  defcribed 
the  Pythagorean  dodtrine  concerning  the  two-fold 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  endeavoured  to  refute  it, 
we  obferved  above  :  in  one  of  the  treadles  that  are 
afcribed  to  him  -f,  the  author  pretends  to  demonftrate 
that  the  matter  of  the  heavens  is  ungenerated,  in¬ 
corruptible,  and  fubjedt  to  no  alteration  ;  and  fup- 
pofes  the  ftars  to  be  carried  round  the  earth  in  folid 
orbs.  In  thefe  dodtrines  he  was  generally  followed, 
till  Tycho  by  his  obfervations,  and  Galileo  by  his 
arguments,  expofed  their  fallacy.  Some  have  com¬ 
plained,  that  there  is  lefs  mention  of  a  Deity,  in  his 

*  According  to  Plz»y,  Arijtotle  wrote  fifty  volumes  concern¬ 
ing  animals,  and  feveral  thoufand  perfons  in  Greece ,  and  AJia% 
by  Alexander's  orders,  alfifted  him  in  his  enquiries.  The  ex¬ 
pence  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  eighty  talents, 

t  De  ccelo. 
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cxtenfive  and  various  works,  than  in  mod  of  the 
antient  philofophers  ;  that  i  I h  PI  KOXMOT,  (or,  as 
fome  fay  it  ought  to  be  entitled,  DEPI  HAN1  OS) 
excepted  ;  which  for  this  reafon  has  been  afcribed 
to  another  author.  But  there  are  many  who  j  udge 
this  admirable  piece  to  be  Ariftotle' s  ;  and  Gajjendus 
is  of  opinion  that  he  compoied  it  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  as  the  refuit  of  his  moil  ierious 
thoughts  A 

It  may  be  obferved  in  favour  of  this  great  philo¬ 
sopher,  that  perhaps  he  did  not  intend  his  difcoveries 
ihould  be  well  underftoocl  from  his  public  writings ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  when  his  pupil  *  complained  of 
bis  publifhing  fome  of  his  treatifes,  he  irdinuated,  by 
bis  aniwer,  that  they  would  be  underftood  by  philo¬ 
fophers  only.  Had  we  a  more  perfect  account  of  his 
do&rines  concerning  forms  and  qualities,  poffibly 
they  might  appear  in  a  better  light :  perhaps  he  meant 
only  to  affert,  in  oppofition  to  that  branch  of  the 
^tomifts  who  followed  Democritus ,  that  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature  could  not  be  accounted  for  from 
matter  and  motion  only  ;  but  that  the  qualities  of 
bodies  arile  from  hidden  powers  adding  varioufly  on 
different  combinations  of  the  particles  of  matter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  eftablifbed.  The  conduct  of 
Calliftbenes ,  whom  he  recommended  to  Alexander  to 
accompany  him  in  his  Afiaiic  conquefts,  does  great 
honour  to  Ariftotle :  A  profecution  however,  carried 
pn  by  the  Athenian  priefts,  obliged  him  to  abandon 
their  city,  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Socrates. 

Ariftotle  was  for  a  long  time  called  the  Prince  of 
Philofophers  ;  and  podeffed  the  moft  abfolute  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  fchools,  not  in  Europe  only,  but  even  in 

*  De  phyfielogia  Epicuri. 
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Africa ,  amongft  Mahometans  as  well  as  Chriftians. 
They  had  translations  of  his  works  in  Terfia  and  at 
Samar cand ;  and  no  philofopher  ever  acquired  fo  uni- 
verfal  or  fo  high  an  efteem.  His  opinion  was  allowed 
to  {land  on  a  level  with  reafon  itfelf ;  nor  was  there 
any  appeal  from  it  admitted,  the  parties,  in  every 
difpute,  being  obliged  to  (hew  that  their  conclufions 
were  no  lefs  conformable  to  Ariftotle  s  doctrine  than 
to  truth.  This,  however,  did  not  put  an  end  to  dis¬ 
putes,  but  rather  ferved  to  multiply  them  for  nei¬ 
ther  was  it  eafier  to  alcertain  his  meaning  than  to 
come  at  the  truth,  nor  was  his  doctrine  conhftem: 
with  itfelf.  It  is  not  improper  to  have  this  fiavifli 
fubjedtion  of  philofophqrs  in  remembrance  *,  becaule 
an  high  efteem  for  great  men  is  apt  to  make  us  de¬ 
voted  to  their  opinions  even  in  doubtful  matters,  and 
fometimes  in  fuch  as  are  foreign  to  philofophy. 

5.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Epicurean  fyf- 
tem,  and  fh all  have  occafion  frequently  to  make  re¬ 
marks  upon  it  afterwards.  Whoever  confiders  the 
extravagant  dodlrines  of  this  fed,  and  of  the  other 
Dogmatifts,  of  whatever  denomination,  Peripate¬ 
tics  or  Stoics,  may  admire  fame  of  them  for  their 
morality,  and  more  for  their  eloquence,  it  having 
been  their  chief  bufinefs  to  difpute  for  their  fchemes 
and  declaim  upon  them ;  but  cannot  be  greatly  fur- 
prized  that,  as  to  what  relates  to  natural  knowledge, 
lo  many  pined  the  lceptics  •,  and  either  maintained 
that  it  was  impoftible  to  difcover  truth,  with  fame  of 
them-,  or  with  others,  that  men  were  only  in  purfuir, 
not  in  pofieftion  of  it.  The  fedts,  and  fuhdivifions 
of  fedts,  at  length  became  fo  numerous,  and  their 
fyftems  fo  various,  that  almoft  every  perfon  of  any 
note  addidted  himfelf  in  fome  degree  to  philofophy  : 
for  none  could  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  a  fedt  and  dodtrine 
fuited  to  his  tafte  and  inclination.  But  it  does  not 
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appear  that  this  great  increafe  of  philofophers  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  the  icience,  or 
did  fervice  to  truth  :  fuch  was  their  licentioufnefs, 
and  fo  great  the  variety  of  their  opinions,  that  there 
has  hardly  appealed  any  dodrine,  in  later  times,  but 
may  be  fupported  by  the  authority  of  one  or  other  of 
them.  It  has  been  juftly  obferved  that  we  may  learn 
fomething  from  the  faults  and  miltakes  of  others,  in 
every  art  •,  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  errors  of  one 
fed:  in  philofophy  ferved  to  put  others  on  their 
guard.  The  great  mailers  we  have  mentioned  had 
given  an  unhappy  example  ;  and  their  fucceffors 
exceeded  them  in  grafting  one  fidlion  upon  another, 
to  ferve  their  purpoies.  Thus  the  Platoniils  became 
unintelligible  myilics,  and  the  Peripatetics  unwearied 
difputants  j  while  every  fed;  had  its  tale  or  fcheme, 
magnified  by  the  party,  but  condemned  by  all  the 
reft. 

When  the  antients,  however,  applied  themfelves 
to  confider  the  heavens,  or  to  colled:  the  hiftory  of 
nature,  they  did  not  iofe  their  labour  •,  their  obfer- 
vations,  fo  me  times,  fuggefted  to  them  imperfedfc 
views  of  the  true  caufes  which  obtain  in  the  uni- 
verfe  :  and  we  have  reaion  to  admire  feme  hints  of 
this  kind  that  appear  in  feveral  paiTages  of  their 
writings,  and  feem  to  be  anticipations  of  fome  of  the 
moft  valuable  modern  difeoveries.  But,  generally 
fpeaking,  they  indulged  themfelves  too  much  in 
abftruie  fruitlcfs  difqiufitions  concerning  the  hidden 
eftences  of  things,  and  fought  after  a  knowledge 
that  was  not  luited  to  the  grounds  they  had  to  build 
on.  As  to  their  accounts  of  the  fyftem  of  the 
world,  the  Pythagorean  dodrines  were  quite  forgot, 
and  the  opinions  o i  Arifio  tie  and  Eudoxus  univerfally 
prevailed.  In  procefs  of  time  great  liberties  were 
taken  with  nature,  folid  orbs  and  epicycles  were 
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multiplied,  to  anfwer  every  appearance,  till  the  uni- 
verle  in  their  defcriptions  loft  its  native  beauty,  and 
feemed  reduced  to  a  chaos  again  by  their  unhappy 
labours. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  nor  of  ufe  for  our  purpofe, 
to  trace  the  hiltory  of  learning  thro5  its  various  re¬ 
volutions  in  the  later  ages,  when  philofophy  and 
philofophers  fell  into  contempt ;  when  they  became 
more  diftinguifhed  by  their  extravagant  opinions, 
manners  and  temper*,  than  by  any  real  knowledge 
and  merit.  How  different  they  were,  lo  early  as  in 
the  times  of  the  Crefars,  from  the  famous  Pythago¬ 
rean  lawgivers,  the  incomparable  Socrates ,  and  others 
who  adorned  the  firft  ages  of  philofophy,  we  may 
learn  from  the  picture  given  of  them  by  Tacitus . 
64  Nero,  fays  this  author,  ufed  to  beftow  ibme  time 
44  after  meals  in  hearing  the  reafonings  of  different 
*4  philofophers,  and  while  each  maintained  his  own 
•4  left,  and  every  one  exprelly  contradicted  another, 
44  they  all  conipired  to  expole  their  endlefs  variance 
44  and  broils,  as  well  as  to  difplay  their  peculiar 
f4  and  favourite  opinions  *,  nay,  there  were  fome  of 
44  thofe  folemn  mailers  of  wifdom,  highly  fond  of 
44  being  feen  with  their  gloomy  afpeft  and  rigid  ac- 
44  cent,  amidft  the  royal  excdfes  and  recreations  of 
*4  Nero  f  . 

*  Sapientiam  capillis  et  habitu  jaflant,  fays  Lattantius  fpeak- 
mg  of  them.  See  alfo  the  complaint  of  Taurus  the  philofopher, 
cited  from  Aid.  Gellius  above  in  the  notes  on  §  2.  of  this  chap¬ 
ter. 

f  Tacit,  annal.  lib  14.  We  have  faid  nothing  of  the  Cbi- 
nefe,  lor  tho’  no  nation  has  applied  to  aftronomy  for  fo  long  a 
time,  or  with  fo  much  encouragement  from  the  public,  they  leem 
to  have  made  little  progrefs,  by  the  accounts  we  have  q!  them  : 
this  may  be  afcribed,  in  part  at  lead,  to  their  negle6l  of  geometry 
(without  which  it  is  impoifible  to  make  great  advances  in  allro- 
j^omy)  and  their  having  no  correfpondence  with  other  nations. 
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But  the  ftate  of  learning  proved  {till  more  deplo¬ 
rable  in  a  later  period  ^  that  ought  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  becaufe  it  difcovers  to  us  the  moft  cruel  ene¬ 
my  to  true  philofophy.  ’Twas  fometime  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire ,  when  the  majefty  and 
policy  of  that  people  had  given  way  to  Gothic  bar¬ 
barity,  that  fuperftition  reigned  uncontrouled,  liberty 
of  enquiry  was  profcribed,  and  a  favage  zeal  fought 
to  root  out  the  memory  of  antient  learning,  by  de- 
ftroying  the  records  of  it,  the  ineftimable  produdl  of 
the  labours  of  pad  times.  The  fatal  fcheme  proved 
but  too  fuccefsful,  for  foon  a  thick  cloud  feems  to 
have  darkened  the  underftandings  of  men,  and  to 
have  almoft  exlinguifhed  their  natural  faculties*, 
in  fp  much  that  a  part  of  the  fucceeding  times  ob¬ 
tained  the  appellation  of  the  leaden  ages,  as  worfe 
than  the  iron  age  of  the  poets.  Authority  for  a  long 
time  ufurped  the  place  of  reafon,  and,  under  the 
abufed  pretence  of  making  them  more  fubmiftive  to 
heaven,  mankind  were  enflaved  and  degraded. 
Here  and  there  fome  appeared  worthy  of  better 
times  •,  but  thefe  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
genius  of  that  barbarous  age  :  if  they  applied  to 
true  philofophy,  it  was  either  in  a  private  and  myfte- 
rious  manner,  or  their  abilities  and  merit  ferved  only 
to  provoke  fevere  and  cruel  treatment  from  their 
bigotted  cotemporaries.  This  was  the  fate  of  the 
famous  Roger  Bacon ,  who  appears  to  have  made  fur- 
prizing  advances  in  natural  knowledge,  for  thofe 
times,  and  feems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  fome 
inventions  that  are  moft  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
of  a  later  date. 


% 

Learning,  negledled  and  defpifed  in  Europe ,  found 
a  landluary  amongft  the  Saracens ,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  feveral  inventions,  as  well  as  for  the 
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prefervation  of  fome  of  the  works  of  the  antients. 
They  had  fo  great  a  value  for  thefe,  that  it  was  ufuai 
with  them  to  demand  copies  of  them,  by  particular 
articles,  in  their  treaties  with  the  Greek  emperors ; 
tho’  they  had  deftroyed  an  ineftimable  treafure  of 
this  kind,  at  Alexandria ,  in  their  firft  conquefts. 
The  caliph  Almaimon  is  celebrated  for  encouraging 
aftronomical  learning,  erecting  a  great  number  of 
obfervatories  over  his  dominions,  and  providing 
them  with  inftruments  of  a  prodigious  fize.  By  his 
order,  a  degree  of  the  circle  of  the  earth,  was,  firft, 
meafured  with  exadlnefs,  as  far  as  we  know.  But, 
at  length,  their  philofophers  feem  to  have  devoted 
themfelves  abfolutely  to  Ariftotle ,  in  no  lefs  flavifh  a 
manner  than  the  Europeans ;  and  to  a  talkative  phi- 
lofophy  that  ferved  only  to  produce  endlefs  difputes. 

The  cloud  was,  at  length,  gradually  difpelPd  in 
Europe:  the  a6hve  genius  of  man  could  not  be  en- 
flaved  for  ever.  The  love  of  knowledge  revived, 
the  remains  of  antient  learning,  that  had  cfcaped 
the  wreck  of  the  dark  ages,  were  diligently  fought 
after  ;  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences  were  reftored,  and 
none  of  them  has  gained  more  by  this  happy  revo¬ 
lution  than  natural  philofophy. 


CHAP.  III. 

»  # 

Of  the  modern  philofophers  before  Des  Cartes. 

i.rpHE  revolutions  of  learning  were  corn¬ 
el  pared,  by  Ariftotle ,  to  the  riling  and  fetting 
of  the  liars  ;  and  Pliny  fpeaks  of  four  periods  of  it 
that  preceded  his  time,  the  Egyptian ,  Aftyrian ,  Chal¬ 
dean,  and  Grecian .  Learning,  after  it  was  once  loft 
ip  thofe  countries,  has  never  revived  again  ;  and, 
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of  the  produce  of  three  of  thofe  periods,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  left.  The  weftern  parts  of  Europe 
have  been  more  happy.  After  a  long  interval, 
learning  has  returned  to  them  ;  and  the  period  which 
commenced  upon  the  revolution  we  have  mentioned, 
has  already  continued  feme  hundred  years.  It  was 
ufhered  in  by  feveral  inventions  of  the  greateft  ufe. 
If  we  may  judge  from  thefe,  from  the  valuable  dis¬ 
coveries  that  have  been  made  in  its  progrefs,  and 
from  thofe  which  learned  men  are  ftill  in  purfuit  of, 
(which  afford  matter  for  their  enquiries,  and  at  the 
fame  time  keep  up  their  curiofity  and  expedition) 
we  may  juftly  hope  that  it  will  be  long  ere  it  comes 
to  an  end  :  and  if  it  fhould  likewife  have  its  termi¬ 
nation,  it  cannot,  however,  but  be  ever  memorable 
in  the  hiftory  of  learning,  in  future  times  •,  unlefs  a 
general  oblivion  overwhelm  all  memory  and  re¬ 
cord. 

The  invention  of  convex  and  concave  glades  was 
as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century,  tho’  no  one  thought 
of  putting  two  of  them  together  to  make  a  telefcope, 
till  three  hundred  years  later.  Upon  which  it  has 
been  juftly  obferved,  that  thofe  things  which  we 
handle  daily  may  have  valuable  properties  altogether 
unknown  to  us,  which  chance,  or  future  tryals,  may 
difeover.  The  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
which  was  made  ufe  of  in  navigation  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  (if  not  fooner)  facilitated  the  cor- 
refpondence  between  diftindb  nations,  and  conducted 
Columbus  to  the  difeovery  of  the  new  world.  It  is 
obvious  how  advantageous  to  learning  the  art  of 
printing  has  proved,  which  we  owe  to  the  fame  cen¬ 
tury.  Thefe,  with  feveral  other  new  and  furprizing 
inventions,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  ;  and  a  fpirit  of  reformation  foon  fhewed 
5  itfelf. 
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itfelf,  in  every  thing  that  had  any  connexion  with 
the  arts  and  fciences. 

2.  PeurbachiuSy  with  his  fcholar  Regiomontanus 
and  others,  revived  aftronomical  learning,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  celebrated  Copernicus  (who 
was  born  at  Thorn  in  Pruffia  in  1473)  fucceeded 
them,  “  a  man,  fays  Kepler  *,  of  a  vaft  genius,  and 
“  what  is  of  great  moment  in  thefe  matters,  of  a 
“  free  mind.”  When  he  confidered  the  form,  dif- 
pofition  and  motions  of  the  fyftem,  as  they  were 
then  reprefented  after  Ptolemy ,  he  found  the  whole 
void  of  order,  fymmetry  and  proportion  ;  like  a 
piece  (as  he  expreffes  himfelf)  made  up  of  parts 
copied  from  different  originals,  which  not  fitting 
each  other,  fhould  rather  reprefent  a  monfter  than 
a  man.  He  therefore  perufed  the  writings  of  the 
antient  philofophers,  to  fee  whether  any  more  ra¬ 
tional  account  had  ever  been  propofed  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  heavens.  The  firft  hint  he  had  was 
from  Cicero ,  who  tells  us,  in  his  academical  queftions 
(book  4.)  that  Nicetas  a  Syracujian  had  taught  that 
the  earth  turned  round  on  its  axis,  which  made  the 
whole  heavens  to  appear  to  a  fpedfator  on  the  earth 
to  turn  round  it  daily.  Afterwards,  from  Plutarch -f, 
he  found  that  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean  had  taught 
that  the  earth  moved  annually  round  the  fun.  He 
immediately  perceived  that,  by  allowing  thefe  two 
motions,  all  the  perplexity,  diforder  and  confufion, 
he  had  complained  of  in  the  celeftial  motions, 
vanilhed,  and  that,  inftead  of  thefe,  a  fimple  regu¬ 
lar  difpohtion  of  the  orbits,  and  a  harmony  of  the 
motions  appeared,  worthy  of  the  great  author  of 
the  world. 


5Twas 
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5Twas  foon  after  the  year  1500  he  began  to  form 
this  judgment  of  the  fyitem,  in  his  own  thoughts  : 
but  being  fenfibie  how  ill  it  would  be  received  by  the 
generality  of  men,  and  even  of  the  learned  of  that 
time,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  publifh  his  account 
of  the  celeftial  motions,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  had  a  great  inclination,  as  he  tells  us,  to  have 
followed  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans ,  who  would 
not  publifh,  their  myfteries  to  the  world,  but  chofe 
rather  to  deliver  them  from  hand  to  hand  to  pofte- 
rity  *,  not  that  they  envied  others  the  knowledge  of 
them,  but  that  the  beautiful  difcoveries  of  great 
men,  the  fruit  of  all  their  labours,  might  not  be¬ 
come  the  fport  of  the  prefumptuous  and  ignorant. 
It  was  not  without  the  greatefl  follicitations,  and 
much  ftruggling  on  his  part,  that  at  length  he  gave 
his  papers  to  his  friends,  with  permiffion  to  publifh 
them  •,  and  he  lived  only  to  fee  a  copy  of  his  book 
In  1543,  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 

In  this  treatife,  he  reflates  the  antient  Pythagorean 
fyftem,  and  deduces  the  appearances  of  the  celeftial 
motions  from  it.  Every  age  fince  has  produced  new 
arguments  for  it ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  oppofi- 
lion  it  met  with,  from  the  prejudices  of  fenfe  againft 
the  earth’s  motion,  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  in  the 
fchools,  the  threats  of  ignorant  bigots,  and  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  inquifition,  it  has  gradually  prevailed. 
The  chief  argument  that  had  induced  Ariftotle ,  and 
his  followers,  to  confider  the  earth  as  the  centre  of 
the  univerfe,  was  that  all  bodies  have  a  tendency 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  anfwer  to  this, 
Copernicus  *  obferved,  that  it  was  reafonable  to  think 

there 

#  Equidem  exiftimo  gfavitatem  non  alind  efTe  quam  appeten- 
tiam  quandair*  naturalem,  partibus  inditam  a  divina  providential 
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there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  the  earth  in  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  gravity ;  that  the  parts  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  liars,  tended  likewife  to  each  other,  and  that 
their  fpherical  figure  was  preferved  in  their  various 
motions  by  this  power.  Thus  every  ftep  in  true 
knowledge  gives  a  glimpfe  or  faint  view  of  what 
lies  next  beyond  it,  thos  yet  unrevealed,  in  the  leak 
of  nature. 

3.  The  refloration  of  the  Pythagorean  fyftem  was 
a  ftep  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  true  philofophy, 
and  paved  the  way  for  greater  difeoveries  ;  but  the 
minds  of  men  were  not  fufficiently  prepared  for  it, 
at  that  time.  A  juft  account  of  the  theory  of  mo¬ 
tion  was  wanting  to  make  them  fenfible  of  its  fmi- 
plicity  and  beauty,  and  to  enable  them  to  refolve,  in 
a  fatisfaeftory  manner,  the  obvious  arguments  that 
appeared  againft  it.  According  to  Copernicus ,  the 
earth  revolved  on  its  axis,  with  a  rapid  motion, 
from  weft  to  eaft.  It  was  objected,  that  fuch  a  mo¬ 
tion  could  not  but  have  fenfible  effeefts  on  many  oc- 
cafions  ;  that  a  ftone,  for  inftance,  drop’d  from  the 
fummit  of  a  tower,  ought  to  ftrike  the  ground,  not 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  but  at  a  diftance  weftward, 
according  to  this  doftrine  ,  the  tower  being  carried, 
by  the  diurnal  motion,  towards  the  eaft,  while  the 
ftone  was  falling.  In  anfwer  to  this,  the  motion  of 
the  earth  was  compared  to  the  uniform  progreffive 
motion  of  a  fhip  at  fea  ;  and  it  was  affirmed,  that 
a  ftone  drop’d  from  the  top  of  the  mail  would  ftrike 
the  deck  at  the  foot  of  it,  tho5  the  fhip  was  under 


opificis  univerforum,  ut  in  unitatem  integritatemque  fuam  fefe 
conferant,  in  formam  globi  coeuntes.  Quara  affedlionem  cre- 
dibile  eft  etiam  foli,  lunae,  caeterifq;  errantium  fuigoribus.,  inefle, 
ut  ejus  efticaciain  ea  qua  fe  reprefentant  rotunditate  permaneant; 
quae  nihilominus  multis  modis  fuos  efficient  circuitus.  NicoL 
CopeYnici  revol.  lib,  i.  cap.  9. 
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fail,  and  advanced  at  a  great  rate  while  the  ftohe 
was  falling.  This  experiment  is  now  beyond  all 
queftion  :  but  fome,  who  tried  it  without  due  care 
and  attention,  having  reported  to  ! Tycho  Brahe  that 
it  had  not  fucceeded  *,  this,  with  a  miftaken  zeal 
for  the  lacred  writings,  and  perhaps  an  ambition  of 
being  the  inventor  of  a  new  fyftem,  induced  him  to 
rejedt  the  dodtrine  of  Copernicus ,  and  propofe  a  mid¬ 
dle  fcheme.  ' Tycho  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
planetary  motions  to  fuppofe  their  centre  any  where 
elfe  than  in  the  fun  ;  but  that  the  earth  might  be 
quiefcent,  he  fuppofed  the  fun,  with  all  the  planets, 
to  be  carried  annually  arOund  it,  while  thefe,  by  their 
proper  motions,  revolved  about  the  fun  in  their  feve- 
ral  periods.  Having  rejedled  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
1  the  earth  on  its  axis,  he  was  obliged  to  retain  the 
mod  Ihocking  part  of  the  Ptolemaick  fyftem,  and  to 
fuppofe  that  the  whole  univerfe,  to  its  fartheft  vifible 
limits,  was  carried,  by  the  primum  mobile ,  about  the 
axis  of  the  earth  every  day.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  abandoned  bv  fome  of  his  followers,  who  chofe 
rather  to  fave  this  immenfe  labour  to  ail  the  fpheres, 
by  afcribing  the  diurnal  motion  to  the  earth,  with 
Copernicus  ;  and  therefore  were  called  Semi-Tychonics . 

Tho’  this  noble  Dane  was  not  happy  in  eftablifh- 
ing  a  new  fyftem,  he  did  great  fervice,  however,  to 
aftronomy,  by  his  diligence  and  exadlnefs  in  making 
obfervations,  for  a  long  feries  of  years.  He  difco- 
vered  the  refradlion  of  the  air,  and  determined  the 
places  of  a  great  number  of  the  fixed  ftars,  with  an 
accuracy  unknown  to  the  aftronomers  of  former 
times.  He  demoriftrated  that  the  comets  were 
higher  than  the  moon,  from  their  having  a  very 
fmall  parallax,  againft  the  opinion  which  then  pre- 
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vailed.  He  di [covered  what  is  called  the  variation 
in  the  motion  of  the  moon  j  and,  from  his  feries  of 
obfervations  on  the  other  planets,  the  theories  of 
their  motions  were  afterwards  corrected  and  improved. 
For  thefe  fervices  he  will  be  always  celebrated  by 
aftronomers. 

4.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  next,  Galileo 
and  Kepler  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  defence 
of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  and  by  many  new  diico- 
veries  in  the  fyftem  of  the  world.  The  excellent 
Galileo  was  no  lefs  happy  in  his  philofbphical  enqui¬ 
ries,  than  in  the  celebrated  difcoveries  which  he 
made  in  the  heavens,  by  the  telefcope.  To  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Kepler  we  owe  the  difcovery  of  the  true 
figure  of  the  orbits,  and  the  proportions  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  folar  fyfiem  :  but  the  philofophical 
improvement  of  thefe  phenomena  was  referved  for 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

Kepler  had  a  particular  pafiion  for  finding  ana¬ 
logies  and  harmonies  in  nature,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Piatonifls ;  and  to  this  dif- 
pofition  we  owe  fuch  valuable  difcoveries  as  are  more 
than  fufficient  to  excufe  his  conceits.  Three  things, 
he  tells  us,  he  anxioufly  fought  to  find  the  reafon 
of,  from  his  early  youth  *,  why  the  planets  were  fix 
in  number,  why  the  dimenfions  of  their  orbits  were 
fuch  as  Copernicus  had  defcribed  from  obfervations, 
and  what  was  the  analogy  or  law  of  their  revolutions. 
He  fought  for  the  reafons  of  the  firfl  two  of  thefe 
in  the  properties  of  numbers  and  plan/  figures, 
without  fuccefs.  But  at  length  reflecting  that  while 
the  plane  regular  figures  may  be  infinite  in  number, 
the  ordinate  and  regular  folids  are  five  only,  as 
Euclid  had  long  ago  demonftrated  ^  he  imagined 
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that  certain  myfteries  in  nature  might  correfpond 
with  this  remarkable  limitation  inherent  in  the  efien- 
ces  of  things  *,  the  rather  that  he  found  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans  had  made  great  ufe  of  thofe  five  regular 
folids  in  their  philofophy.  He  therefore  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  find  fome  relation  between  the  dimenfions  of 
thofe  folids  and  the  intervals  of  the  planetary  fpheres ; 
and  imagining  that  a  cube  infcribed  in  the  fphere  of 
Saturn  would  touch  by  its  fix  planes  the  fphere  of 
Jupiter ,  and  that  the  other  four  regular  folids  in 
like  manner  fitted  the  intervals  that  are  betwixt  the 
fpheres  of  the  other  planets,  he  became  perfuaded 
that  this  was  the  true  reafon  why  the  primary  pla¬ 
nets  were  precifely  fix  in  number,  and  that  the 
Author  of  the  world  had  determined  their  diflances 
from  the  fun,  the  center  of  the  fyftem,  from  a  re¬ 
gard  to  this  analogy.  Being  thus  poftefied,  as  he 
thought,  of  the  grand  fecret  of  the  Pythagoreans , 
and  being  mightily  pleafed  with  his  difeovery,  he 
publiilied  it  in  1596,  under  the  title  of  Myfterium 
Cofmographicum . 

Kepler  fent  a  copy  of  this  book  to  Tycho  Brahe , 
who  did  not  approve  of  thofe  abftradted  fpeculations 
concerning  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  but  wrote  to 
Kepler ,  firft  to  lay  a  fojid  foundation  in  obfervations, 
and  then,  by  afeending  from  them,  to  ftrive  to 
come  at  the  caufes  of  things.  This  excellent  advice, 
to  which  we  owe  the  more  folid  difeoveries  of  Kepler , 
deferves  to  be  copied  from  his  own  account  of  it  *. 
u  Argumentum  literarum  Brachei  (fays  he)  hoc 
44  erat,  uti  fufpenfis  fpeculationibus  a  priori  de- 
44  feendentibus,  animum  potius  ad  obfervationes, 
“  quas  fimul  offerebat,  confiderandas  adjicerem. 
44  Inque  iis  primo  gradu  facto,  poll  demum,  ad 

*  Not^  in  editionem  fecundum  Myfterii  Cofmograpihici. 
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c<  caufas  afcenderem.”  In  this  judgment  the  great 
men  of  different  times  have  frequently  con  fp  i  red, 
but  few  have  faithfully  followed  it. 

Tycho  however,  pleafed  with  his  genius,  prevailed 
with  Kepler  to.  refide  with  him  near  Prague  (where  1 
he  paired  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  after  having  left 
his  native  country  on  fome  ill  ufage)  and  to  affift  him 
in  his  aftronomical  labours.  Soon  after  this  Tycho 
died,  but  Kepler  made  many  important  difcoveries 
from  his  obfervations  :  he  found  that  aftronomers 
had  erred,  from  the  firil  rife  of  the  fcience,  in  afcrib- 
ing  always  circular  orbits  and  uniform  motions  to 
the  planets  ;  that  each  of  them  moves  in  an  ellipfis 
which  has  one  of  its  foci  in  the  center  of  the  fun ; 
that  the  motion  of  each  is  really  unequable ;  and 
varies  fo,  that  a  ray  fuppofed  to  be  always  drawn 
from  the  planet  to  the  fun  deferibes  equal  areas  in 
equal  times. 

It  was  fome  years  later  before  he  difeovered  the 
analogy  there  is  between  the  diftances  of  the  feveral 
planets  from  the  fun,  and  the  periods  in  which  they 
complete  their  revolutions.  Fie  eafily  faw  that  the 
higher  planets  not  only  moved  in  greater  circles,  but 
alfo  more  (lowly  than  the  nearer  ones ;  fo  that,  on  a 
double  account,  their  periodic  times  were  greater  ; 
Saturn ,  for  example,  revolves  at  a  diftance  from  the 
fun  nine  times  and  a  half  greater  than  the  earth’s 
diftance  from  it  *,  and  the  circle  deferibed  by  Saturn 
is  in  the  fame  proportion  ^  and  as  the  earth  revolves 
in  one  year,  fo,  if  their  velocities  wer e  equal,  Sa¬ 
turn  ought  to  revolve  in  nine  years  and  a  half  5 
whereas  the  periodic  time  of  Saturn  is  above  twenty- 
nine  years.  The  periodic  times  of  the  planets  in- 
creafe,  therefore,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  their 
diftances  from  the  fun  *,  but  not  in  fo  great  a  pro- 
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portion  as  the  fquares  of  thofe  diflances ;  for  if  that 
was  the  law  of  their  motions  (the  fquare  of  9 ’-.be¬ 
ing  90^)  the  periodic  time  of  Saturn  ought  to  be 
above  90  years.  A  mean  proportion  betwixt  that 
of  the  dillances  of  the  planets,  and  that  of  the 
fquares  of  thole  dillances,  is  the  true  proportion  of 
the  periodic  times  •,  as  the  mean  betwixt  94  and  its 
fquare  90^  gives  the  periodic  time  of  Saturn  in  years. 
Kepler ,  after  having  committed  feveral  miftakes  in 
determining  this  analogy,  hit  upon  it  at  laft  in 
1618,  May  15th,  for  he  is  fo  exadl  as  to  mention 
the  precife  day  when  he  found,  that  u  The  fquares 

of  the  periodic  times  were  always  in  the  fame 
“  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dillances 
“  from  the  fun.”  This  is  only  a  very  brief  and 
fummary  account  of  the  fruits  of  his  great  labours 
for  many  years  on  the  obfervations  made  by  Tycho  *. 

When  Kepler  faw  that  his  difpofition  of  the  five 
regular  folids  amongft  the  planetary  fpheres  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  intervals  between  their  orbits,  ac¬ 
cording  to  better  obfervations,  he  endeavoured  to 
difeover  other  fchemes  of  harmony.  For  this  pur- 
pole,  he  compared  the  motions  of  the  fame  planet 
at  its  greatell  and  lead  diftances,  and  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  planets  in  their  feveral  orbits,  as  they  would 
appear  viewed  from  the  fun  ;  and  here  he  fancied 
that  he  found  a  fimilitude  to  the  divifions  of  the 
oclave  in  mufic.  Thefe  were  the  dreams  of  this 
ingenious  man,  of  which  he  was  fo  fond,  that, 
hearing  of  the  difeovery  of  four  new  planets  (the 
fateilites  of  Jupiter)  by  Galileo ,  he  owns  that  his 
firil  reflections  were  from  a  concern  how  he  could 
fave  his  favourite  fcheme,  which  was  threatned 

*  See  his  Tabula  Rudolphinae,  and  Comment,  de  ftella 
Marcia. 
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by  this  addition  to  the  number  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  *.  The  fame  attachment  led  him  into  a  wrong 
judgment  of  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars  -f  :  for 
being  obliged,  by  his  doctrine,  to  allow  a  vaft  fupe- 
riority  to  the  fun  in  the  univerfe,  he  restrains  the  fixed 
ftars  within  very  narrow  limits.  Nor  did  he  con- 
fider  them  as  funs,  placed  in  the  centers  of  their 
feveral  fyftems,  having  planets  revolving  round 
them ;  as  the  other  followers  of  Copernicus ,  from 
their  having  light  in  themfelves,  their  immenfe  dif- 
tances,  and  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  have  con¬ 
cluded  them  to  be.  Not  contented  with  thefe 
harmonies,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  obferva- 
tions  of  Tycho,  he  gave  himfelf  the  liberty  to  ima¬ 
gine  feveral  other  analogies,  that  have  no  foundation 
in  nature,  and  are  overthrown  by  the  belt  obferva- 
tions.  Thus  from  the  opinions  of  Kepler ,  tho5  moft 
juftly  admired,  we  are  taught  the  danger  of  efpouf- 
ing  principles,  or  hypothefes,  borrowed  from  ab- 
ftradted  fciences,  and  of  applying  them,  with  fuch 
liberty,  to  natural  enquiries, 


A  more  recent  inftance  of  this  fondnefs,  for  dis¬ 
covering  analogies  between  matters  of  abftradted 


lpeculation  and  the  conftitution  of  nature,  we  find 
in  Huygens ,  one  of  the  greateif  geometricians  and 
aftronomers  any  age  has  produced  :  when  he  had 
difcovered  that  fatellite  of  Saturn,  which,  from  him, 
is  (fill  called  the  Huygenian  fatellite,  this,  with  our 
moon,  and  the  four  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  completed 
the  number  of  fix  lecondary  planets  then  difcovered 
in  the  fyftem  :  and,  becaule  the  number  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  planets  is  alfo  fix,  and  this  number  is  called 
by  mathematicians  a  perfebt  number,  (being  equal  to 


*  Diflert.  cum  nuncio  fulereo. 
f  Epitome  Aftronomiae,  lib.  4.  part.  1. 
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the  fum  of  its  aliquot  parts,  i,  2,  and  3,  *)  Huygens 
was  hence  induced  to  believe  that  the  number  of  the 
planets  was  complete,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  look 
for  any  moref.  We  do  not  mention  this  to  leflen 
this  great  man,  who  never  perhaps  reafoned  in  fuch 
a  manner  on  any  other  occafion  ;  but  only  to  fhew, 
by  another  inftance,  how  ill-grounded  reafonings  of 
this  kind  have  always  proved :  for,  not  long  after, 
the  celebrated  CaJJini  difcovered  four  more  fatellites 
about  Saturn  \  fo  that  the  number  of  fecondary  pla¬ 
nets  now  known  in  the  fyftem  is  ten.  The  fame 
Caffini  having  found  that  the  analogy,  difcovered  by 
Kepler ,  between  the  periodic  times  and  the  diftan- 
ces  from  the  center,  takes  place  in  the  iefler  fyftems 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ,  as  well  as  in  the  great  folar 
fyftem  ;  his  obfervations  overturned  that  groundlefs 
analogy  which  had  been  imagined  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and  fecondary, 
and  the  number  fix ;  but  eftablifhed,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  harmony  in  their  motions,  which  will, 
afterwards,  appear  to  flow  from  one  real  principle  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  univerfe. 

5.  But  to  return  to  Kepler ,  his  great  fagacity, 
and  continual  meditation  on  the  planetary  motions, 
fuggefted  to  him  fome  views  of  the  true  principles 
from  which  thefe  motions  flow.  In  his  preface  to 
the  commentaries  concerning  the  planet  Mars ,  he 
fpeaks  of  gravity  as  of  a  power  that  was  mutual 
betwixt  bodies,  and  tells  us  that  the  earth  and  moon 
tend  towards  each  other,  and  would  meet  in  a  point 
fo  many  times  nearer  to  the  earth  than  to  the  moon, 
as  the  earth  is  greater  than  the  moon,  if  their  mo¬ 
tions  did  not  hinder  it.  He  adds,  that  the  tides 


#  Elem  Euclid,  lib.  7.  dehn.  ult. 
f  See  the  dedication  of  his  Syftema  Saturniurii. 
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arifc  from  the  gravity  of  the  waters  towards  the 
moon.  But  not  having  juft  enough  notions  of  the 
laws  of  motion,  he  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
able  to  make  the  beft  uie  of  thefe  thoughts  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  adhered  to  them  fteadily, 
fince  in  his  epitome  of  aftronomy,  publifhed  eleven 
years  after,  he  propofes  a  phyfical  account  of  the 
planetary  motions,  derived  from  different  prin¬ 
ciples. 

He  fuppofes,  in  that  treatife,  that  the  motion  of 
the  fun  on  his  axis  is  preferved  by  fome  inherent 
vital  principle ;  that  a  certain  virtue,  or  immaterial 
image  of  the  fun,  is  diffufed  with  his  rays  into  the 
ambient  fpaces,  and,  revolving  with  the  body  of 
the  fun  on  his  axis,  takes  hold  of  the  planets  and 
carries  them  along  with  it  in  the  fame  diredtion  •,  as 
a  load-ftone  turned  round  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  magnetic  needle  makes  it  turn  round  at  the  fame 
time.  The  planet,  according  to  him,  by  its  inertia 
endeavours  to  continue  in  its  place,  and  the  adtion 
of  the  fun’s  image  and  this  inertia  are  in  a  perpetual 
ftruggle.  He  adds,  that  this  action  of  the  fun, 
like  to  his  light,  decreafes  as  the  diftance  increafes ; 
and  therefore  moves  the  fame  planet  with  greater 
celerity  when  nearer  the  fun,  than  at  a  greater  dif¬ 
tance.  To  account  for  the  planet’s  approaching 
towards  the  fun  as  it  defcends  from  the  aphelium  to 
the  perihelium ,  and  receding  from  the  fun  while  it 
afcends  to  the  aphelium  again,  he  fuppofes  that  the 
fun  attradfs  one  part  of  each  planet,  and  repells  the 
oppofite  part  •,  and  that  the  part  which  is  attradfed 
is  turned  towards  the  fun  in  the  defcent,  and  that 
the  other  part  is  towards  the  fun  in  the  afcent.  By 
fuppofitions  of  this  kind,  he  endeavoured  to  account 
tor  all  the  other  varieties  of  the  celeftial  motions. 
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Now  the  laws  of  motion  are  better  known  than 
in  Kepler' %  time,  it  is  eafy  to  fhew  the  fallacy  of  every 
part  of  this  account  of  the  planetary  revolutions. 
The  planet  does  not  endeavour  to  {lop  in  its  place 
in  confequence  cf  its  inertia ,  but  to  perfevere  in  its 
motion  in  a  rioht  line.  An  attractive  force  makes 

o 

it  defcend  from  the  apheUum  to  the  perihelium  in  a 
curve  concave  towards  the  fun  :  but  the  repelling 
force,  which  he  fuppofed  to  begin  at  the  perihelium , 
would  caufe  it  to  afcend  in  a  figure  convex  towards 
the  fun.  We  {hall  have  occafion  to  fhew  afterwards, 
from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  how  an  attraction  or  gravi¬ 
tation  towards  the  fun,  alone,  produces  the  effects, 
which,  according  to  Kepler ,  required  both  an  attract 
tive  and  repelling  force ;  and  that  the  virtue  which 
he  afcribed  to  the  fun’s  image,  propagated  into  the 
planetary  regions,  is  unneceffary,  as  it  could  be  of 
no  ufe  for  this  effect  tho5  it  were  admitted.  For 
now  his  own  prophecy,  with  which  he  concludes  his 
book  *,  is  verified  ;  where  he  tells  us  that  cc  the 
“  difcovery  of  fuch  things  was  referved  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  age,  when  the  Author  of  nature  would 
be  pleafed  to  reveal  thofe  myfleries.” 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  Galileo  made  furprizing 
difcoveries  in  the  heavens  by  the  teiefcope,  an  in- 
ftrument  invented  in  that  time  ;  and,  by  applying 
geometry  to  the  doctrine  of  motion,  began  to  efta- 
blifh  natural  philofophy  on  a  fure  foundation.  He 
made  the  evidence  of  the  Copernican  fyftem  more 
ienfible,  when  he  fhewed  from  the  phafes  of  Venus , 
like  to  the  monthly  phafes  of  the  moon,  that  Venus 
actually  revolves  about  the  fun.  He  proved  the 

*  Hxc  et  cetera  hujufmodi  latent  in  pandedtis  aevi  fequentis5 
non  antea  difcenda  quam  librum  hunc  Deps  arbiter  feculorum 
recluferit  mortalibus.  Aitron, 

revolution 
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revolution  of  the  fun  on  his  axis,  from  his  fpots ; 
and  thence  the  diurnal  rotation  of  th'e  earth  became 
more  credible.  The  four  fatellites  that  attend  Jupi¬ 
ter  in  his  revolution  about  the  fun,  reprefented,  in 
Jupiter's  lefier  fyftem,  a  juft  image  of  the  great 
folar  fyftem  ;  and  rendered  it  more  eafy  to  conceive 
how  the  moon  might  attend  the  earth,  as  a  fatellite, 
in  her  annual  revolution.  By  difcovering  hills  and 
cavities  in  the  moon,  and  fpots  in  the  fun  conftantly 
varying,  he  {hewed  that  there  was  not  fo  great  a 
difference  between  the  celeftial  and  fublunary  bodies 
as  the  philofophers  had  vainly  imagined  *. 

He  did  no  lefs  fervice  by  treating,  in  a  clear  and 
geometrical  manner,  the  dodlrine  of  motion,  which 
has  been  juftly  called  the  key  of  nature.  The  ra¬ 
tional  part  of  mechanics  had  been  fo  much  neglebted, 
that  there  was  hardly  any  improvement  made  in  it, 
from  the  time  of  the  incomparable  Archimedes  to 
that  of  Galileo  \  but  this  laft  named  author  has  given 
us  fully  the  theory  of  equable  motions,  and  of  fuch 
as  are  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded,  and  of  thefe 
two  compounded  together.  He,  firft,  demonftrat- 
ed,  that  the  fpaces  defcribed  by  heavy  bodies  from 
the  beginning  of  their  delcent  are  as  the  fquares  of 
the  times,  and  that  a  body,  projected  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  that  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  de- 
fcribes  a  parabola.  Thele  were  the  beginnings  of 
the  dodtrine  of  the  motion  of  heavy  bodies,  which 

•  Galileo  obferved  fomething  very  extraordinary  about  Sa¬ 
turn,  which  he  imagined  to  be  two  Satellites  almofl  in  contact 
with  his  body  ;  and  Des  Cartes  fancied  thefe  two  Satellites  were 
quiefcent  in  his  vortex,  becaufe  (as  he  fuppofed)  Saturn  did 
Lot  turn  round  on  his  axis  ;  but  Huygens  fhewed  that  this  ap¬ 
pearance  proceeded  from  a  ring  that  encompafles  his  body, 
without  touching  it,  and  accompanies  him  in  his  revolution, 
about  the  fuo. 
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has  been  fince  carried  to  fo  great  a  height  by  Sir 

Jfaac  Newton . 

* 

He  alfo  difcovered  the  gravity  of  the  air,  and 
endeavoured  to  compare  it  with  that  of  water ; 
and  opened  up  feveral  other  enquiries  in  natural 
philofophy.  He  was  not  efteem’d  and  followed  by 
philofophers  only,  but  was  honoured  by  perfons  of 
the  greateft  diftin6tion  of  all  nations.  t)es  Cartes , 
indeed,*,  after  commending  him  for  applying  geo¬ 
metry  to  phyfics,  complains  that  he  had  not  exa¬ 
mined  things  in  order,  but  had  enquired  into  the 
reafons  of  particular  effects  only  ;  adding  that,  by 
his  palTing  over  the  primary  caufes  of  nature,  he  had 
built  without  a  foundation.  He  did  not,  his  true, 
take  fo  high  a  flight  as  Des  Cartes ,  or  attempt  fo  uni- 
verfal  a  fyftem  ;  but  this  complaint,  I  doubt,  muff 
turn  out  to  Galileo's  praife ;  while  the  cenfure  of  Des 
Cartes  fhews  that  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  be  vain  of 
the  worfl  part  of  his  writings. 

But  all  the  merit  of  this  excellent  philofopher  and 
elegant  writer  could  not  preferve  him  from  perfec¬ 
tion  in  his  old  age.  Some  pretended  philofophers, 
who  had  imprudently  objected  againfl  his  new  difeo- 
veries  in  the  heavens,  when  they  found  themfelves 
worfted  and  expofed  to  ridicule,  turned  their  hatred 
and  refentment  againfl  his  per  ion.  He  was  obliged, 
by  the  rancour  of  the  Jeftiits  (as  ’tis  faid  -f )  and  the 
weaknefs  of  his  protedor,  to  go  to  Rome ,  and  there 
folemnly  renounce  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the 

*  Epiitol.  part  2.  epill.  91. 

f  Vir  in  omni  mathematum  parte  fummus  Galileus  Galilei, 
Jefuitarum  in  ipfum  odio,  ac  principis  Thufci  Tub  quo  vixit  fo- 
cordi  metu,  coaftus  ireRomam,  ideo  quod  terram  moviflet,  non 
vetante  veftro  Hortenfio ,  dure  habitus,  ut  majus  vitaret  malum, 
quaii  ab  ecclefia  edoftus,  fua  feita  refeidit.  Hug.  Grotius  in 
cpiftola  ad  Vojfium ,  Lutet.  17.  maii,  1635. 
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earth,  which  he  had  argued  for  with  fo  much  inge¬ 
nuity  and  evidence  *.  After  this  cruel  ufage  he  was 
filent  for  fome  time,  but  not  idle  •,  for  we  have  valu¬ 
able  pieces  of  his  of  a  later  date. 

7.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Lord  Verulam  -f,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  Galileo  and  Kepler ,  is  juftly  held 
among!!  the  reftorers  of  true  learning,  but  more 
efpecially  the  founder  of  experimental  philofophy . 
When  he  was  but  fixteen  years  old,  he  began  to  dif- 
like  the  vulgar  phyfics  and  what  was  called  Ariftotle'z 
philofophy.  He  faw  there  was  a  neceftity  fqr  a 
thorough  reformation  in  the  way  of  treating  natural 
knowledge,  and  that  all  theory  was  to  be  laid  afide 
that  was  not  founded  on  experiment.  He  propofed 
his  plan  in  his  inftauratio  magna ,  with  fo  much 
ftrength  of  argument,  and  fo  juft  a  zeal,  as  renders 
that  admirable  work  the  delight  of  all  who  have  a 
tafte  for  iolid  learning. 

He  confiders  natural  philofophy  as  a  vaft  pyra¬ 
mid,  that  ought  to  have  the  hiftory  of  nature  for  its 
bafis ;  an  account  of  the  powers  and  principles  that 
operate  in  nature,  which  he  calls  the  phvfical  part, 
for  its  fecond  ftage  •,  and  the  metaphyfical  part,  that 
treats  of  the  formal  and  final  caufes  of  things,  for 
its  third  ftage.  But  as  for  the  fummit  of  this  pyra¬ 
mid,  the  fupreme  of  nature,  opus  quod  operatur  Deus 
a  principio  ufque  ad  finem ,  as  he  expreftes  it,  he 
doubts  if  men  can  ever  attain  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  it.  The  philofophers  who  ftrive  to  ere<5t  thele  by 
the  force  of  abftradt  [peculation  he  compares  to  the 

*  He  was  beiides  condemned  to  a  year’s  imprifonment  in  the 
inquihdon,  and  die  penance  of  repeating  daily  fome  penitential 
pfalms. 

t  He  was  born  in  15^0,  GaliUo  in  1564. 
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giants  of  old,  who,  according  to  the  poets,  endea¬ 
voured  to  throw  mount  Oja  upon  Pelion ,  and  Olym¬ 
pus  upon  Oja . 

An  artifl,  fays  this  noble  author,  would  expofe 
himfelf  to  the  jufteft  ridicule,  who,  in  order  to  raife 
fome  vafi:  obelifk,  fhould  attempt  it  by  the  force  of 
his  arms,  inftcad-  of  employing  the  proper  machines  *, 
or  if,  after  finding  himfelf  unequal  to  the  tafk,  he 
fhould  call  for  the  aid  of  more  workmen  in  the  fame 
way.  Would  he  appear  lefs  ridiculous  if  he  fhould 
next  fet  about  chufing  his  men,  and  examining  them 
carefully,  that  he  might  employ  the  vigorous  and 
robuft  only  ?  or  if,  after  he  found  this  was  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  he  fhould  then  apply  himfelf  to  fludy  the 
athletic  art,  and  learn  to  compofe  curious  ointments 
for  flrengthening  their  limbs,  or  confult  learned  phy- 
ficians,  who,  by  proper  medicaments,  fhould  pro¬ 
mote  their  health  and  vigour  ?  Nor  are  they  lefs  ab~ 
furd,  in  our  noble  author’s  judgment,  who  labour 
to  interpret  nature  by  the  force  and  fubtlety  of  genius 
only,  tho’  they  fhould  affume  the  aid  of  the  acuteft 
men  in  the  fame  work,  and  carry  the  di^ledicks,  or 
the  art  of  reafoning,  to  the  greateft  height  for  this 
purpofe. 


The  empirical  philofophers,  thofe  who  have  no 
higher  view  than  to  colled  the  hiftory  of  nature,  he 
compares  to  the  ants,  who  gather  the  grain  and  lay 
it  up  as  they  find  it  (uniels  it  be  true,  as  is  reported 
of  them,  that  they  firrt  take  care  it  fhould  not  ger¬ 
minate  or  become  fruitful ;)  the  Sophifts  to  the  fpi- 
ders,  who  form  their  webs  from  their  own  bowels,  to 
catch  unwary  infeds  in  their  aerial  flights  ;  while  the 
bee  that  gathers  the  matter  from  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  from  which  with  admirable  (kill  fhe  makes  her 
honey,  is  the  emblem  of  the  true  philofopher ;  who 
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neither  trufts  wholly  to  his  own  underftanding,  nor 
contents  himfelf  with  recording  the  matter  with 
which  he  is  furnifhed  from  natural  hiftory  or  mecha¬ 
nical  experiments ;  but,  by  reafoning  fkilfully  from 
them,  brings  forth  truth  and  fcience,  the  great  and 
noble  production  of  the  human  faculties.  From  the 
neglect  of  experiments  it  arofe,  that  while  nature 
was  infinite,  natural  knowledge  was  at  a  (land  for 
many  ages,  and  that  the  various  fecfts  wandered  in 
the  dark,  without  kindling  any  light  to  guide  them, 
or  finding  any  path  to  conduct  them  in  her  mazes. 
But,  from  a  happy  conjunction  of  the  experimental 
and  rational  faculties,  Lord  Verulam  conceived  the 
higheft  expectations.  Alexander ,  he  tells  us,  and 
Cafar  performed  exploits  that  are  truly  greater  than 
thole  reported  of  king  Arthur  or  Amadis  de  Gaul ; 
tho’  they  acted  by  natural  means,  without  the  aid 
of  magic  or  prodigy. 

It  was  with  great  juftice,  and  very  feafonably,  he 
reprehended  thofe  *  who,  “  upon  a  weak  conceit  of 
“  fobriety,  or  ill-applied  moderation,  thought  or 
“  maintained  that  a  man  can  fearch  too  far,  or  be 
u  too  well  ft udied  in  the  book  of  God’s  word,  or  in 
“  the  book  of  God’s  works.  But  rather,  he  adds, 
<c  let  men  awake  themfelves,  and  chearfully  endea- 
cc  vour  and  purfue  an  endlefs  progrefs  and  profl- 
“  ciency  in  both  ;  only  let  them  beware  left  they 
<c  apply  knowledge  to  pride,  not  to  charity,  to 
“  oftentation,  not  to  ufe  55  He  obferves,  that  a 
fuperficial  tafce  of  philofophy  may  perchance  incline 
the  mind  to  atheifm  :  but  a  full  draught  thereof 
brings  it  back  again  to  religion  :  in  the  entrance  of 
philofophy,  when  the  fecond  caufes  moft  obvious  to 
the  fenfes  offer  themfelves  to  the  mind,  we  are  apt 


*  Baccn's  Advancement  of  Learning,  lib.  1. 
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to  cleave  unto  them,  and  dwell  too  much  upon  them, 
fo  as  to  forget  what  is  fuperior  in  nature.  But  when 
we  pafs  further,,  and  behold  the  dependency,  conti¬ 
nuation  and  confederacy  of  caufes,  and  the  works 
of  providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of 
the  poets,  we  eafily  believe  that  the  higheft  link  of 
nature’s  chain  mult  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Ju¬ 
piter's  chair ;  or  perceive  u  That  philofophy,  like 
46  Jacob's  vifion,  difeovers  to  us  a  ladder,  whofe 
cc  top  reaches  up  to  the  footftool  of  the  throne  of 
“  God.” 

The  Arijlotelian  philofophy  appeared  unfatisfadory 
to  Lord  Bacon ,  not  from  want  of  elteem  for  its  au¬ 
thor,  whom  he  always  ufed  to  extol  *,  but  becaufe  it 
feemed  fit  for  difputes  only,  and  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  real  fruit.  Arijlotle ,  he  faid,  had  fuited  his 
phyfics  to  his  logic,  inftead  of  giving  fuch  a  kind  of 
logic  as  might  be  of  real  ufe  in  phyfics.  To  fupply 
this  defed,  he  com  poled  his  novum  organum  •,  where 
his  chief  defign  is  to  fliew  how  to  make  a  good  in¬ 
duction ,  as  Arijlotle' s  was  to  teach  how  to  make  a 
good  fyllogifm .  Had  the  philofophers,  fince  Lord 
Verulam' s  time,  adhered  more  clofely  to  his  plan, 
their  fuccefs  had  been  greater  ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  New - 
ten's  philofophy  had  not  found  the  learned  fo  full  of 
prejudices  againft  it,  in  favour  of  feme  fy  items  late¬ 
ly  invented  and  mightily  extolled  by  fpeculative 
men  ;  that  while  all  admired  the  fublime  geometry 
which  fhone  throughout  his  work,  few  for  fome 
time  appeared  to  be  difpofed  to  hearken  to  his  phi¬ 
lofophy,  or  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  it  im¬ 
partially. 

8.  However,  Lord  Bacon's  exhortations  and  ex¬ 
ample  had  a  good  effed  ;  and  experimental  phiio- 
fophy  has  been  much  more  cultivated  fince  his  time 

than 
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than  in  any  preceding  period.  Geometry  and  philo- 
fophy  advanced  together  at  a  great  pace,  and  gave 
mutual  aid  to  each  other.  The  evidence  of  geome¬ 
try  began  to  take  place  in  philofophy,  while  all  things 
were  examined  by  number,  weight,  and  meafure  ; 
and  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  motion,  being 
now  clearly  underftood,  furnilhed  excellent  illuftra- 
tions  of  the  abftrufe  parts  of  geometry.  Galileo 
had  fcholars  worthy  of  fo  great  a  mailer,  by  whom 
the  gravitation  of  the  atmofpherc  was  eltablilhed 
fully,  and  its  varying  preflure  accurately  and  conve¬ 
niently  meafured,  by  the  column  of  quickfilver  of 
equal  weight  fultained  by  it  in  the  barometrical  tube. 
The  elafticity  of  the  air,  by  which  it  perpetually  en¬ 
deavours  to  expand  itfelf,  and,  while  it  admits  of 
condenfation,  refills  in  proportion  to  its  denlity,  was 
a  phenomenon  of  a  new  kind  (the  common  fluids 
having  no  fuch  property)  and  of  the  utmoft  import¬ 
ance  to  philofophy.  Thefe  principles  opened  up  a 
vail  field  of  new  and  ufeful  knowledge,  and  ex¬ 
plained  a  great  variety  of  phenomena,  which  had 
been  accounted  for  in  an  abfurd  manner  before  that 
time.  It  leem’d  as  if  the  air,  the  fluid  in  which 
men  lived  from  the  beginning,  had  been  then  firit 
difcovered.  Philofophers  were  every  where  bufy  en¬ 
quiring  into  its  various  properties  and  their  effe&s  ; 
and  valuable  difcoveries  rewarded  their  indullry. 
Of  the  great  number  who  dillinguifhed  themfelves 
on  this  occafion,  we  cannot  but  mention  'Torricelli 
in  Italy ,  Pafchal  in  France ,  Oito  Guerick  in  Germany , 
and  Boyle  in  England.  t 

The  views  of  philofophers  began  now  to  be 
mightily  enlarged,  not  by  their  difcoveries  concern¬ 
ing  the  air  only,  but  likewife  by  their  enquiries  into 
the  more  potent  element  fire  and  its  effedls,  and  into 
the  chymical  compofition,  refolution,  and  changes 
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of  bodies.  For  about  this  time  chymifts  began  to 
fpeak  more  intelligibly  concerning  their  art,  and  to 
connedl  it  in  fome  degree  with  natural  philofophy, 
or  to  confider  it,  at  lead,  as  not  quite  foreign  to  it. 
This  we  owe  in  great  meafure  to  the  honourable  Mr. 
Boyle ,  whofe  favourite  ftudy  chymiftry  is  faid  to  have 
been,  and  who  was  happy  in  an  eafy  and  familiar 
manner  of  defcribing  the  fubjefts  which  were  treated 
by  him. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  none  ever  took  fo  great 
pains  to  promote  natural  knowledge,  in  all  its 
branches,  or  the  belt  improvement  that  can  be  made 
of  it,  than  this  excellent  perfon.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved  that  he  wras  born  the  fame  year  that  Lord 
Bacon  died,  as  if  he  had  been  deftinkl  to  carry  on 
his  plan.  Fie  fpared  no  labour  nor  coll  in  collecting 
the  hiftory  of  nature,  and  making  curious  and  ufe- 
ful  experiments  of  all  forts.  As  Lord  Bacons  plan 
comprehended  the  whole  compafs  of  nature,  fo  the 
variety  of  enquiries  profecuted  by  Mr.  Boyle ,  with 
great  care  and  attention,  is  very  furprizing,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  to  be  parallel’d.  Hydroftatics,  tho5  a  molt 
ufeful  branch  of  mechanical  philofophy,  had  been 
but  ill  underftood,  till  he  eftablifhed  its  principles, 
and  illuftrated  its  paradoxes,  by  a  number  of  plain 
experiments,  in  a  fatisfaclory  manner.  The  doCtrine 
of  the  air  afforded  him  an  ample  field  •,  and,  in  all 
his  refearches,  he  fhewed  a  genius  happily  turned 
for  experimental  philofophy,  with  a  perfect  candour, 
and  a  regular  condefcenfion  in  examining  with  pa¬ 
tience,  and  refuting,  without  alternation,  the  errors 
which  philofophers  had  been  led  into  from  their  pre¬ 
judices,  and  the  many  artful  fubterfuges  by  which 
they  (trove  to  fupport  them.  The  unexceptionable 
integrity,  extenfive  charity,  and  lingular  piety  of 
this  excellent  perfon  did  great  honour  to  philofophy. 
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and  formed  an  eminent  part  of  his  character.  The 
world  he  confidered  as  the  temple  of  God,  and 
*  “  man  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  as  born  the  prieft  of 
“  nature,  ordained  (by  being  qualified)  to  celebrate 
u  divine  fervice,  not  only  in  it  but  for  it.”  Not 
fatisfied  with  having  promoted  the  belief  of  a  Deity 
and  the  evidence  of  true  religion,  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  in  the  great  number  of  volumes  compofed 
by  him,  on  every  occafion  during  the  courfe  of  a 
laborious  life,  he  has  taken  care,  by  his  will,  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  fuccefixon  of  advocates  for  it,  who  fhould 
make  the  fame  improvement  not  of  his  difcoveries 
only,  or  of  thofe  of  former  times,  but  of  what 
fhould  be  produced  by  future  ages.  In  this  defign, 
worthy  of  him,  the  fuccefs  has  been  anfwerable  to 
his  intentions  j  and  furely  fuch  a  man,  we  muft  al¬ 
low,  was  not  an  ornament  to  his  own  age  and  coun¬ 
try  only,  but  a  publick  benefit  to  all  times  and 
nations. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  happy  sera  of  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy  •,  when  men,  having  got  into  the 
right  path,  profecuted  ufefuf  knowledge  }  when  their 
views  of  nature  did  honour  to  them,  and  the  arts 
received  daily  improvements  *,  when  not  private  men 
only,  but  focieties  of  men,  with  united  zeal,  inge¬ 
nuity  and  induftry,  profecuted  their  enquiries  into 
the  fecrets  of  nature,  devoted  to  no  fe6t  or  fyftem. 
But  we  are  obliged  to  abandon,  at  prefen t,  the  agree¬ 
able  talk  of  following  them  in  their  difcoveries,  in 
this  flourifhing  period  of  fcience,  to  give  account  of 
a  moft  illufive  fcheme  of  fpeculative  philofophy  that 
prevailed  amongft  many  at  this  very  time,  and,  by 
mi  Heading  ingenious  men,  corrupted  their  notions 
and  retarded  their  progrefs.  It  feems  that,  however 

*  Boyh1  s  Ufefulnefs  of  Natural  Philofophy,  pari  I ,  effay  3, 
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fertile  this  period  was  in  new  inventions,  nature  did 
not  unveil  herfelf  readily  enough  to  fatisfy  the  im¬ 
patience  of  fome  men,  who  could  not  be  contented 
with  thofe  views  of  her  which  time  and  induftry 
produced  to  them.  Therefore  they  hearkened  again 
.  te  the  vain  promifes  of  thofe  who  pretended  to  un¬ 
ravel  all  her  myfterieS  at  once,  by  the  force  of  their 
abftradied  {peculations.  The  Carteficin  fyilem  was 
the  moft  extenfive,  and  (according  to  many)  the 
nioft  exquifite  in  its  contrivance,  of  any  that  have 
been  imagined.  The  author  of  it  was  a  bold  philo- 
fopher,  and  doubtlefs  of  a  fubtle  genius,  to  indulge 
which  he  re-tired  from  the  world  for  many  years.  He 
valued  himfelf  on  his  clear  ideas,  and  is  allowed  to 
have  contributed  to  diflipate  the  darknefs  of  that  fort 
of  fcience  which  prevailed  in  the  fchools.  If  we 
may  believe  fome  accounts,  he  rejected  a  void  from 
a  complaifance  to  the  tafte  which  then  prevailed, 
againft  his  own  firfh  fentiments ;  and  amonp-ft  his 
familiar  friends,  ufed  to  call  his  lyftem  his  philofo- 
phical  romance.  It  had  however  great  fuccels  j  and 
his  doctrines  flill  prevail  fo  much,  that  it  is  neceffary 
for  our  purpofe  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  them. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  philo fophi cal  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  the 
emendations  of  his  followers^  and  the  prefent  contro - 
verjies  in  natural  phi  l of ophy. 

DE  S  Cartes  begins  his  principia  by  firewing  the 
neceffity  of  doubting  firft  of  every  thing,  in 
order  to  our  obtaining  certain  knowledge ;  and  re- 
commends  to  his  readers  to  confider  his  reafons  for 
doubting  of  all  things,  not  once  only,  but  to  em¬ 
ploy  weeks,  or  even  months,  on  thele  alone,  before 

he 
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he  proceed  farther.  Pie  firfh  eftablifhes  the  certainty 
of  our  own  exigence,  and  that  of  our  ideas  of  which 
we  are  intimately  confcious  to  ourfelves  ;  of  the 
exigence  of  which,  however,  after  all  he  has  faid,  it 
feems  impoffible  for  us  to  doubt  for  a  moment. 
From  our  having  the  idea  of  a  Being  infinitely  per¬ 
fect  and  neceffanly  exiting,  he  concludes  that  fuch 
a  Being  actually  is ;  upon  whole  will  he  makes  the 
certainty  of  felf-evident  proportions,  or  axioms 
as  well  as  of  all  other  neceffary  truths,  to  depend. 

From  the  knowledge  of  the  caufe  eftablifhed  in 
this  manner,  he  pretends  to  deduce  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  effeds,  by  neceffary  fleps.  It  is 
clear,  fays  he  -f,  that  we  fhall  follow  the  bell  method 
in  philofophy,  if  from  our  knowledge  of  the  Deity 
himfelf,  we  endeavour  to  deduce  an  explication  of 
all  his  works;  that  fo  we  may  acquire  the  moft  per- 
fed;  kind  of  fcience,  which  is  that  of  effeds  from 
their  caufes.  As  for  final  caufes  he  rejeded  them 
from  philofophy,  as  we  obferved  above ;  and  from 
thefe  paffages,  which  reprefent  the  genius  of  this  au¬ 
thor’s  philofophy,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
fets  out,  we  may  already  form  fome  judgment  how 
hopeful  his  projed  was. 

From  the  veracity  of  the  Deity,  he  infers  the 
reality  of  material  objeds,  which  are  reprefented  to 
us  as  exifling  without  us.  He  places  the  effence  of 
matter  in  extenfion  ;  for  this  alone  remains,  he  fays, 

*  According  to  him,  the  Deity  did  not  will  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  Ihould  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  becaufe 
he  knew  that  it  could  not  be  otherwife  ;  but,  becaufe  he  would 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  fhould  necefiarily  be  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  therefore  this  is  true  and  can  be  no  otherwife. 

f  See  the  paffages  cited  above  from  his  Frincipia,  in  the  notes 
upon  §  4,  ch.  1. 
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when  we  reje&  hardnefs,  colour,  weight,  heat  and 
cold,  and  the  other  qualities  which,  we  know,  a 
body  can  be  without.  Hence  he  eafily  concludes 
that  there  can  be  no  void,  or  extenfion  without  mat¬ 
ter.  He  adds,  however,  immediately  afterwards, 
as  properties  of  matter,  that  its  parts  are  feparable 
and  moveable  ;  tho’  thefe  feem  to  imply  more  than 
mere  extenfion. 

He  defines  motion  to  be  the  tfanflation  of  a  body 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  other  bodies  that  are  in 
contaft  with  it,  and  are  confidered  as  quiefcent,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  other  bodies  ;  and  thus  make's 
no  diftinClion  between  abfolute  or  real,  and  relative 
or  apparent  motions;  both  of  which  equally  agree 
to  this  definition.  The  reafon  he  gives  why  the 
fame  quantity  of  motion  mull  be  preierved  for  ever 
i ft  the  univerfe,  without  any  augmentation  or  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  whole,  mu  ft  appear  concife,  and  very 
extraordinary.  It  is  no  other  than  that  God  muft  : 
be  fuppofed  to  aCt  in  the  mail  conftant  and  im¬ 
mutable  manner.  From  the  fame  property  of  the  : 
Deity,  he  infers  that  a  body  muft  continue  in  its  i 
ftate  as  to  reft,  motion,  figure,  &g.  till  lome  exter-  f 
nal  influence  produce  a  change ;  which  is  his  firft  S 
law  of  nature  :  that  the  direction  of  motion  is  na-  • 
rurally  rectilinear,  or  that  a  body  never  changes  its  > 
direction  of  itfelf ;  which  is  his  fecond  law:  and  that 
a  body  in  motion,  when  it  meets  with  another 
moving  with  a  greater  force,  is  reflected  without  1 
lofing  any  part  of  its  fir  ft  motion  ;  but  when  it  meets 
with  a  body  moving  with  lefs  force,  it  then  carries 
this  body  along,  and  lofes  as  much  motion  as  is  1 
transferred  to  it ;  and  this  is  his  third  law  of  nature.  : 

Fie  accounts  for  the  hardnefs  of  bodies  from  their  i 

. 

parts  being  quiefcent  with  refpeCl  to  each  other  ;  and 
for  fluidity,  from  their  being  moved  perpetually  in 
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all  directions.  He  concludes  the  fecond  part  of  his 
book  with  telling  us,  that  thefe  principles  are  fufR- 
dent  for  explaining  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  that  no  other  ought  to  be  admitted  or  even 
wifhed  for. 

He  afterwards  proceeds  to  fhew  how  the  univerfe 
might  have  affumed  its  prefen t  form,  and  may  be 
for  ever  preferved,  by  mechanical  principles.  He 
fuppofes  the  particles  of  matter  to  have  been  angu¬ 
lar,  fo  as  to  replenilh  fpace  without  leaving  any  in¬ 
terlaces  between  them  ;  and  to  have  been  in  perpe¬ 
tual  agitations,  by  which  the  angular  parts  being 
broke  off,  the  particles  themfelves  became  round, 
and  formed  what  he  calls  the  matter  of  the  fecond 
element.  The  angular  parts,  being  ground  into  the 
mod  fubtile  particles  of  all,  became  the  matter  of 
his  firfk  element,  and  ferved  to  fill  all  the  pores  of 
the  other.  But  there  being  more  of  this  firft  ele¬ 
ment  than  was  neceffary  for  that  purpofe,  it  became 
accumulated  in  the  centers  of  the  vortices ,  of  which 
he  imagined  the  univerfe  to  CQnfift,  and  formed  there 
the  bodies  of  the  fun  and  liars.  The  heavens  were 
filled  with  the  matter  of  the  fecond  element,  the 
medium  of  light.  But  the  planets  and  comets  con¬ 
fided  of  a  third  element  groffer  than  the  other  two, 
the  generation  of  which  he  traces  at  length  through 
all  its  fteps.  According  to  him,  the  matter  of  the 
fird  element  mud  have  con  dandy  flowed  out  through 
the  interdices  between  the  fpherical  particles  of  the 
fecond  element,  where  the  circular  motion  is  great- 
ed,  and  mud  have  returned  continually  at  the  poles 
of  this  motion  towards  the  centre  of  the  vortex 
where  being  apt  to  cohere  together,  they  at  length 
produced  the  groffer  particles  of  the  third  \  and 
when  thefe  came  to  adhere  in  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity,  they  gave  rife  to  the  fpots  on  the  furfaces  of 
$  '  -  F  3  '  the 
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the  funs  or  ftars.  Some  being  crufted  over  with 
fuch  fpots  became  planets  or  comets ;  and  the  force 
of  their  rotation  becoming  languid,  their  vortices 
were  abforbed  by  fome  more  potent  neighbouring 
vortex.  In  this  manner  the  folar  fyftem  was  formed, 
the  vortices  of  the  fecondary  planets  having  been  ab¬ 
forbed  by  the  vortex  of  the  primary,  and  ail  of  them 
by  that  of  the  fun.  He  contends  that  the  parts  of 
the  folar  vortex  increafe  in  denfitv,  but  decreafe  in 
celerity,  to  a  certain  diftance  beyond  which  he 
fuppofes  all  the  particles  to  be  equal  in  magnitude, 
but  to  increafe  in  celerity  as  they  are  farther  from  the 
fun.  In  thofe  upper  regions  of  the  vortex  he  places 
the  cornets  ;  in  the  lower  parts  he  ranges  the  planets  ; 
fuppofing  thofe  that  are  more  rare  to  be  nearer  the 
fun,  that  they  may  correfpond  to  the  denfity  of  the 
vortex  where  they  are  carried  round.  j 

He  accounts  for  the  gravity  of  terreftrial  bodies 
from  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  aether  revolving 
round  the  earth  ^  which,  he  imagined,  muft  impell 
bodies  downwards  that  have  not  fo  great  a  centri¬ 
fugal  force,  much  in  the  lame  manner  as  a  fluid  im- 
pells  a  body  upwards  that  is  im merged  in  it,  and 
has  a  lefs  fpeciflcal  gravity  than  it.  He  pretended 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  magnet,  and  to 
account  for  every  thing  in  nature,  from  the  fame 
principles. 

2.  There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  more  extrava¬ 
gant  undertaking  than  filch  an  attempt,  to  deduce, 
by  necefiary  confequences,  the  whole  fabric  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  a  full  explication  of  her  phenomena,  from 
any  ideas  we  are  able  to  form  of  an  infinitely  perfedt 
Being.  Was  it  not  for  the  high  reputation  of  the 
author,  and  of  his  fyftem,  it  would  be  hardly  ex- 
cufable  to  make  any  remarks  upon  fuch  a  rhapfody. 

Should 
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Should  we  allow  the  principles  he  builds  on,  and  his 
method,  it  muft  be  obvious  with  how  weak  an  evi¬ 
dence  the  confequences  are  connedled  with  each 
other,  in  this  vifionary  chain.  How  juft  a  method 
he  has  taken  to  eftablifh  the  exiftence  and  attributes 
of  the  Deity  we  fhall  not  enquire,  nor  how  far  his 
making  all  truth  and  falfhood  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  Deity  tends  to  weaken  all  fcience  and  con¬ 
found  its  principles.  While  he  fuppofes  extenfion 
to  conftitute  the  complete  effence  of  matter,  he  ne- 
gledls  folidity,  and  the  inertia  by  which  it  refills  any 
change  in  its  Hate  of  motion  or  reft;,  which  diftin- 
guifh  body  from  fpace.  If  extenfion  be  underftood 
to  be  the  effence  of  matter,  it  is  a  trifling  propofition 
to  affirm  that  all  fpace  is  full  of  matter,  according  to 
this  definition.  But  ftill  the  queftion  will  remain, 
whether  all  fpace  is  full  of  that  folid,  moveable  and 
refilling  fubftance  commonly  called  body .  And  as 

many  parts  of  fpace  appear  to  make  no  fenfible  re¬ 
finance  to  motion,  while  others  refill  varioully  in 
proportion  to  the  denfity  of  the  medium  diffufed 
over  them,  we  thence  learn  there  is  fpace  void  of 
what  is  commonly  called  matter .  The  comets  which 
move  with  equal  freedom  in  all  directions  with  very 
rapid  motions,  and  carry  £long  with  them  tails  of  a 
prodigious  fize,  confifting  of  fome  highly  rarified 
matter,  Chew  that  the  heavens  are  not  replenifhed 
with  denfe  fluids  that  admit  no  void.  For  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  experimental  philofophy  that  the  refinance 
of  fluids  increafes,  cateris  paribus ,  with  their  den¬ 
fity  ;  fo  that  all  motion  would  foon  languifh  in  a 
fluid,  which,  having  no  pores,  muft  far  furpafs 
quickfilver,  or  the  heavieftj  folids,  in  denfity. 
Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  force  requi- 
lite  to  move  two  equal  bodies  with  a  given  velocity, 
is  double  that  which  would  produce  the  fame  cele¬ 
rity  in  either  of  them.  When  we  compound  greater 

F  4  bodies 
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bodies  from  leflTer,  or  when  we  refolve  them  into 
their  parts,  we  find  that  the  refiftance  or  Inertia  in- 
creafes  or  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter.  Therefore  when  the  velocity  is  given,  if  3 
body  moving  in  a  denfer  fluid  difpiaces  more  matter 
to  make  way  for  itfelf,  the  refinance  which  it  meets 
with  being  equal  to  the  motion  communicated  to  the 
parts  of  the  fluid,  it  muft  find  a  refiftapce  propor¬ 
tionally  greater. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  free  motions  of  the  planets 
and  comets  that  we  learn  the  abfurdity  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  an  univerfal  plenitude.  The  moft  common 
and  plain  phenomena  of  the  motion  of  bodies,  at 
or  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  fufficient  to 
overthrow  it  *,  for  we  find  that  .they  meet  with  no 
fen  Able  refiftance  but  from  the  air :  whereas  fo  denfe 
a  fluid  as  would  replenifh  all  fpace  equally  would  ne« 
ceflarily  produce  a  very  great  refiftance. 

It  is  obje&ed  *,  that  by  fuppofing  this  denfe  fluid 
which  replenifhes  fpace  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  bo¬ 
dies  with  the  utmoft  freedom,  (as  light  pafles  through 
tranfparent  bodies,  and  the  magnetic  and  eledtric 
effluvia  through  rnoft  kind's  of  bodies)  its  refiftance 
will  then  be  incomparably  lefs  than  in  proportion  to 
its  denfity  ^  for  then  the  refiftance  will  not  be  mea- 
fured  by  the  denfity  of  the  fluid,  becaufe  the  much 
greater  part  pafles  through  the  pores  of  the  body  in 
motion,  freely  without  refiftance,  Suppoflng  this 
to  be  admitted,  it  is,  however,  obvious  that,  even 
in  this  hypothefis,  the  refiftance  of  a  golden  ball  in 
a  plenum  would  be  ftiil  very  great.  For  this  fubtle 
fluid,  how  penetrating  foever  it  be,  mu  ft  refill  the 

*  In  a  fmall  piece  publifhed  qn  thjs  fubjeft,  a  few  years  ago* 
hy  all  ingenious  gentleman. 

'  t  V  f  r  ' 
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folid  parts  of  the  ball  *,  which  cannot  move  in  the 
fluid  without  difplacing  its  parts,  and  lofing  as  much 
motion  as  muft  be  communicated  to  thofe  parts  j 
and  this  refiftance  depends  on  the  quantity  of  folid 
parts  in  the  ball :  whereas  the  refiftance  which  the 
fame  ball  meets  with  in  quick  filver  (which  we  fup- 
pofe  to  have  no  paflage  through  the  ball)  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  the  folid  parts  in  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
quick  filver,  which  mull  be  moved  to  make  way  foif 
the  ball.  And  this  being  lefs  than  the  quantity  of 
folid  parts  in  an  equal  bulk  of  the  golden  ball,  in 
proportion  as  the  fpecific  gravity  of  quick  filver  is 
lefs  than  that  of  gold,  it  follows  that  the  refiftance 
of  a  golden  ball,  moving  in  filch  a  fubtile  pene¬ 
trating  plenum,  would  ftill  be  greater  than  its  refift¬ 
ance  in  quick  filver.  To  illuftrate  this  farther,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  gold  being  to  that  of  quick  filver 
nearly  as  195  to  140,  fuppofe  a  golden  ball  confift- 
ing  of  195  folid  particles  to  move  in  the  'plenum  with 
g  given  velocity,  and  to  defcribe  a  very  fmall  fpace  % 
and  then  fuppofe  the  fame  ball  to  move  in  quick 
filver  with  the  fame  velocity  over  the  fame  fpace 
in  the  former  cafe,  the  folid  parts  of  the  ball  difplace 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  plenum ,  fuppofe  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  ball,  or  195  parts  ;  in  the  latter  cafe* 
they  difplace  an  equal  bulk  of  the  quick  filver,  that 
is,  140  folid  particles.  But  becaule  it  may  be  faid 
for  thofe  who  maintain  an  univerfal  plenitude,  that 
the  golden  ball  meets  with  a  refiftance  from  the  fub¬ 
tile  fluid  that  repienifhes  fpace,  while  it  moves  in  the 
quick  filver,  as  well  as  from  the  quick  filver  itfelf  \ 
let  this  likewife  be  allowed,  and  let  us  even  fuppofe 
it  to  meet  with  as  much  refiftance  from  the  plenum , 
while  it  moves  in  the  quick  filver,  as  when  it  moves 
in  a  Ipace  free  from  any  grofs  fluid  ;  yet  it  will  ftill 
appear  that  the  refiftance  of  the  golden  ball  in  the 
plenum  ought  to  bear  as  leaft  as  great  a  proportion 
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to  its  refinance  in  quick  filver,  as  the  denfity  of  gold 
is  to  the  fum  of  the  denfities  of  gold  and  quick 
filver,  or  as  195  to  335,  and  confequently  ought  to 
be  eight  times  greater  than  its  refiftance  in  water. 
This  is  the  lead  refiftance  fuch  a  ball  could  meet 
with  in  a  plenum ,  fhould  we  allow  the  fuppofitions 
that  are  moft  favourable  in  this  doftrine  j  and  this 
refiftance  would  foon  put  an  end  to  the  motions  of 
bodies.  But  it  is  evident  that  we  allowed  too  much 
in  favour  of  their  dodtrine,  when  we  fuppofed  the 
ball  moving  in  the  quick  filver  to  meet  with  a  refift¬ 
ance  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  refiftances  that  it  would 
meet  with  from  the  plenum  and  quick  filver  feparate- 
ly.  For,  according  to  this  fuppofition,  its  refiftance 
in  quick  filver  would  be.  to  its  refiftance  in  water,  as 
the  fum  of  the  denfities  of  gold  and  quick  filver  to 
the  fum  of  the  denfities  of  gold  and  water,  that  is, 
as  335  to  205,  or  67  to  41  ;  fo  that  the  refiftance 
of  quick  filver  would  not  be  double  of  that  of  water, 
or  even  double  of  that  of  air ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  contradictory  to  experiment. 

It  is  of  no  importance  to  this  argument  how  rare 
gold,  quick  filver,  or  the  heavieft  bodies,  be  fup¬ 
pofed  j  fince  the  refiftance  of  quick  filver  in  fact  is 
known  to  be  very  great,  and  is  not  altered  by  fuch 
fuppofitions  :  neither  is  the  proportion  of  the  denfity 
of  gold  to  that  of  quick  filver  (upon  which  propor¬ 
tion  the  argument  is  founded)  affected  by  them. 
For  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  refiftance  of  a 
golden  ball  in  a  plenum  (how  freely  foever  it  pafs 
through  the  pores  of  the  ball,  and  how  large  or 
numerous  foever  thefe  pores  may  be)  muft  corre- 
fipond  to  the  folid  matter  in  the  ball  ;  which  is 
greater  than  the  folid  matter  in  any  equal  bulk  of 
any  of  our  fluids ;  upon  which  their  refiftance  de¬ 
pends.  The  fuppofing  the  folid  matter  in  the  quick 

filver 
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filver  to  occupy  only  the  thoufandth  or  millionth 
part  of  its  bulk,  has  no  other  effedt  but  that  it  fup- 
pofes  the  inertia  of  a  given  quantity  of  folid  matter 
to  be  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  rarity 
of  the  quick  filver,  whofe  inertia  is  in  fadt  afcer-* 
fained. 

The  refiftance  which  arifes  from  the  tenacity  or 
adhefion  of  the  parts  of  fluids  may  be  diminifhed  ; 
but  {till  the  refiflance  which  arifes  from  the  inertia  of 
the  matter  remains  :  if  this  could  be  taken  away,  as 
the  matter  would  have  no  refinance,  fo  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive  how  it  could  have  any  activity  or  mecha¬ 
nical  force  to  impel  bodies,  or  to  produce  any  of 
the  effects  which  are  attributed  to  the  fubtile  matter 
of  the  Cartefians .  For  adtion  and  readtion  are  al¬ 
ways  equal,  and  we  know  of  no  force  in  bodies  but 
what  arifes  from  their  refinance  to  change  their  Fate, 
or  their  inertia .  Without  this  there  could  be  no 
centrifugal  force,  the  favourite  power  by  which 
thofe  philofophers  endeavour  to  explain  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature. 

They  fuppofe  the  particles  of  thofe  fubtile  fluids 
to  move  connantly  and  equally  in  all  diredtions  ; 
and,  by  the  favour  of  this  hypothefis,  they  imagine 
that  they  may  fuppofe  them  to  adt  but  not  refin. 
But  they  have  neither  made  this  rtrange  fuppofition 
probable,  nor  even  credible,  nor  can  they  (hew  that 
it  would  anfwer  their  purpofe.  A  motion  of  a  fluid 
favours  the  motion  of  a  body  in  it,  only  as  far  as  it 
is  in  the  fame  diredtion  *,  and  an  interne  motion  of 
the  parts  of  the  fluid,  equal  in  all  diredtions,  can¬ 
not  make  the  refinance  lefs  than  if  there  was  no  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  parts.  It  is  fuppofed  by  many  that  the 
particles  of  common  fluids,  water  or  air  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  in  a  eonftant  injteftine  motion  3  but  this  does 

not 
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not  hinder  thofc  fluids  from  refitting  in  proportion  to 
their  denfity. 

We  are  told  by  fome,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  vacuum.  But  this  furely  mutt:  proceed  from 
their  having  imbibed  Des  Cartes's  dodtrine,  that  the 
eflence  of  body  is  conftituted  by  extenflon  ;  as  it 
would  he  contradidtory  to  fuppofe  fpace  without  ex- 
tenfion,  To  fuppofe  that  there  are  fluids  penetrating 
all  bodies  and  replenittiing  fpace,  which  neither  refitt: 
nor  aft  upon  bodies,  merely  in  order  to  avoid  the 
admitting  a  vacuum ,  is  feigning  two  forts  of  matter^ 
without  any  necefllty  or  foundation  ;  or  is  taditiy 
giving  up  the  queftion.  As  for  Mr,  Leibnitz's  ar¬ 
guments  againfl:  a  vacuum ,  we  defer  them  till  we 
come  to  confider  the  emendations  that  have  been 
made  to  this  fyftem. 

,  '  s  '”  t 

The  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  not  always  pro* 
ferved  in  the  univerfe,  as  Des  Cartes  rafliiy  concluded 
from  the  immutability  of  the  Deity.  The  quantity 
of  abfolnte  motion  is  continually  varying  *,  it  is  di- 
mi  niihed  in  the  compofition  of  motion,  and,  in 
many  cafes,  in  the  colli flons  of  bodies  that  have  an 
imperfedt  elafticity ,  and  it  is  inpreafed  in  the  refo? 
lutiqn  of  motion,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  in  the  colli- 
fions  of  elaftic  bodies.  It  requires  an  active  prin¬ 
ciple  to  account  for  the  hardnefs  of  bodies;  and  the 
particles  being  at  reft  is  not  fufficient  for  this  pur- 
pole  ;  for  this  would  not  hinder  them  to  be  feparatecj 
from  each  other  by  the  leaft  force.  There  is  hardly 
one  article  in  this  fcheme  but  what  is,  in  like  man¬ 
lier,  liable  to  infuperable  difficulties. 

After  all,  Des  Cartes  faw  the  necefllty  of  having 
recourfe  to  obfervation,  tho’  unwillingly  ;  and  he 
appears  to  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  acknowledge  it,  after 

having 
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having  boafted  fo  much  of  his  principles.  He  tells 
11s  that  he  found  thefe  fo  extenfive  and  fertile  %  that 
many  more  things  followed  from  them  than  we  find 
in  the  vifible  world.  Other  philofophers  have  com¬ 
plained  that  they  were  able  to  account  for  too  little 
of  nature  :  Des  Cartes  finds  that  his  principles  were 
more  than  fufiicient  to  account  for  all  her  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  feems  only  to  fear  left  he  Ihould  account 
for  too  much.  Therefore  he  has  recourfe  to  the 
phenomena,  not  becaufe  he  would  prove  any  thing 
from  them  ;  for  he  takes  care  that  we  fhould  not 
have  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  his  philofophy,  as  to 
imagine  he  would  eftabliih  it  on  fads  ;  but  that  he 
might  be  able  to  determine  his  mind  to  confider 
fome  of  thofe  innumerable  efteds,  which  he  judged 
might  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  rather  than 
others.  He  likewife  acknowledges  +,  that  the  fame 
effed  might  be  deduced,  from  his  principles,  many 
different  ways  ;  and  that  nothing  perplexed  him 
more  than  to  know  which  of  them  obtained  in  na¬ 
ture.  In  thofe  paffages  he  magnifies  his  principles, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  weaknefs  of  his  fyftem,  with 
an  affedation  that  only  ferves  to  make  it  more  evi¬ 
dent,  and  appear  unworthy  of  fo  great  a  man* 

3.  Des  Cartes ,  by  placing  the  effence  of  matter  In 
extenfion  alone,  gave  occafion  to  others  to  draw 

*  He  cites  the  effects,  as  he  tells  us,  Non  quidem  ut  ipfis 
tanquam  rationibus  utamur  ad  aliquod  probandum  ;  cupimus 
enim  rationes  efFe&unm  a  caufis,  non  autem  e  contrario  caufa- 
rum  ab  effedtibus  deducere  ;  led  taotum  ut  ex  innumeris  effefti- 
bus,  quos  ab  iifdem  caulis  product  poffe  judicamus,  ad  unos  no- 
ti us  quam  alios  confiderandos  mentem  noftram  determinemus. 

f  Sed  conhteri  me  etiam  oportet  potentiam  naturae  effe  adeo 
amplam,  ut  nullum  fere  amplius  particularem  effedtum  obfervem, 
quem  flatim  njariis  modis  ex  iis  principiis  deduci  polle  non  agnof- 
'cam  :  nihilque  ordinario  mihi  difheilius  videri,  quam  invenire 
quo  ex  his  medis  inde  dependet  De  Melbodo,  §  6. 

confequences. 
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confequences,  from  this  dodlrine,  of  a  dangerous  na¬ 
ture  ;  which  undoubtedly  he  would  have  difowned, 
tho5  ’tis  not  eafy  to  fee  how  he  could  have  got  rid  of 
them.  As  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  that  fpace 
can  be  annihilated,  or  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  fpace  or  expanfion  was  not ;  fo  if  we  allow 
that  extension  alone  conftitutes  the  efience  of  matter, 
we  cannot  but  aferibe  infinity,  eternity,  and  necefiary 
exiftence  to  it.  In  this  manner  Spinoza  reafons  from 
the  Cartefian  principles,  affirming  that  matter  is  not 
only  infinite  and  necefiary,  but  alfo  that  it  is  one 
and  indivifible  *.  u  This,  fays  he,  cannot  be  de- 
4C  nied  by  thofe  who  rejedt  the  poffibility  of  a  vacuum ; 
for  if  matter  could  be  fo  divided  that  its  parts 
fiiould  be  really  diftindt,  why  might  not  one  part 
be  annihilated,  the  reft  remaining  connedted  with 
each  other  as  before  ?  fince  of  things  which  are 
really  diftinct  from  each  other,  the  one  can  exift 
and  remain  in  its  ftate  without  the  other.”  In 
another  place,  he  tells  us,  that  if  any  one  part  of 
matter  was  annihilated,  all  extenfion  would  vanifh 
with  it  f .  This  author  appears  to  have  been  very 

con- 

/  ; 

*  Nam  fi  fubftantia  corporea  ita  poHet  dividi  ut  eju9  partes 
realiter  diftinctas  eflent,  cur  ergo  una  pars  non  poflet  annihilari 
manentibus  reliquis,  ut  ante,  inter  fe  connexis  ?  Et  car  omnes 
ita  aptari  debent  ne  detur  vacuum  r  Sane,  rerum  quas  realiter  ab 
invicem  diftin&ae  funt,  una  fine  alia  efte  &  in  fuo  ftatu  manere 
poteft.  Cum  igitur  vacuum  in  natura  non  detur,  fed  omnes 
partes  ita  concurrere  debent  ut  detur  vacuum,  fequitur  hinc 
etiam  eafdem  non  polfe  realiter  diltingui  ;  hoc  eft,  fubftantiam 
corpoream,  quatenus  fubftantia  eft,  non  pofte  dividi.  Spinoz. 
Ethic .  part  i.  prop.  15.  fchol. 

4  Si  una  pars  material  annihilaretur,  ftmul  etiam  tota  exten- 
fio  evanefeeret.  Epiji.  4.  ad  He  nr.  Oldenb, 

From  thefe  and  other  paftages  it  appears,  that  this  author 
was  unhappily  milled  by  the  dodlrine  of  Des  Cartes ,  that  the 
efience  of  matter  is  conftituted  by  extenfion.  It  muft  be  owned, 
however,  that  many  of  the  Gartejians  endeavoured  to  wrangle 
away  the  dreadful  conclufton :  but  they  had  Ihortned  their  work, 

and 
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converfant  in  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes  J,  the  two 
firft  parts  of  whofe  principia  he  reduced  into  the  geo¬ 
metrical  form.  Mr.  Leibnitz  himfelf  calls  fpinozifm 
un  Cartejianifme  outre ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  his 
method,  and  many  of  his  doctrines,  were  derived 
from  this  fource. 


As  Des  Cartes  had  concluded,  from  the  idea  of 
an  infinitely  perfect  neceflfarily-exifting  Being,  that 
fuch  a  Being  muft  exift  ,  fo  Spinoza ,  from  our  having 
a  true  idea  (that  is  a  clear  and  diftinft  idea,  as  he 
himfelf  explains  it)  of  a  fubftance,  infers  that  it  mull: 
neceftarily  exift  *  ;  or,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  that  its 
exiftence  as  well  as  its  efience  muft  be  an  eternal 
truth.  As  Des  Cartes  pretended  to  deduce  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  from  the  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  firft  caufe ;  fo  Spinoza  pretends,  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  to  be  derived  from  true  ideas  (as 
he  always  calls  them)  and  that  thofe  true  ideas  ought 

and  had  proceeded  on  better  grounds,  if  they  had  rejected  th® 
principle.  Yet  Spinoza,  in  his  feventy- third  letter,  pretends  to 
find  fault  with  Des  Cartes  for  defining  matter  by  extenfion,  which, 
according  to  him,  ought  to  have  been  explained  by  an  attribute 
that  Ihould  exprefs  an  ejfential  and  incite  ejfence . 

|  Quum  ille  fummo  fciendi  amore  arderet,  quid  in  his  ingenii 
vires  valerent  experiri  decrevit.  Ad  hoc  propolitum  urgendum 
fcripta  philofophica  nobiliflimi  &  fummi  philofophi  Renati  Des 
Cartes  magno  ei  fuerunt  adjumento.  Spinoz,  oper.  pofth. 
praefat. 

*  Si  quis  diceritfe  claram  &  diftin£lam,  hoc  eft  veram,  ideam 
fubftantise  habere,  &  nihilominus  dubitare  num  talis  fubftantia 
exiftat,  idem  hercle  eflet  ac  fi  diceret  fe  veram  habere  ideam. 
Sc  nihilominus  dubitare  num  falfa  fit  (ut  fatis  attendenti  fit  mani- 
feftum  :)  vel  fi  quis  ftatuat  fubftantiam  creari,  fimul  ftatuic  ideam 
falfam  fadlam  efie  veram  ;  quo  fane  nihil  abfurdius  concipi  po- 
te'l  :  adeoque  fatendum  neceftario  eft,  fubftantia  exiftentiam 
ficut  ejus  eftentiam  sternam  efie  veritatem.  Ethic,  part  i. 
prop.  B.  fchol.  2. 
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to  be  produced  by  the  mind  f,  from  that  idea  which 
reprefents  the  moft  perfeeft  Being,  the  origin  and 
fountain  of  nature.  Bes  Cartes  rejedbed  the  con- 
lideration  of  final  caufes  from  philosophy  ;  and  Spid 
voza  tells  us  they  are  nothing  but  human  fiction 
and  laughs  at  thofe  who  imagine  that  the  eyes  were 
defigned  for  feeing,  or  the  fun  for  giving  light.  He 
derives  our  notions  of  good  and  evil,  order  and  con- 
fufion,  beauty  and  deformity^  from  the  fame  fource, 
As  Bes  Cartes  rt p refe n ted  the  univerfe  as  a  machine 
that  might  have  been  produced  at  firft,  and  may 
continue  to  exift  for  ever,  by  mechanical  laws  only,- 
the  fame  quantity  of  motion  remaining  always  in  it 
unalterable  *,  fo  Spinoza  reprefented  it  as  infinite  and 
neceffary,  endowed  always  with  the  fame  quantity 
of  motion,  or  (to  ufe  his  inaccurate  expreffion  *) 
having  always  the  fame  proportion  of  motion  to  reft 
in  it,  and  proceeding  by  an  ablblute  natural  neeef* 
fity  %  without  any  felf-mover  or  principle  of  liberty. 

In  all  thefe,  Spinoza  has  added  largely,  from  his 
own  imagination,  to  what  he  had  learned  from 

f  fjt  mens  noftra  omnino  referat  naturce  exemplar,  debet 
©nines  fuas  ideas  produeere  ab  ea  quae  refert  originem  &  fontem 
iotius  naturae,  ut  ip  fa  etiam  fit  fons  ceterarum  idearum.  Spinoz„ 
(de  emendatione  intelled. 

X  Ut  jam  oftendam  naturam  nullum  fib£  finem  prsefixum  ha¬ 
bere,  &  omnes  caufas  finales  nihil  nlfi  liumana  efie  figmenta,  non 
©pus  eft  multis,  &c„  Hoc  adhuc  addam,  nempe  hanc  de  fine 
do&rinam  naturam  omnino  ever tere.  Append,  prop.  36'.  part  1, 
Mthic . 

*  Omnia  corpora  ab  aliis  circumcinguntur,  &  ab  invicem  de- 
fcerminantur  ad  exillendum-&  operand  urn,  certa  ac  determinate 
ratione,  fefvata  Temper  in  omnibus  fimul,  hoc  eft  in  toto  uni- 

verfo,  eadem  ratione  motus  ad  q.uietem,  Epift.  1  3.— - Corpus 

motum  vel  quiefeens  ad  motum  vel  quietem  determinari  debuit 
ab  alio  corpora,  quod  etiam  ad  motum  vel  quietem  deterniina- 
turn  fuit  ab  alio,  &  illud  iterum  ab  alio,  &  fic  in  infinitum. 
Ethic .  part?,  prop.  13.  lera.  3. 
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Des  Cartes.  But  from  a  comparifon  of  their  method 
and  principles,  we  may  beware  of  the  danger  of 
letting  out  in  philofophy  in  fo  high  and  prefumptuous 
a  manner  •,  while  both  pretend  to  deduce  compleat 
fyflems  from  the  clear  or  true  ideas,  which  they 
imagined  they  had,  of  eternal  effences  and  neceffary 
caufes.  If  we  attend  to  the  confequences  of  fuch 
principles,  we  fhall  the  more  willingly  fubmit  to  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy,  as  the  only  fort  that  is  fuited 
to  our  faculties.  It  were  unreafonable  to  charge 
upon  Des  Cartes  the  impious  confequences  which  , 
Spinoza  may  have  been  led  into  from  his  principles  : 
but  we  cannot  but  obferve,  to  the  honour  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy,  that  it  altogether  over¬ 
throws  the  foundation  of  Spinoza's  do6trine,  by 
fhewing  that  not  only  there  may  be,  but  that  there 
a&ually  is  a  'vacuum  •,  and  that,  inftead  of  an  infinite, 
neceffary,  and  indivifible,  plenitude,  matter  appears 
to  occupy  but  a  very  final!  portion  of  fpace,  and  to 
have  its  parts  a&ually  divided  and  feparated  from 
each  other. 

It  would  be  of  no  life  to  give  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  lyftem  of  Spinoza  *,  nor  is  it  poffible 
to  defcribe  fully,  in  an  intelligible  manner,  fo  abfurd 
a  dodtrine.  It  is  allowed  even  by  thole  who,  on 
other  occafions,  have  fnewn  a  difpofition  towards 
fcepticifm,  in  relation  to  the  foundations  of  natural 
religion,  to  be  the  moft  monftrous  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  •,  and  to  be  fo  oppofite  to  the  moft  evident 
notions  we  are  able  to  form  %  that  no  perfon  of  a 

right 

*  Thefe  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Bayle  in  the  article  of  Spinoza  ; 
where  he  expofes  the  abfurdities  of  this  fyftem  very  clearly,  and 
affirms  that  the  weakeft  of  its  adverfaries  was  able  to  have  over¬ 
turned  it.  Our  view  in  giving  fome  account  of  it,  was  not  only 
to  ffiew  the  abfurd  confegucnces  to  which  Dss  Carte?*  fyftem 
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right  mind  can  be  in  hazard  of  giving  into  it.  Fie 
pretends,  indeed,  to  proceed  in  the  geometrical  me¬ 
thod  and  ftyle  ;  but  while  he  aifumes  a  definition  of 
fubftance  and  of  its  attributes  at  his  pleafure,  and 
paiTes  from  his  definitions  as  true  ideas  (as  he  calls 
them)  to  the  neceiTary  exiftence  of  the  thing  defined, 
by  a  pretended  immediate  confequence,  which  he 
will  not  allow  to  be  diiputed,  his  whole  fuperftruc- 
ture  appears  a  mere  petitio  principii  or  fidtion.  Bp 
his  way  of  proceeding,  any  fyftem  whatfoever  might 
be  eltablifhed.  But  it  does  not  appear  poffible  to 
invent  another  fo  abfurd,  while  he  maintains  that 
there  is  but  one  fubftance  in  the  univerfe,  endowed 
w7ith  infinite  attributes,  (particularly,  infinite  exten- 
fion  and  cogitation)  that  produces  all  other  things, 
in  itfelf,  neceffarily,  as  its  own  modifications ;  which 
alone  is,  in  all  things,  caufe  and  eifedl,  agent  and 
patient,  in  all  refpedts  phyfical  and  moral. 


The  Carlefian  dodlrine  has  been  often  altered,  and 
varioufly  mended,  fince  it  was  firft  propofed  by  its 
author ;  and,  for  a  hundred  years  together,  many 
ingenious  men  have  been  making  their  utmoft  ef¬ 
forts  to  patch  it  up,  and  fupport  its  credit,  by  re¬ 
forming  firft  one  part,  and  then  new-modelling  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  this  extenfive  fyftem.  But  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  fo  faulty,  and  the  whole  fuperftrudture  fo 
erroneous,  that  it  were  much  better  to  abandon  the 
fabrick,  and  fufter  the  ruins  to  remain  a  memorial, 
in  all  time  to  come,  of  the  folly  of  philofophical 
prefumption  and  pride. 

leads,  but  likewife  to  trace  Spinoza's  dodlrine  to  its  fource  (for 
the  fake  of  feme  who  may  have  been  milled  into  a  favourable 
opinion  of  it,)  which  is  no  other  than  the  Cartefian  fable  ;  of 
which  almolt  every  article  hits  been  disproved  by  Sir  Jfaac 
Newton,  or  others. 
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Mr.  Leibnitz  retained  the  Cartefian  fubtile  matter, 
with  the  univerfal  plenitude  and  vortices ;  and  re- 
prefented  the  univerfe  as  a  machine  that  fliould  pro¬ 
ceed  for  ever,  by  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  in  the  mod: 
perfect  Hate,  by  an  abfolute  inviolable  neceffity 
tho’  in  fome  things  he  differs  from  Des  Cartes.  Af¬ 
ter  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy  was  publifhed  (in 
1687,)  he  printed  an  effay  on  the  celettial  motions 
(Aft.  Erudit .  1689)  where  he  admits  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  ether  with  Des  Cartes ,  and  of  gravity 
with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  but  he  never  explained  how 
thefe  could  be  reconciled,  and  adjufled  together,  fo 
as  to  account  for  the  planetary  revolutions ;  or  how 
gravity  arofe  from  the  impulfe  of  this  ether.  Nor 
did  he  fhew  how  his  harmonical  circulation  of  the 
ether  could  be  reconciled  with  the  law  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  feveral  planets,  in  their  refpehtive  orbits ; 
which  is  very  different  from  the  law  of  the  motions 
of  the  fame  planet,  at  its  various  diftances  from  the 
fun.  The  angular  velocity  of  any  one  planet,  de^ 
creafes  from  the  perihelium  to  the  aphelium ,  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  its  diftance  from  the  fun  in  creafes, 
and  this  is  what  he  calls  the  harmonical  circulation. 
If  this  law  took  place  like  wife  in  the  motions  of  the 
different  planets  compared  together,  throughout 
the  fyftem,  this  hypothefis,  of  their  being  carried 
along  with  a  circulating  ether,  might  appear  more 
tolerable  :  but  the  velocities  of  the  planets,  at  their 
mean  diftances,  decreafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  fquare  roots  of  the  numbers  which  exprefs  thole 
diftances  from  the  fun.  Neither  did  he  fhew  how 
to  reconcile  this  circulating  motion  of  the  ether  with 
the  free  motions  of  the  comets  in  all  directions,  or 
with  the  obliquity  of  the  planes  in  which  the  planets 
revolve  to  the  equator  of  the  fun  and  to  one  ano- 
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ther ;  or  refolve  the  other  objedions  to  which  this 
hypothecs  of  a  plenum  and  vortices  is  liable. 


Afterwards  however,  on  occafion  of  feme  difputes 
that  had  arifen  concerning  his  title  to  the  invention 
of  the  calculus  of  infinitefimals,  or  method  of 
fluxions,  he  appeared  with  great  warmth  againft  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy,  and  placed  himfelf  ar  the 
head  of  its  oppofers.  It  is  needlefs  to  infill  here  on 
the  pailion  and  prejudices  that  his  followers  have 
expreffed  againft  it,  and  againft  thofe  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  defence.  It  is  better  to  forget  thefe, 
and  to  confine  a  philofophical  difpute  to  philofophi- 
cal  matters. 

Mr.  Leibnitz' s  fyftem  has  been  the  more  accept¬ 
able  to  many,  becaufe,  from  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  the  Deity,  he  concluded  the  univerfe,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  a  perfed  work,  or  the  beft  that 
could  pofftbly  have  been  made.  This  dodrine  was 
very  agreeable  in  all  times  to  the  phiiofophers  who 
acknowledged  a  fupreme  beneficent  governor  *,  but 
the  origin  of  evil  perplexed  them.  The  folution  of 
this  was  what  Socrates  expeded  from  the  writings  of 
Anaxagoras ,  but  was  disappointed.  The  fupreme 
Being,  according  to  Tim^eus  Loci'us ,  was  S'cafAupyos 
too  Iovqu  Plato  taught  that  the  fupreme  gover¬ 
nor  has  difpofed  and  complicated  all  things  for  the 
happinefs  and  virtue  of  the  whole,  and  that  our 
complaints  are  groundlefs,  arifing  from  our  narrow 
views  of  things.  Chryfipgus  was  of  opinion  *  that  it 

could 


*  Exiftimat  Ghryfippus  non  hoc  finite  nature  principale  confi- 
Hum  ut  faceret  homines  morbis  obnoxios,  nunquam  enim  hoc 
conveniite  naturae  au&Ofi,  parentique  rerum  omnium  bonarum  ; 
fed  quum  multa  atque  magna  gigneret,  parerecque  aptiffima  & 
wtili'ilima,  alia  quoque  fimul  agnata  funt  incommoda  iis  ipfis  quae 
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could  never  have  been  the  aim  or  drd  intention  of 
the  Author  of  nature,  and  parent  of  all  good,  to 
make  men  obnoxious  to  difeafes ;  but  that  while  he 
was  producing  many  excellent  things,  and  forming 
his  work  in  the  bed  manner,  other  things  alfo  arofe, 
connected  with  them,  that  were  incommodious  ^ 
which  were  not  made  for  their  own  fakes,  but  per¬ 
mitted  as  neceflary  confequences  of  what  was  bed. 
Mr.  'Leibnitz  has  wrote  at  great  length  in  defence  of 
this  doCtrine,  and  has  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  againd  the  perfection 
of  the  univerfe. 

But  this  learned  author’s  fpeculations,  tho’  they 
may  perplex  a  cautious  reader,  cannot  fatisfy  him. 
He  propofes  two  principles  as  the  foundation  of  all 
our  knowledge  ;  the  drd,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  a 
thing  to  be,  and  ifot  to  be  at  the  fame  time,  which* 
he  fays,  is  the  foundation  of  fpeculative  truth  The 
other  is,  that  nothing  is  without  a  fufficient  reafort 
why  it  fhould  be  fo  rather  than  otherwife  ;  and  by 
this  principle,  according  to  him,  we  make  a  trand- 
tion  from  abdraCted  truths  to  natural  philofophy. 
From  this  principle  he  concludes,  that  the  mind  is 
naturally  determined,  in  its  volitions  or  eleClions,  by 
the  greated  apparent  good ;  and  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  make  a  choice  between  things  perfectly  like,  which 
he  calls  indifcernibles  \  from  whence  he  infers,  that 
two  things  perfectly  like  could  not  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  even  by  the  Deity.  For  this  reafon,  and 
other  metaphyfical  conliderations,  he  rejects  a  va¬ 
cuum^  the  parts  of  which  mud  be  fuppofed  perfectly 
like  to  each  other.  For  the  fame  realbn  he  alfo  re¬ 
jects  atoms,  and  all  dmilar  particles  of  matter ;  to 

faciebat  cohsrentia  ;  eaque  non  per  naturam,  fed  per  fequelas 
quafdam  necelTarias,  fafta  dicit,  quod  ipfe  appeliat  a: tjcL  Tapct* 
MhvQwtv*  AuU  GelL  lib.  6.  cap.  1. 
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each  of  which,  tho’  divifible  in  infinitum ,  he  afcribes 
*  a  monad ,  or  active  kind  of  principle,  in  which, 
fays  he,  are  as  it  were  perception  and  appetites. 
The  e Hence  of  fubftance  he  places  in  action  or  acti¬ 
vity,  or  rather  (as  he  expreffes  it)  in  fomething  that 
is  between  ading  and  the  faculty  of  ading.  He 
affirms  abfolute  reft  to  be  impoffible,  and  holds  mo¬ 
tion,  or  a  fort  of  nifus,  to  be  efiential  to  all  mate¬ 
rial  fubftances.  Each  monad  he  defcribes  as  repre¬ 
fen  tative  of  the  whole  univerfe  from  its  point  of 
light ;  and,  after  all,  in  one  of  his  letters  tells  us, 
that  matter  is  not  a  fubftance,  but  a  fubfiantiatum? 
or  phenomene  Men  fondL 

Such  are  the  dodrines  and  expreffions  of  a  philo* 
fopher  who  valued  himfelf  upon  his  clear  and  ade¬ 
quate  ideas,  and  ridiculed  the  metaphyfics  of  the 
Englijh,  as  narrow,  and  .founded  on  unadequate  no¬ 
tions.  The  criterion  of  truth  is  ufu ally  placed  in 
clear  and  evident  perception  ;  but  fome  philofophers 
feem  to  value  dodrines  in  proportion  as  they  are 
pbfcure.  Who  would  imagine  that,  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  fuch  arguments  fhould  be  preferred  to  the 
plain  eft  fads  and  experiments  for  determining  the 
queftion  concerning  a  vacuum  ?  Let  any  man  reflect 
on  his  own  thoughts,  from  which  only  any  notions 
we  have  of  liberty  (and  confequently  of  the  divine 
liberty)  can  be  derived  ;  and  if  he  is  fatisfied  that 
he  could  chufe  between  two  deftrable  things  that  ap¬ 
pear  equally  good,  rather  than  want  both,  fuch  ar¬ 
guments  can  have  no  force  upon  him.  His  diffi¬ 
culty  feems  ftill  to  remain  againft  the  particles  of 
matter,  after  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  diftinguiffi 
them  by  his  monads  •,  for  how  ffiall  we  diftinguifh  the 
monads  thernielves  ?  or  if  that  may  be  practicable, 

f  A&a  Lip&e,  i6q3s  p.  4-35,  „ 

how 
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how  fhall  we  diftinguifh  the  fame  monad  from  itfelf, 
in  all  the  moments  of  its  exigence  ?  If  two  things 
perfectly  like  to  each  other  can  exift  in  different 
times,  furely  they  may  exift  in  different  places  at  the 
fame  time.  This  learned  author  appeared  very 
averfe  to  thofe  do&rines  which  he  imagined  had  a 
tendency  to  reftore  the  exploded  tenets  of  the  fcho- 
laftic  philofophy  ;  yet  thefe  monads ,  as  far  as  he  has 
condefcended  to  defcribe  them,  appear  to  be  as  in- 
comprehenfible  as  their  fubftantial  forms,  entelecheia , 
or  molt  occult  qualities. 

He  makes  great  ufe  of  a  comparifon  between  the 
effects  of  oppofite  motives  on  the  mind,  and  of 
weights  placed  in  the  fcales  of  a  ballance,  or  of 
powers  acting  upon  the  fame  body  with  contrary 
directions.  His  learned  antagonift  denies  that  there 
is  a  fimilitude  between  a  ballance  moved  by  weights, 
and  a  mind  acting  upon  the  view  of  certain  motives  ; 
becaufe  the  one  is  entirely  paffive,  and  the  other  not 
only  is  aCted  upon,  but  aCts  alfo.  The  mind,  he 
owns,  is  purely  paffive  in  receiving  the  impreffion  of 
the  motive,  which  is  only  a  perception,  and  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  power  of  aCting  after,  or 
in  confequence  of,  that  perception.  The  difference 
between  a  man  and  a  machine  does  not  confift  only 
in  fenfation,  and  intelligence  ;  but  in  this  power  of 
aCting  alfo.  The  ballance  for  want  of  this  power 
cannot  move  at  all,  when  the  weights  are  equal  : 
but  a  free  agent,  fays  he,  when  there  appear  two 
perfectly  alike  reafonable  ways  of  aCting,  has  ftill 
within  itfelf  a  power  of  chufing ;  and  it  may  have 
ftrong  and  very  good  reafons  not  to  forbear.  It  is 
evident  that  as  it  is  from  internal  confcioufnefs  I 
know  any  thing  of  liberty,  fo  no  affertion  contrary 
to  what  I  am  confcious  of  concerning  it  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  and  it  were  better  perhaps  to  treat  of  this 

G  4  abitrufe 
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abflrufe  fobjeCt  after  the  manner  of  experimental 
philosophy,  than  to  fill  a  thoufand  pages  with  meta- 
phyfical  difcuffions  concerning  it.  But  to  leave  this 
fubjeCt,  the  doCtrine  of  liberty  is  fo  foreign  to  the 
queflions  concerning  a  vacuum  and  atoms,  that  it 
mud  appear  a  far-fetched  uncommon  ftretch  of  me¬ 
taphysics  to  pretend  to  determine  them  by  it  ^  and 
very  unaccountable  to  refute  the  Deity  the  power  of 
producing,  by  one  aCt  of  his  will,  all  the  matter  in 
the  univerfe  at  once,  tho5  it  fhould  be  fuppofed  per¬ 
fectly  fimiiar  and  uniform. 

5.  From  the  fame  principle,  Mr.  Leibnitz  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  material  fyftem  is  a  machine  abfo- 
lutely  perfeCt,  that  can  never  fall  into  diforder,  or 
require  to  be  fet  right  ;  and  that  to  imagine  that 
God  interpofes  in  it,  is  to  Icffen  the  ikiii  of  the  Au¬ 
thor,  and  the  perfection  of  his  work. 

But  this  is  more  than  his  own  principles  require. 
For  tho’  it  fhould  be  allowed  that  nothing  is  limited 
without  a  fufficient  reafon  *,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it 
may  be  better  that  the  Author  of  the  world  fhould 
aCt  immediately  in  it,  cherifhing  and  governing  his 
work,  and  fometimes  changing  or  renewing  it. 
Can  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  univerfe  be 
the  worfe  for  His  aCting  in  it,  who  muff  be  fuppofed 
to  aCt  always  with  perfeCt  wifdom  ?  It  was  fit  that 
there  fhould  be,  in  general,  a  regularity  and  con- 
ftancy  in  the  courfe  of  nature  5  not  only  for  the  fake 
of  its  greater  beauty,  but  alfo  for  the  fake  of  intel¬ 
ligent  agents,  who  without  this  could  have  had  no 
forefight,  or  oceafion  for  choice  and  wifdom  in 
judging  of  things  by  their  confequences,  and  no 
proper  exercife  for  their  other  faculties.  But  tho* 
the  courfe  of  nature  was  to  be  regular,  it  was  not 
neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  governed  by  thofe  princi- 

*  pies 
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pies  only  which  arife  from  the  various  motions  and 
modifications  of  unactive  matter,  by  mechanical 
laws  ;  and  it  had  been  incomparably  inferior  to  what 
it  is,  in  beauty  and  perfection,  if  it  had  been  left  to 
them  only. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  of  opinion  that  the  fabrick 
of  the  univerfe,  and  courfe  of  nature,  could  not 
continue  for  ever  in  its  prefen  t  ft  ate,  but  would  re¬ 
quire,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  be  re-eftablifhed  or  re¬ 
newed  by  the  fame  hand  that  formed  it.  Yet  this 
philofophy  was  condemned  by  Mr.  Leibnitz  as  lead¬ 
ing  to  'impiety  ;  and,  which  is  very  furprizing,  this 
particular  dodtrine  was  excepted  againft  as  having 
fuch  a  tendency.  He  objedled,  that  as  a  good  artift 
made  his  workmanfhip  as  perfect  as  poffible,  fo  it 
argued  a  want  of  power  or  fkill  in  the  Author  of 
the  world,  if  it  fhould  ever  require  to  be  reformed 
or  wound  up  again.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thought 
it  altogether  confident  with  the  notion  of  a  moft 
perfect  Being,  and  even  more  agreeable  to  it,  to 
fuppofe  that  he  fhould  form  his  work  dependent 
upon  himfelf,  fo  as  after  proper  periods  to  model  it 
anew,  according  to  his  infinite  wifdom.  To  exclude 
the  Deity  from  adting  in  the  univerfe,  and  govern¬ 
ing  it,  is  to  exclude  from  it  what  is  moft  perfedt  and 
belt,  the  abfence  of  which  no  mechanifm  can  fup- 
ply.  Such  a  dodtrine  could  not  have  been  propofed 
by  one  of  Mr.  Leibnitz's  fentiments  concerning  the 
perfedtion  of  the  univerfe,  if  he  had  not  been  mif- 
led  by  an  excefftve  fondnefs  for  neceffity  and  me¬ 
chanifm. 

The  capital  dodtrine  of  this  philofophy  that  repre- 
ftnts  the  univerfe  as  a  perfect  machine,  fuch  as  may 
continue  for  ever  by  mechanical  laws  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  is,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  force  and  vigour 

remains 
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remains  always  in  it,  and  paftes  from  one  portion  of 
matter  to  another,  without  undergoing  any  change 
in  the  whole.  Des  Cartes  maintained  that  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion  is  always  preferved  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  Spinoza  called  it  the  fame  proportion  of  mo¬ 
tion  to  reft.  Mr.  Leibnitz  diftinguifhed  between 
the  quantity  of  motion,  and  the  force  of  bodies  ; 
he  owns  that  the  former  varies,  but  maintains  that 
the  quantity  of  force  is  for  ever  the  fame  in  the  uni- 
verfe  :  and  yet  there  is  no  dodtrine  more  repugnant 
to  perpetual  experience  and  common  obfervation 
than  this  is,  even  tho’  we  Ihould  meafure  the  forces 
of  bodies  by  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  according 
to  his  dodtrine.  If  all  bodies  in  the  world  had  a 
perfect  elafticity,  there  might  be  fome  pretence  for 
maintaining  this  principle.  But  there  never  has  been 
difcovered  as  yet  any  one  body,  whole  elafticity  is 
perfect ;  and  when  any  two  bodies  meet  with  equal 
motions,  they  rebound  with  lefs  motions,  and  there 
is  always  force  loft  by  their  collifion  ;  and  if  the  bo¬ 
dies  are  foft,  they  both  ftop,  becaufe  of  the  impe¬ 
netrability  of  their  parts;  or,  to  fpeak  in  this  au¬ 
thor’s  favourite  ftyle,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  why  one  of  them  Ihould  prevail,  rather 
than  the  other.  In  this  cafe,  their  whole  motion  is 
loft  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  one  being  deftroyed  by 
the  oppoftte  motion  of  the  other,  it  is  without 
ground,  and  merely  to  fave  an  hypothefis,  that  a 
fluid  is  imagined,  which  they  feign  to  receive  and 
retain  the  forces  of  thofe  bodies.  When  liberty  is 
taken  to  fupport  one  fidtion  by  another,  this  by  a 
third,  and  io  on,  any  fyftem  may  be  maintained. 
According  to  our  firft  views  of  matter  and  motion, 
from  the  plaineft  experiments,  matter  appears  to  be 
an  unadtive  fubftance  of  no  elafticity  ;  yet  they 
afcribe  a  perfedt  elafticity  to  all  their  fubtile  matter  ; 
and  laws  of  motion  are  propofed  by  them  as  general. 
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which  can  hold  of  perfedtly  elaftic  bodies  only,  that 
is,  of  bodies  not  one  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
found  in  nature.  They  have  never  been  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  this  perfedt  elaflicity  arifes  from  the  laws 
of  mechanifm  ;  yet,  according  to  them,  the  world  is 
a  mechanical  perpetual  movement. 

The  genius  of  this  kind  of  philofophy  appears  on 
no  occafion  fo  evidently,  as  from  the  arts  which 
have  been  ufed  to  get  rid  of  the  infuperable  objec¬ 
tions  againft  the  vortices .  To  remove  the  difficulty 
a  ftep  farther,  or  to  involve  the  queflion  in  obfcu- 
rity,  new  vortices  are  introduced  in  every  infinitely 
fmall  particle  of  matter.  From  thefe,  if  there  be 
occafion,  they  will  defcend  into  another  order  infi¬ 
nitely  lefs ;  and  fo  on  ;  for  they  exprefly  pretend  to 
take  the  fame  benefit  from  the  infinite  orders  of  infi- 
nitefimals,  in  philofophy  that  is  claimed  by  fome 
late  geometricians  in  the  refolution  of  their  problems. 
Thus  (as  we  obferved  elfewhere  ffi)  an  abfurd  philo¬ 
fophy  is  the  natural  produdt  of  a  vitiated  geometry* 
For  thoJ  it  follows  from  our  notion  of  magnitude, 
that  it  always  confifts  of  parts,  and  is  divifible  with¬ 
out  end,  yet  an  actual  divifion  in  infinitum  is  abfurd, 
and  an  infinitely  little  quantity  (even  in  Mr.  Leih~ 
nit  %’s  judgment  J)  is  a  mere  fidtion.  Philofophers 
may  allow  themfelves  to  imagine  likewife  infinite 
orders  of  infinitely  fmall  particles  of  matter,  and 
fufier  themfelves  to  be  tranfported  with  the  idea; 
but  thefe  illufions  are  not  fupported  by  found  geo¬ 
metry,  nor  agreeable  to  common  fenfe.  After  all 
that  has  been  laid  for  the  vortices ,  there  is  not  one 
experiment  to  favour  them  ;  and  fome  of  the  moil: 

*  Mem.  de  PAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences,  1729. 

f  Treatife  of  Fluxions  Introd.  p.  47, 

t  Effay  de  Theodicee,  §  70, 
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common  and  Ample  are  againfl:  admitting  fuch  fluids 
and  their  motions. 

We  have  another  inftance  of  the  art  by  which 
they  fupport  their  fchemes,  in  the  pretended  demon- 
ftration  they  give  againfl:  the  poflibility  of  atoms,  or 
of  any  perfectly  hard  and  inflexible  bodies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  what  they  call  the  law  of  continuity ,  all 
changes  in  nature  are  produced  by  infenflble  and  in¬ 
finitely  fmali  degrees  ;  fo  that  no  body  can,  in  any 
cafe,  pafs  from  motion  to  reft,  or  from  reft  to  mo¬ 
tion,  without  palling  through  all  poftible  interme¬ 
diate  degrees  of  motion  ;  from  which  they  conclude 
that  atoms,  or  any  perfectly  hard  bodies,  are  impof- 
fible  ;  becaufe  if  two  of  them  fheuld  meet  with 
equal  motions,  in  contrary  diredtions,  they  would 
neceflarily  flop  at  once,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
continuity  *.  But  upon  what  grounds  have  they 
made  this  an  univerfal  law  of  nature  ?  Tho’  in 
common  bodies  (which  are  loofely  compounded  of 
particles  that  are  themfelves  compounded  of  others 
of  a  lower  order,  and  fo  on  ;  fo  that  we  cannot  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  elements,  or  atoms,  till  after  we  know 
net  how  many  refolutions)  the  parts  yield  in  their 
colliflons,  we  cannot  affirm  this  of  the  atoms  or  ul¬ 
timate  elements  themfelves.  This  yielding  is  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  contexture  of  bodies,  which  have 
always  much  more  of  void  interfaces  than  of  folid 
matter,  and  conflft  of  particles  that  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  adhere  to  one  another  with  a  force  incom¬ 
parably  lefs  than  that  by  which  the  matter  of  the 
elementary  particles  themfelves  holds  together 

The 

*  Difcours  fur  le  Mcuvement,  Paris  17 26. 

f  The  author  of  the  above  cited  difeourfe  on  motion,  tells 
us,  that  if  nature  could  pafs  from  a  date  of  motion  to  a  ftate  of 
reft  at  once,  without  palling  through  the  intermediate  degrees  of 

motion. 
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The  truth  is,  they  found  it  neceffary  to  rejebl  bodies 
of  a  perfect  hardnefs ;  becaufe  it  was  impoffible  to 
explain  the  effects  of  their  coliifions,  in  a  manner 
confident  with  the  prefervation  of  the  fame  quantity 
of  force  in  the  univerfe,  or  with  their  new  dobtrine, 
*That  the  forces  of  bodies  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velo¬ 
cities  \  and  therefore  they  had  recourfe  to  this  new 
law  of  continuity  to  profcribe  them.  If  fuch  a  body 
fhould  ftrike  another  equal  quiefcent  body,  of  the 
fame  kind,  the  velocity  of  the  firft  would  be  equally 
divided  by  the  ftroke  between  them  ;  but  if  we  mea- 
fure  the  force  by  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  each  of 
them  would  have  but  one  fourth  part  of  the  force  of 
the  firft  body ;  and  both  together  would  have  but 
one  half  of  its  force  ;  fo  that  the  other  half  would 
be  neceffarily  loft,  without  producing  any  fort  of 
effebt.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  objeblions  of  this  kind, 
feme  of  the  favourers  of  the  new  dobtrine,  con¬ 
cerning  the  menfuration  of  the  force  of  bodies, 'con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  obferving,  that  no  bodies  of  a 
perfebt  hardnefs  have  been  found  in  nature tho® 
there  is  the  fame  objebtion  againft  admitting  and 
treating  of  bodies  of  a  perfebl  elafticity.  But  others 
boldly  rejebt  fuch  hard  bodies  as  impoffible,  from 
thole  far-fetched  metaphyfical  confiderations  we  have 
defcribed.  How  much  they  have  endeavoured  to 
perplex  the  theory  of  motion,  in  its  plaineft  parts, 
from  a  zeal  for  the  fame  dobtrine,  will  appear  after¬ 
wards. 

motion,  then  one  Rate  would  be  deflroyed  before  nature  could 
know  what  new  Rate  Rie  ought  to  determine  herfelf  to;  and 
alks  how  R\e  could  then  determine  herfelf  to  any  one  Rate  rather 
than  another  ?  In  anfwer,  we  need  only  obferve,  that  to  ceafe 
to  move  is  the  fame  as  to  be  at  reR,  and  that  when  the  equal 
atoms  Rop  each  other  at  once,  there  is  no  interval  between  the 
Rate  of  motion  and  that  of  reR ;  and  that  when  motion  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  reR  nece.Tarily  enfues. 
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The  power  of  mechanifm  was  never  more  mag¬ 
nified  than  by  Mr.  Leibnitz's  famous  dodrine  of  a 
fre~eftablijhed  harmony ,  as  he  calls  it.  According  to 
Des  Cartes ,  the  brutes  were  mere  machines  ;  and  this 
dodrine,  to  many,  appeared  incredible.  But  this 
is  nothing  in  companion  to  what  Mr.  Leibnitz  would 
have  us  believe,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  foul  does  not 
ad  on  the  body,  nor  the  body  on  the  foul  ^  that 
both  proceed  by  neceffary  laws,  the  foul  in  its  per¬ 
ceptions  and  volitions,  and  the  body  in  its  motions* 
without  affeding  each  other*,  but  that  each  is  to  be 
confidered  as  a  leparate  independent  machine.  The 
volitions  of  the  mind  are  followed  inftantly  by  the 
defined  motions  of  the  body,  not  in  confequence  of 
thofe  volitions  in  the  lead,  but  of  the  nice  and  well 
adjufted  machinery  of  the  body.  The  impreffions 
produced  in  the  fenfory  have  no  died  on  the  mind, 
but  the  correfponding  idea  arifes,  at  that  precife 
time,  in  confequence  of  a  chain  of  caufes  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  kind.  Thus  all  that  men  do  or  fay,  is  no  more 
than  the  effed  of  exquifite  machinery,  according  to 
him.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave  thofe  fidions* 
left  the  reader  fhould  be  tempted  to  think  that  all 
philofophy  is  ill  often. 

*  %  cii'i 

CHAP.  V. 

Conclujions  from  the  foregoing  obfervations . 

l.fliHE  funi  of  what  we  have  obferved  is,  that 
|  tho’  thefe  learned  men  may  have  (hewn 
abundance  of  genius  and  invention  in  their  writings  ; 
yet  they,  and  all  others  who  have  followed  a  like 
method,  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  in  tracing 
the  chain  of  caufes,  and  have  attempted  to  form  a 
fcheme  of  philofophy  that  far  furpaffes  the  human 

facul- 
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faculties.  The  eternal  reafons  and  primary  caufes 
of  things,  which  they  imagine  they  poftefs,  rife  in¬ 
finitely  above  them  ^  while  certain  obfervation,  and 
plain  facfts,  perpetually  appear  in  contradi&ion  to 
their  boafted  fpec  ulations. 

We  are  to  endeavour  to  rife,  from  the  effects 
thro*  the  intermediate  caufes,  to  the  fupreme  caufe. 
We  are,  from  his  works,  to  feek  to  know  God,  and 
not  to  pretend  to  mark  out  the  fcheme  cf  his  con¬ 
duct,  in  nature,  from  the  very  deficient  ideas  we 
are  able  to  form  of  that  great  myfterious  Being. 
Thus  natural  philofophy  may  become  a  fure  bafis  to 
natural  religion,  but  it  is  very  prepofterous  to  de¬ 
duce  natural  philofophy  from  any  hypothefis,  tho* 
invented  to  make  us  imagine  ourfelves  pofleft  of  a 
more  complete  fyftem  of  metaphyfics,  or  contrived 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  obviate  more  eafily  feme  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  natural  theology.  We  may,  at  length, 
reft  fatisfied,  that  in  natural  philofophy,  truth  is  to 
be  difcovered  by  experiment  and  obfervation,  with 
the  aid  of  geometry,  only  ;  and  that  it  is  neceftary 
firft  to  proceed  by  the  method  of  analyjis ,  before 
we  prefume  to  deliver  any  fyftem  fy nth etic ally. 

We  may  alfo  learn  at  length,  from  the  bad  fuc- 
cefs  oft  fo  many  fruitlefs  attempts,  to  be  lefs  fond  of 
perfect  and  finiftied  fchemes  of  natural  philofophy ; 
to  be  willing  to  feop  when  we  find  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  proceed  farther  ;  and  to  leave  to  pofte- 
rity  to  make  greater  advances,  as  time  and  obferva¬ 
tion  filall  enable  them.  For  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  nature  has  difcoveries  in  ftore  for  future  times 
alfo,  which  may  be  retarded  by  our  rafii  and  ill* 
grounded  anticipations.  By  proceeding  with  due 
care,  every  age  will  add  to  the  common  flock  of 
knowledge  *,  the  myfteries  that  trill  lie  concealed  in 

nature 
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nature  may  be  gradually  opened,  arts  will  fiourifh 
and  increafe,  mankind  will  improve,  and  appear 
more  worthy  of  their  fituation  in  the  univerfe,  as 
they  approach  more  towards  a  perfedt  knowledge  of 
nature. 

2.  3Twas  thus  the  fpeculative  parts  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  gradually  arofe,  from  frnall  beginnings,  by 
the  confpiring  labours  of  great  men,  in  the  diftant 
ages  of  the  world.  The  Egyptians  began  this 
icience,  the  Greeks  purfued  it,  the  Arabians  preferved 
it,  when  it  was  loft  in  Europe ,  and  fet  a  high  value 
upon  it  while  their  empire  flourifhed  •,  and  fince  the 
late  memorable  reftoration  of  letters  in  Europe ,  its 
great  progrefs  has  been  the  boaft  of  modern  learning. 

The  inundations  of  the  Nile  made  it  neceftary  for 
the  Egyptians  to  invent  fome  art  by  which  they 
fhould  be  able  to  meafure  their  land,  and  to  this,  we 
are  told,  geometry  owes  its  origin  and  name.  The 
priefts  of  that  country,  abounding  in  leifure  and 
genius,  improved  it  into  a  fcience  •,  and  their  kings 
wrote  treatifes  upon  it.  E hales  brought  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  it  into  Greece ,  where  it  was  fo  diligently  cul¬ 
tivated  that  the  elementary  part  was  foon  com- 
pleated,  and  was  fo  highly  efteemed  as  to  have  the 
appellation  of  the  mathemata  in  a  manner  appro¬ 
priated  to  it.  An  oracle  appointing  the  cubical  altar 
of  Apollo  to  be  doubled  was,  we  prefume,  of  greater 
advantage  to  geometry  than  to  the  Athenians  then 
afflidled  with  the  plague  \  as  it  gave  occafion  to 
Plato  to  confider  the  famous  problem  of  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  cube,  and  produced  the  [olid  geometry. 
It  afterwards  received  great  improvements  from  the 
incomparable  Archimedes ,  who  fquared  the  area  of 
the  parabola ,  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  menfura- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  circle,  and  enriched  this  fcience  with 
many  difcoveries  worthy  of  fo  excellent  a  genius. 

It  appears  that  it  advanced  but  by  degrees,  and 
fometimes  by  very  flow  fteps  :  one,  we  are  told,  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  three  angles  of  an  equilateral  tri¬ 
angle  were  equal  to  two  right  ones  ;  another  went 
farther,  and  lhewed  the  fame  thing  of  'thole  that 
have  two  Tides  equal  and  are  called  ifofceks  triangles  ; 
and  it  was  a  third  who  found  that  the  theorem  was 
general,  and  extended  it  to  triangles  of  all  forts  *. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  fcience  was  farther  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  they  came  to  treat  of  the  conic  fedions, 
the  plane  of  the  fedion  was  always  fuppofed  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  fide  of  the  cone  ;  the  'parabola  was 
the  only  fedion  that  was  confidered  in  the  right- 
angled  cone,  the  eilipfe  in  the  acute-angled  cone, 
and  the  hyperbola  in  the  obtufe-angled.  From  thefe 
three  forts  of  cones,  the  figures  of  the  fedions  had 
their  names,  for  a  confiderable  time  ^  till  at  length 
Apollonius  fhewed  how  they  might  be  all  cut  out  of 
any  one  cone,  and  by  this  difcovery  merited  in  thofe 

days  the  appellation  of  t great  geometrician. 

■ 

By  fuch  fleps  this  fcience  rofe,  in  procefs  of  time, 
to  that  vaft  height  for  which  it  is  admired.  Pro¬ 
blems  that  appeared  of  an  infuperable  difficulty  in 
one  age  were  refolved  in  another,  and,  in  a  third, 
were  in  a  manner  defpifed  as  too  fimple  and  eafy 
particular  theorems  wTere  firft  invefcigated  that  led  to 
more  extenfive  difcoveries  ;  laborious  methods  were 
followed,  till  others  were  found  that  were  more  fim¬ 
ple  and  general  \  but  the  greateft  care  was  always 
taken  of  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  the  fcience, 
as  it  was  carried  on.  There  was  indeed  a  long 

*  Procli  Comment*  in  Euclidem , 
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interval  of  many  ages,  between  the  period  when  ir 
fiourifhed  in  Greece ,  and  revived  in  Europe  :  but  the 
antients,  having  founded  it  on  unexceptionable 
grounds,  and  carried  it  on  with  the  utmoft  accuracy* 
when  learning  was  reftored,  their  works  fetved  for 
a  balls,  as  well  as  for  models,  to  the  modern  inven¬ 
tors.  Thus  the  gradual  progrefs  of  mankind  in  this 
fcience  appears  fimilar,  in  fome  refpeds,  to  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  a  man  in  vigour  and  knowledge.  They 
fir  ft  made  eflays  of  a  weak  and  unexperienced 
ftrength,  which  by  degrees  acquired  more  and  more 
force,  till  at  length,  after  the  luccefsful  labours  of 
feveral  ages,  nothing  feem’d  too  high  for  them. 

q.  From  what  we  have  obferved  concerning  the 

'  r.J  *  *  O 

hiftory  of  natural  philofophy,  it  may  eafily  be  un- 
derftood  why  its  progrefs  has  been  fo  different  *,  and 
whence  it  proceeds  that  we  feldom  have  found  in  it, 
as  in  geometry,  that  pleafing  gradual  rife  from  fmall 
beginnings  to  greater  heights.  Inftead  of  fearching 
into  nature,  men  retired  to  contemplate  their  own 
thoughts  •,  inftead  of  tracing  her  operations,  they 
gave  their  imaginations  full  play  :  where  they  ought 
to  have  hefitated,  they  decided  ^  and  where  there 
was  no  difficulty,  they  doubted.  What  was  fimple 
they  divided,  and  defined  what  was  plain  *,  but  in 
what  was  more  intricate,  the  fubterfuges  of  art  were 
let  up  in  oppofnion  to  nature,  and  captious  fcience 
againft  common  reafon  ;  while  one  ill-grounded 
maxim  was  imagined,  tofupport  another,  and  fiction 
was  grafted  on  fiction.  Hypothefes  were  invented, 
not  for  reducing  fads  or  observations  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  nature  to  rules  and  order,  (for  which  purpofe 
they  may  be  of  fervice)  but  as  principles  of  fcience. 
Thefe  were  of  fo  great  authority  as  not  to  be  over¬ 
turned  by  contradictory  obfervations,  or  by  the  ex¬ 
travagant  confequences  that  arofe  from  them  ;  but 
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the  author,  charm’d  with  his  rhapfody,  proceeded, 
without  minding  thefe,  to  the  conclufion  of  his 
fable. 

Thus  one  age  or  feel  could  not  but  deftroy,  for 
the  mod  part,  the  labours  of  another.  Sometimes 
the  numbers  and  harmony  of  the  Pythagoreans  ferved 
for  explaining  what  was  mod  myderious  in  nature ; 
the  ideas  of  Plato ,  the  matter  and  form  of  Ariftotle 
prevailed  in  their  turn  ;  but  thefe  were  of  life  only 
to  veil  the  ignorance  of  men.  Epicurus  employed 
his  philofophy  to  overthrow  the  plain  and  evident 
dictates  of  fenfe  and  reafon  ;  yet  difciples  were  not 
wanting  to  fupport  and  adorn  fo  abfurd  a  fcheme. 
The  Sceptics  went  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and 
became  io  fond  of  darknefs  that  they  would  not  fee 
the  light  tho’  never  fo  clear  ;  and  fome  of  them 
chofe  rather  to  doubt  that  they  doubted,  than  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  any  thing  ;  yet  they  too  had  numerous 
followers.  Afterwards  philofophy  was  in  no  edeem 
but  as  far  as  it  ferved,  by  a  perplexed  and  falfe  glofs, 
to  promote  the  ends  of  fuperdition.  Of  late,  the 
pretended  clear  ideas  of  Des  Cartes ,  and  metaphyfi- 
cal  fpeculations  of  Mr.  Leibnitz ,  have  been  received 
by  many  for  true  philofophy  ;  not  to  mention  the 
extravagancies  of  Spinoza ,  and  a  thoufand  crude  no¬ 
tions  that  deferve  no  memory. 

.  *  ,  .  v  / 

We  have  feen,  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
date  of  philofophy  in  different  periods,  that  they 
who  have  indulged  themfelves  in  inventing  fydems 
and  compleating  them,  thos  they  have  fometimes 
fet  out  in  a  manner  that  has  appeared  plaufible,  yet, 
in  purfuing  thofe  fchemes,  fuch  confequences  have 
arifen  as  could  not  fail  to  difgud  all  but  fuch  as  were 
intoxicated  with  the  deceit.  Some,  from  their  fond- 
nefs  to  explain  all  things  by  mechanifm,  have  been 
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led  to  exclude  every  thing  but  matter  and  motion 
out  of  the  univerfe  :  others,  from  a  contrary  difpo- 
fition,  admit  nothing  but  perceptions,  and  things 
which  perceive  ;  and  fome  have  purfued  this  way  of 
reafoning,  till  they  have  admitted  nothing  but  their 
own  perceptions.  Others,  while  they  overlook  the 
intermediate  links  in  the  chain  of  caufes,  and  haftily 
refolve  every  principle  into  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  fir  ft  caufe,  impair  the  beauty  of  nature,  put 
an  end  to  our  enquiries  into  the  moft  fublime  part  of 
philofophy,  and  hurt  thofe  very  interefts  which  they 
would  promote.  In  framing  thofe  fyftems,  he  who 
has  profecuted  each  of  them  fartheft  has  done  this 
valuable  fervice,  that,  while  he  vainly  imagined  he 
improved  or  compleated  it,  he  really  opened  up  the 
fallacy,  and  reduced  it  to  an  abfurdity.  Many  who 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  pleafed  with  Des  Cartes's 
fable,  were  put  to  a  ftand  by  Spinoza's  impieties. 
Many  went  along  with  Mr.  Leibnitz's  fcheme  of  ab- 
folute  neceffity,  but  demurred  at  his  monads  and 
pre-eftablijhed  harmony .  And  fome,  willing  to  give 
up  the  reality  of  matter,  could  not  think  of  giving 
up  their  own  and  other  minds. 

The  variety  of  opinions  and  perpetual  difputes 
amongft  philofophers  has  induced  not  a  few,  of  late 
as  well  as  in  former  times,  to  think  that  it  was  vain 
labour  to  endeavour  to  acquire  certainty  in  natural 
knowledge,  and  to  afcribe  this  to  fome  unavoidable 
defeat  in  the  principles  of  the  fcience.  But  it  has 
appeared  fufftciently,  from  the  difcoveries  of  thofe 
who  have  confulted  nature  and  not  their  own  imagi¬ 
nations,  and  particularly  from  what  we  learn  from 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  that  the  fault  has  lain  in  the  phi- 
lofophers  themfelves,  and  not  in  philofophy,  A 
complete  fyftem  indeed  was  not  to  be  expedted  from 
one  man,  or  one  age,  or  perhaps  from  the  greateft 
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number  of  ages ;  could  we  have  expected  it  from 
the  abilities  of  any  one  man,  we  Purely  fhould  have 
had  it  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  :  but  he  law  too  far 
into  nature  to  attempt  it.  How  far  he  has  carried 
this  work,  and  what  are  the  moft  important  of  his 
difco  series,  we  now  proceed  to  confider. 
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Of  the  theory  of  motion ,  or  rational  mechanics . 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  fp  ace,  time ,  matter,  and  motion . 

i,  A  S  we  are  certain  of  our  own  exiftenCe,  and 
of  that  of  our  ideas,  by  internal  confcF 
jl  jL  oufnefs ;  fo  we  are  fatisfied,  by  the  dame 
confcioufnefs,  that  there  are  objects,  powers,  or  caufes 
without  us,  and  that  a<5f  upon  us.  For  in  many  of 
our  ideas,  particularly  thole  that  are  accompanied 
with  pain,  the  mind  mull  be  paffive,  and  receive 
the  impreffiions  (which  are  involuntary)  from  exter¬ 
nal  caufes  or  inftruments,  that  depend  not  upon  us. 
We  eafily  diftinguifh  thefe  objects  into  two  general 
claffes.  The  firit  is  of  thofe  which  we  perceive  to 
have  a  fpontaneity,  or  felf-moving  pow7er,  and  feveral 
properties  and  affections  limilar  to  thofe  of  our  own 
minds,  fuch  as  reafoning,  judging,  willing,  loving, 
hating,  &c.  The  fecond  general  clafs  is  of  thofe 
in  which  no  fuch  affections  appear,  but  which  are  fo 
far  of  a  paffive  nature,  that  they  never  move  of 
themfelves,  neither,  when  they  are  in  motion,  do 
they  ever  flop  without  fome  external  influence.  If 
one  of  thefe  move  out  of  its  place,  without  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  mover,  we  immediately  conclude  that 
this  is  owing  to  fome  invifible  agent  •,  fo  much  are 
we  perfuaded  of  its  own  inertia .  If  we  lay  up  one 
of  them  in  any  place3  we  expeft  to  find  it  there  at 
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any  diftance  of  time,  if  no  other  powers  have  had 
accds  to  it.  This  paffive  nature,  or  inertia ,  is  what 
chiefly  diftinguifhes  the  fecond  ciafs  of  external  ob¬ 
jects,  which  is  called  body  or  matter  \  as  the  former 
is  called  mind  or  fpirit . 

2.  How  external  objeds,  of  either  ciafs,  act  upon 
the  mind,  by  producing  fo  great  a  variety  of  im- 
preffions  or  ideas,  is  not  our  bufinefs  at  prefent  to 
enquire  :  neither  is  it  neceffary  for  us  to  determine 
how  exad  or  perfect  the  refemblance  may  be  be¬ 
tween  our  ideas  and  the  objects  or  fubftances  they 
reprefent.  In  our  ideas  which  are  repetitions  of 
other  ideas,  we  find  very  different  degrees  of  refem¬ 
blance  between  them  and  thofe  of  which  they  are 
repetitions.  The  idea  we  form  in  our  imagination 
of  a  perfon,  place,  or  figure  which  we  have  often 
feen,  has  a  much  more  per  fed  refemblance  to  the 
impreflion  we  receive  from  fenfe,  than  the  idea  we 
are  able  in  our  imagination  to  form  of  pain,  as  to 
the'  fenfation  we  have  felt  of  it.  And  as  it  is  no 
objection  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  fouls  of  other 
men,  that  they  may  be  very  different  from  the  no¬ 
tion  or  conception  we  may  have  formed  of  them  ; 
fo  it  is  no  juft  reafon  againft  admitting  the  exiftence 
of  body,  that  its  inward  effence,  or  fubftratum ,  may 
be  very  different  from  any  thing  we  know  of  it. 
It  is,  however,  rating  our  ideas  of  external  objeds 
by  much  too  low,  to  compare  them  to  words  or 
arbitrary  fl.gns,  ferving  only  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
each  other.  For  it  is  from  our  ideas  of  them  that 
wTe  learn  their  properties,  relations,  and  their  in¬ 
fluences  upon  each  other,  and  upon  our  minds  and 
thofe  of  others,  and  acquire  ufeful  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  them  and  ourfelves.  For  example,  by  com¬ 
paring  and  examining  our  ideas,  we  judge  of  order 
and  confufion,  beauty  and  deformity,  fltnefs  and 
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unfltnefs,  in  things.  The  ideas  of  number  and  pro¬ 
portion,  upon  which  fo  ufeful  and  extenfive  fciences 
are  founded,  have  the  fame  origin. 

3.  The  mind  is  intimately  confcious  of  its  own 
adlivity  in  refledling  upon  its  ideas,  in  examining  and 
ranging  them,  in  forming  fuch  as  are  complex  from 
the  more  Ample,  in  reafoning  from  them,  and  in  its 
elections  and  determinations.  From  this,  as  well  as 
from  the  influence  of  external  objects  upon  the 
mind,  and  from  the  courfe  of  nature,  it  eafily  ac¬ 
quires  the  ideas  of  caufe  and  effect.  When  a 
figure  defended  upon  a  board  produces  a  flmilar  idea 
or  impreffion  on  all  thofe  who  fee  it,  it  is  as  natural 
to  aferibe  this  to  one  caufe,  as,  when  we  fpeak  to  a 
numerous  audience,  the  effect  of  the  difeourfe  is  to 
be  aferi bed  to  us  *,  tho5  we  may  he  unable  to  explain 
how  the  impreffion  of  the  figure  is  communicated  to 
the  feveral  fpedlators,  or  the  difeourfe  to  the  hearers. 
It  were  eafy  to  make  many  more  remarks  on  the 
philofophy  of  thofe  whole  principles  would  lead  them 
to  maintain,  that  external  objects  vary  with  our  per¬ 
ceptions,  and  that  the  object  is  always  different  when 
perceived  by  different  minds,  or  by  the  fame  perfon 
at  different  times,  or  in  different  circumflances.  It 
will  not  be  expected  from  us  that  we  fhould  enter 
farther,  in  a  treatife  of  this  kind,  into  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  dodtrines  as  fruitlefs  as  they  are  extravagant. 

*  ‘  /  v  * 

4.  Body  not  only  never  changes  its  (late  of  itfelf, 
in  confeqtience  of  its  paffive  nature  or  inertia.,  but 
it  alfo  refills  when  any  fuch  change  is  produced  : 
when  at  reft,  it  is  not  put  in  motion  without  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  when  in  motion,  it  requires  a  certain 
force  to  flop  it.  This  force  with  which  it  endea~, 
votirs  to  perfevere  in  its  ilate,  and  refills  any  change, 
is  called  its  vis  inertia  ;  and  arifes  from  the  inertia 
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of  its  parts,  being  always  proportional  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  in  the  body  *,  infomuch  that  it  is  by 
this  inertia  only  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  quantity 
of  matter.  And  this  judgment  is  well  founded, 
becaufe  we  conftantly  find  that  when  we  double  or 
triple  a  body,  or  increale  or  diminifh  it  in  any  pro¬ 
portion,  we  mull  double  or  triple  the  force  that  is 
requifite  to  move  it  with  the  fame  celerity,  or  in- 
creafe  or  diminifh  it  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
body.  If  the  folid,  uncompounded  particles  void 
of  pores,  of  equal  bulk,  have  their  inertia  equal, 
then  this  mull  be  accurately  true :  but  if  matter  be 
of  kinds  fo  different  from  each  other,  that  the  folid 
elementary  particles  of  the  one  have  a  greater  inertia 
than  equal  folid  elementary  particles  of  the  other 
kind,  then  it  is  only  when  we  compare  thofe  of  the 
fame  kind,  that  we  can  affirm  the  inertia  to  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  quantity  of  matter.  Such  different 
kinds  of  matter  may  exift  for  ought  we  know ;  but 
it  is  by  di mini  filing  or  increafmg  the  number  or 
dimenfions  of  the  pores  of  bodies  that  they  are 
condenfed  or  ranked,  according  to  our  experience, 
and  thereby  the  inertia  of  a  given  bulk  increafed  or 
diminifhed. 

5.  Space  is  extended  without  limits,  immoveable, 
uniform  and  fimilar  in  all  its  parts,  and  void  of  all 
refinance.  It  confilfs  indeed  of  parts  which  may  be 
diftinguiffied  into  other  parts,  lefs  and  lels,  without 
end,  but  cannot  be  feparated  from  each  other,  and 
have  their  lituation  and  difances  changed. 

6.  Body  is  extended  in  fpace,  moveable,  bounded 
b)*- figure,  folid,  and  impenetrable,  refilling  by  its 
inertia ,  divifible  into  parts,  lefs  and  lefs,  without  end, 
that  may  be  feparated  from  each  other  and  have  their 
fituation  or  diitances  changed  in  any  manner. 
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7.  From  the  fucceflion  of  our  own  ideas,  and 
from  the  fucceffive  variations  of  external  objects  in 
the  courfe  of  nature,  we  eaffly  acquire  the  ideas  of 
duration  and  time,  and  of  their  meafures.  We  con¬ 
ceive  true  or  abfolute  time,  to  flow  uniformly  in  an 
unchangeable  courfe,  which  alone  ferves  to  meafure 
with  exactnefs  the  changes  of  all  other  things.  For 
unlefs  we  corredt  the  vulgar  meafures  of  time,  which 
are  grofs  and  inaccurate,  by  proper  equations,  (as  in 
predicting  the  eclipfes  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter ,  and 
nioft  other  aftronomical  phsenomena)  the  conclu- 
fions  are  always  found  inaccurate  and  erroneous  : 
and  however  various  the  flux  of  time  may  appear  to 
different  intellectual  beings,  it  cannot,  at  lead,  be 
thought  to  depend  upon  the  ideas  of  any  created 
being.  Time  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into 
fucceffive  parts  that  may  be  lefs  and  lefs  without  end  y 
tba\  with  refpeCt  to  any  one  particular  being,  there 
may  be  a  lead  fen  Able  time,  as  well  as  a  minimum 
jmjibih  in  other  magnitudes. 

8.  Motion  is  the  change  of  place  5  that  is,  of  the 
part  of  fpace  which  the  body  occupies,  or  in  which 
it  is  extended.  The  motion  is  real  or  abfolute ,  when 
the  body  changes  its  place  in  abfolute  fpace.  It  is 
called  relative ,  when  the  body  changes  its  place  with 
relation  only  to  ambient  bodies ;  and  it  is  apparent 
motion,  when  the  body  changes  its  fltuation  with 
refpeCt  to  other  bodies  that  appear  to  us  to  be  at  red. 
The  parts  of  abfolute  fpace  not  being  the  objeCis  of 
our  fenfes,  it  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  philo- 
fophy  to  diftinguifh  which  motions  are  true  and  real, 
and  which  are  apparent  only.  However,  philofo- 
phers  by  proper  care  are  often  able  to  effeCt  this,  by 
arguing  juftly  from  the  caufes  of  the  motion  when 
known,  or  from  their  properties  and  effects.  A  real 
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circular  motion,  for  example,  is  always  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  centrifugal  force,  arifing  from  the  ten¬ 
dency  which  a  body  always  has  to  proceed  in  a  right 
line.  Thus,  from  the  centrifugal  force  which,  at 
the  ^equator,  diminifhes  the  gravity  and  retards  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum,  fo  that  it  moves  more 
flowly  there  than  towards  either  pole,  we  have  a 
proof  of  the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  about  the  earth  muft  be  apparent  only ; 
fince  if  it  was  real,  an  immenfe  centrifugal  force 
would  thence  arife,  which  could  not  but  dilcover  it- 
felf ;  becaufe  they  move  in  free  fpaces,  and  the  fo- 
lid  orbs  have  been  exploded  upon  the  moll  evident 
grounds. 

* ' 

9.  I  know  that  fome  metaphyficians  of  great  cha¬ 
racter  condemn  the  notion  of  abfolute  fpace,  and  ac- 
cufe  mathematicians  in  this  of  realizing  too  much 
their  ideas :  but  if  thofe  philofophers  would  give  due 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  motion,  they  would 
fee  how  ill  grounded  their  complaint  is.  From  the 
obfervation  of  nature,  we  all  know  that  there  is  mo¬ 
tion  ;  that  a  body  in  motion  perfeveres  in  that  Hate, 
till  by  the  action  or  influence  of  fome  power  it  be 
neceffitated  to  change  it  •,  that  it  is  not  in  relative  or 
apparent  motion  in  which  it  perfeveres,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  inertia ,  but  in  real  and  abfolute  motion. 
Thus  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  ftars  would 
ceale,  without  the  leaf!  power  or  force  aCting  upon 
them,  if  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  ftopt ;  and  if 
the  apparent  motion  of  any  ftar  was  deftroyed  by  a 
contrary  motion  impreffed  upon  it,  the  other  celeftial 
bodies  would  frill  appear  to  perfevere  in  their  courfe, 
the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  would  ftiil  fub- 
fifb,  with  the  fpheroidical  figure  of  the  fluid  ocean  ; 
the  confequences  of  the  real  motion  of  the  earth 
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upon  its  axis.  They  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  motion,  more  eafiJy  allow  that  a 
body  at  reft  continues  at  reft,  in  confequence  of  its 
pa  five  nature  or  inertia ,  than  that  when  in  motion 
k  continues  in  motion  :  but  this  perfeverance  of  a 
body  in  a  ftate  of  reft  can  only  take  place  with  re¬ 
lation  to  abfolute  Ipace,  and  can  only  be  intelligible 
by  admitting  it.  When  a  topp  turns  upon  a  fmall 
pivots  its  circular  motion  will  continue  fmooth  for  a 
long  time,  but  any  body  placed  upon  its  fu trace  does 
not  continue  in  that  place,  but  immediately  dies  off. 
When  a  fhip  moves  fteadily,  any  body  placed  in  the 
cabin  continues  in  its  place,  as  if  the  whole  was  at 
reft  j  but  when  the  motion  of  the  fhip  is  ftopt,  the 
body  flies  off  in  the  direction  of  its  former  motion  : 
for,  in  confequence  of  its  inertia ,  it  endeavours  to 
perfevere,  not  in  its  ftate  of  reft  in  the  fhip,  but  in 
its  ftate  of  motion  or  reft  with  regard  to  abfolute 
fpace.  It  were  eafy  to  enlarge  on  this  fubjecl,  and 
to  fnew  that  there  is  no  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  nature  without  allowing  a  real  diftindtion  between 
true,  or  real,  and  apparent  motion,  and  between  ab- 
folute  and  relative  fpace.  Whatever  thofe  philofor 
phers  may  pretend,  we  have  no  clearer  idea  than  of 
fpace  ;  and  tho5  feme  puzzling  difputes  may  arife  in 
fome  of  our  enquiries  concerning  it,  this  is  what  we 
meet  with  in  all  our  enquiries  into  nature  \  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  we  ought  to  take  care  to  have  as 
clear  and  well  founded  as  poflible,  tho’  it  is  in  vain 
to  pretend  to  make  it  complete  and  perfect ,  as  we 
obferved  in  the  firft  book. 

10.  Body  being  diftinguifhed  from'  fpace  by  its 
vis  inertia  or  refiftance,  it  is  an  obvious  fugged  ion 
of  common  fenfe  that  all  fpace  is  not  equally  full  of 
matter ;  and  it  is  the  reful t  of  philofophical  enqui¬ 
ries,  that  the  folid  matter  in  the  denied  bodies  bears 
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a  final  1  proportion  to  their  whole  bulk.  The  rays 
of  light  find  a  paflage  through  a  glafs  globe  in  all 
directions,  which  argues  the  great  rarity  of  the 
globe,  as  well  as  the  fubtility  of  light.  The  fame 
is  to  be  faid  of  the  magnetic  and  electric  effluvia  y 
and  of  the  fubtile  matter  that  pervades  the  pores  of 
bodies  with  great  freedom  in  chymical  experiments. 
As  for  thofe  fluids  which  philofophers  have  invented, 
in  orcier  to  replenifh  the  pores  of  bodies,  fo  as  to 
exclude  a  void  out  of  the  univerfe,  we  made  fome 
obfervations  upon  them  in  the  firft  book  *,  and  we 
may  have  occafion  afterwards  to  fhew  how  improper 
they  are  for  accounting  for  the  phenomena  which 
have  been  afcribed  to  them. 

11.  Space  and  time  ferve  to  meafure  each  other, 
reciprocally,  by  motion  :  time  is  in  a  perpetual  flux 
and  perifhing-,  but  a  reprefentation  of  it  is  preferved 
in  the  fpace  defcribed  by  the  motion.  When  the 
fpace  flows  as  the  time,  that  is,  when  equal  parts  of 
fpace  are  defcribed  in  any  equal  parts  of  the  time, 
then  the  motion  is  uniform,  and  the  velocity  is  con- 
ftant  or  unvaried  during  the  motion.  When  the 
parts  of  fpace,  defcribed  in  any  equal  fucceflive  parts 
of  the  time,  continually  increafe,  the  motion  is  ac¬ 
celerated  j  and  when  thofe  parts  of  fpace  continually 
decreafe,  the  motion  is  retarded.  In  general,  the 
velocity  of  motion  is  always  meafured  by  the  fpace  , 
that  would  be  defcribed  by  that  motion  continued 
uniformly  for  a  given  time.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
fpace,  defcribed  by  an  uniform  motion,  is  in  the 
compound  proportion  of  the  time  and  velocity  of 
the  motion:  but  in  general,  let  ab,  (Fig-  1.)  the 
bafe  of  a  figure,  reprefent  the  time  of  a  motion,  and 
the  ordinate  or  perpendicular  p  m,  at  any  point  p  of 
the  bafe,  meafure  the  velocity  at  the  correfponding 
term  of  time,  (that  is,  the  fpace  which  would  be 
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defcribed  by  the  motion  continued  uniformly  from 
that  term  for  a  given  time)  then  the  area  of  the 
figure  abd  fo  formed  will  meafure  the  fpace  de¬ 
fcribed  by  the  motion,  in  the  time  reprefen  ted  by  the 
bafe  a  b.  Thus  a  redtangular  parallelogram  ferves 
to  meafure  the  fpace  defcribed  by  an  uniform  mo¬ 
tion,  the  time  being  reprefenced  by  the  bafe,  and  the 
conftant  velocity  of  the  motion  by  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar.  The  fpace  defcribed  by  a  motion  which  is  uni¬ 
formly  accelerated  (the  velocity  of  which  increafes 
uniformly  as  the  time,  that  is,  receives  equal  aug¬ 
ments  in  any  equal  fucceffive  parts  of  time)  is  repre- 
fented  by  a  triangle  ;  the  time  being  reprefented  by 
the  bale,  and  the  increafmg  velocity  by  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  which  increafes  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  bafe.  Becaufe  the  triangle  is  the  half  of  a  paral¬ 
lelogram  of  the  fame  bale  and  altitude,  the  fpace 
defcribed  by  a  motion  uniformly  accelerated,  during 
any  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  is*  one 
half  of  what  wrould  have  been  defcribed  if  the  mo¬ 
tion  had  been  uniform,  and  the  velocity  had  been 
the  lame  as  is  acquired  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Becaufe  fimilar  triangles  are  as  the  fquares  of  their 
analogous  fides,  the  fpaces  defcribed  by  a  motion 
uniformly  accelerated,  being  meafured  by  fuch  tri¬ 
angles,  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  motion  *,  or  as  the  fquares  of  the  ve¬ 
locities  acquired  at  the  end  of  thole  times.  The 
fpaces  defcribed  by  motions  uniformly  retarded  are 
meafured  in  the  fame  manner  ;  only  the  times  and 
velocities  are  to  be  taken  in  a  contrary  order,  till  the 
extinction  of  the  motion.  In  other  cafes,  the  fpaces 
are  meafured  by  curvilinear  areas.  And  becaufe 
there  are  areas  whofe  ordinates  decreafe  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  tho’  the  figure  be  produced  indefinite¬ 
ly,  the  area  never  amounts  to  a  certain  finite  fpace  ; 
it  appears  that  the  velocities  of  sl  retarded  motion 
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may  decreafe  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  tho*  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  continued  ever  fo  long,  yet  the  fpace  de¬ 
fcribed  by  it  fhould  not  exceed  any  certain  given 
line.  For  example,  if  the  velocity  during  the  firft 
hour  be  double  of  what  it  is  in  the  fecond  hour,  and 
this  be  reduced  to  its  half  in  the  third  hour,  and  fo 
on  for  ever,  then  the  fpace  defcribed  by  this  motion, 
tho’  it  was  to  continue  for  the  greateft  number  of 
ages,  will  never  amount  to  the  double  of  the  line 
defcribed  in  the  fir  ft  hour. 

12.  The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body  being  the 
fum  of  the  motions  of  its  parts,  is  in  the  com¬ 
pounded  ratio  of  its  quantity  of  matter  and  of  the 
velocity  of  the  motion.  If  the  body  a,  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  reprefented  by  2,  moves  with  a  velo¬ 
city  reprefented  by  5,  and  the  body  b,  reprefented 
by  3,  moves  with  a  velocity  reprefented  by  4  ;  then 
the  quantity  of  motion  of  a,  fhall  be  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  motion  of  b,  in  the  compounded  ratio  of  2 
to  3  and  of  5  to  4,  that  is  as  2  x  5  to  3  x  .4,  or  as 
10  to  12.  There  appears  to  be  no  ground  for 
making  a  diftin&ion  between  the  quantity  of  motion , 
and  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  *,  as  all  the  power 
or  activity  of  body  arifes  from  and  depends  upon  its 
motion.  We  are  not,  however,  to  exped  that  all 
the  effects  of  the  motion  of  bodies  fhould  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  quantity  of  motion,  unlefs  a  due 
regard  be  had  to  the  time  of  the  motion,  and  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  ads,  according  to  the  true 
principles  of  mechanics.  A  body,  in  confequence 
of  its  uniform  motion,  defcribes  a  certain  fpace  in  a 
certain  time ;  but  there  is  no  fpace  fo  great  that  may 
not  be  defcribed  by  it,  if  the  time  be  not  limited. 
When  a  body  acts  upon  another  body,  the  effed  is 
very  different  according  to  the  diredion  in  which  it 
ads,  How  neceffary  it  is  to  have  regard  to  thefe, 
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n  determining  the  effects  of  the  motions  and  a&ions 
of  bodies,  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  next 
chapter. 

{  ,  ~ M 

13.  When  a  body  tends  to  move,  but  is  hindered 
by  fame  obltacle,  this  tendency  is  called  preffure . 
It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  force  of  a  body 
in  motion,  no  more  than  a  line  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  rediangle  that  is  generated  by  it.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  gravity  of  a  body  that  refts  and  preffes 
upon  a  table,  or  of  water  upon  the  bottom  of  a 
vefiel,  or  of  air  upon  the  fails  of  a  fhip.  When  the 
obfiacle  is  removed,  the  continual  addon  of  the  prefi 
fore  generates  motion  in  the  body,  in  any  finite  time. 
Thus  gravity  accelerates  the  motion  of  falling  bo¬ 
dies,  by  addng  inceflfantly  upon  them.  When  an 
orifice  is  opened  in  the  bottom  of  a  vefiel,  the  pref- 
lure  of  the  fluid  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  ifiuing 
water,  and,  in  an  exceeding  little  time,  brings  its 
velocity  to  a  height.  When  the  wind  acts  upon  the 
fails  of  a  fiiip,  it  accelerates  her  motion  for  fome 
time*  till  the  refiftance  of  the  water  (which  increafes 
with  the  increafing  velocity  of  the  fiiip)  ballances 
the  addon  of  the  wind ;  after  which  her  motion  be¬ 
comes  uniform.  In  thefe,  and  all  fuch  other  in* 
fiances,  the  motion  begins  from  nothing  ;  and  it  is 
in  confequence  of  the  continual  inceflant  addon  of 
the  power  or  preflfure,  that  the  velocity,  generated 
in  any  finite  time,  is  finite,  if  we  were  to  fuppofe 
that  each  addon  of  the  power  produced  a  finite  aug* 
mentation  of  velocity,  the  motion  acquired  in  the 
leaft  finite  time  would  be  infinite,  or  furpafs  any 
aflignabie  velocity  ^  as  we  have  demonftrated  dfe* 
where  *.  1 

•  See  the  Treatife  of  Fluxions,  §  44. 
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14.  Gravity  is  the  bed  known  to  us  of  all  thofe 
powers  orprefiures.  Becaufe  all  bodies  defcend  with 
equal  velocity  in  a  void,  the  gravity  of  bodies  mud 
be  proportional  to  their  quantity  of  matter;  and  de¬ 
pends  not  upon  the  figure  or  texture  of  the  parts* 
but  upon  their  folid  matter  only.  This  is  evident  by 
experiments  of  the  motion  of  pendulums,  made 
with  the  greated  exadlnefs.  For  when  the  lengths 
of  the  pendulums  are  equal,  bodies  of  very  different 
bulks,  and  different  internal  and  external  texture, 
perform  their  vibrations  in  times  exactly  equal  in 
equal  arcs,  keeping  always  pace  together,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  always  equal  velocities  at  the  correfponding 
points  of  thofe  arcs,  unlefs  fo  far  as  the  refidance  of 
the  air  a£ts  upon  them  unequally.  In  the  common 
bufinels  of  life,  the  quantity  of  matter  of  bodies  has 
been  always  meafured  out  by  their  weight  ;  tho’  the 
influence  of  the  air  is  various  in  its  different  dates, 
and  renders  this  menfuration  fomewhat  unaccurate  in 
things  of  great  value.  Though  the  gravity  of  bodies 
really  arifes  from  their  gravitation  towards  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  earth  (as  will  appear  afterwards)  yet, 
becaufe  this  power  a<fls  around  in  all  parts,  and  its 
direction  is  nearly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
it  is  therefore  called  a  centripetal  force.  We  fhall, 
afterwards  fhew  that  fimilar  centripetal  forces  tend 
to  the  fun  and  planets.  Thefe  forces  are  of  three 
kinds  :  the  abfolute  force  is  meafured  by  the  motion 
that  would  be  produced  by  it  in  a  given  body,  at  a 
given  didance.  For  example,  the  abfolute  centri- 
i  petal  force  tending  towards  the  fun  is  to  that  which 
:  tends  towards  the  earth,  as  the  motion  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  force  tending  toward  the  fun  in 
a  given  body,  at  a  given  didance  without  the  fun's 
body,  is  to  the  motion  which  would  be  produced  by 
j  the  force  tending  towards  the  earth  in  an  equal  body, 

\  at  an  equal  didance  from  it.  As  when  we  compare 
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the  forces  of  two  magnets*  we  mu  ft  compare  their 
eft  eels  at  equal  diftances  *,  fo  when  w7e  compare  the 
abfolute.  forces  winch  tend  to  the  central  bodies,  the 
comparifon  cannot  be  juft  unlefs  it  be  from  e debts 
produced  when  the  circumftances  are  alike. 

The  fecond  fort  of  centripetal  force  is  the  accele¬ 
rating  force,  which  is  meafured  by  the  velocity  gene¬ 
rated  by  it  in  a  given  time,  and  is  different  at  differ¬ 
ent  diftances  from  the  fame  central  body,  but  de¬ 
pends  not  on  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  body  that 
gravitates,  being  equal  in  all  forts  of  bodies  at  equal 
diftances  from  the  centre.  The  third  fort  is  the 
weight,  or'  the  vis  matrix,  and  is  meafured  by  the 
quantity  of  motion  that  is  generated  in  a  heavy  body 
in  a  given  time ;  and  differs  from  the  accelerating 
force  in  the  fame  manner  as  motion  differs  from 
velocity. 

15.  Becaufe  the  power  of  gravity  is  fo  well  known 
to  us,  when  we  enquire  into  other  powers,  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  compare  them  with  that  of  gravity,  and 
to  determine  their  proportion.  We  find  a  great 
variety  of  powers  analogous  to  it  in  nature ;  fuch  as 
that  by  which  the  particles  of  fluids  form  themfe.lv es 
into  drops ;  that  by  which  the  parts  of  hard  bodies 
cohere  together  .;  that  by  which  the  rays  of  light,  in 
entering  into  water  or  glafs,  or  into  any  medium  of 
a  greater  refradtive  power,  are  conftantiy  bent  to¬ 
wards  the  perpendicular,  and  when  they  are  incident 
upon  the  farther  furface  of  the  glafs,  with  a  fufficient 
obliquity,  are  all  turned  back  into  the  glafs,  though 
there  be  no  fenfible  medium  behind  the  glafs  to  re¬ 
flect  it ;  in  the  lame  manner  as  a  heavy  body  pro¬ 
jected  obliquely  upwards  is  bent  into  a  curve,  and 
brought  back  to  the  earth  again  by  its  gravity. 
Thefe,  and  many  other  powers  in  nature,  have  an 

analogy 
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analogy  to  gravity,  but  extend  to  lefs  diftances,  and 
obferve  laws  fomewhat  different.  It  has  been  found 
very  difficult  to  account  for  them  mechanically.  For 
this  purpofe,  fome  have  imagined  certain  effluvia  to 
proceed  from  bodies,  or  atmofpheres  environing 
them  ;  others  have  invented  vortices  ;  but  all  their 
attempts  have  hitherto  proved  unfatisfadlory.  That 
fuch  powers  take  place  in  nature,  and  contribute  to 
produce  its  chief  phenomena,  is  moll:  evident  ♦,  but 
their  caufes  are  very  obfcure,  and  hardly  acceffible 
by  us.  In  all  the  cafes  when  bodies  feem  to  a&  upon 
each  other  at  a  diflan ce,  and  tend  towards  one  an¬ 
other  without  any  apparent  caufe  impelling  them,  this 
force  has  been  commonly  called  attraction  \  and  this 
term  is  frequently  ufed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  But  he 
gives  repeated  cautions  that  he  pretends  not,  by  the 
ufe  of  this  term,  to  define  the  nature  of  the  power, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  adts.  Nor  does  he  ever 
affirm,  or  infinuate,  that  a  body  can  aft  upon  an¬ 
other  at  a  diflance,  but  by  the  intervention  of  other 
bodies.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  philofo- 
phy  to  eflablifh  a  few  general  powers  in  nature,  upon 
unqueflionable  evidence,  to  determine  their  laws, 
and  trace  their  confequences,  however  obfcure  the 
caufes  of  thofe  powers  may  be  ;  and  this  he  has  done 

with  great  fuccefs. 

.!  •  , 

16.  But  however  commodious  the  term  attraction 
may  be,  to  avoid  an  ufelefs  and  tedious  circumlocu¬ 
tion,  yet  becaufe  it  was  ufed  by  the  fchool-men  to 
cover  their  ignorance,  the  adverfaries  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  philofophy  have' taken  an  unjufl  handle 
from  his  ufe  of  this  term,  after  all  his  precautions, 
to  depreciate  and  even  ridicule  his  dodlrines  *,  by 
which  they  only  convince  us  that  they  neither  under-  * 
Hand  them,  nor  have  impartially  and  duly  confi- 
dered  them.  Mr.  Leibnitz  made  ufe  of  this  fame 

I  2  term. 
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term,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  before 
he  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  him  ;  and  it  is  often  to  be 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  mod:  accurate  phiio- 
fophers,  who  have  ufed  it  without  always  guarding 
againft  the  abufe  of  it,  as  he  has  done.  A  term  of 
art  has  been  often  employed  by  crafty  men,  with  too 
much  fuccefs,  to  raife  a  diflike  againft  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  miftead  the  unwary,  and  to  difguft  them 
from  enquiring  into  the  truth  •,  but  fuch  difmgenuity 
is  unworthy  of  philofophers.  No  writer  hath  ap¬ 
peared  againft  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  of  late,  by  whom 
this  argument,  tho’  altogether  groundlefs,  is  not  in¬ 
filled  on  at  great  length  ;  and  fometimes  adorned 
with  the  embellifhments  of  wit  and  humour  ^  but 
if  the  reader  will  take'  the  trouble  to  compare  their 
defcriptions  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  own  account,  he 
will  eafily  perceive  how  little  it  was  minded  by  them  ; 
and  that  the  fum  of  all  their  art  and  (kill  amounts 
to  this  only,  that  they  were  able  to  expofe  a  creature 
of  their  own  imagination.  Foftibly  fome  unfkilful 
men  may  have  fancied  that  bodies  might  attradl  each 
other  by  fome  charm  or  unknown  virtue,  without 
being  impelled  or  a  died  upon  by  other  bodies,  or  by 
any  other  powers  of  whatever  kind  •,  and  feme  may 
have  imagined  that  a  mutual  tendency  may  be  ef- 
fential  to  matter,  tho’  this  is  diredlly  contrary  to  the 
inertia  of  body  deferibed  above  •,  but  furely  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  given  no  ground  for  charging 
him  with  either  of  thefe  opinions :  he  has  plainly 
fignified  that  he  thought  that  thofe  powers  arofe  from 
the  impulfes  ol  a  fubtile  aetheriai  medium  that  is 
diffufed  over  the  univerfe,  and  penetrates  the  pores 
of  groffer  bodies.  It  appears  from  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Boyle  that  this  was  his  opinion  early  j  and  if 

#  See  the  life  of  Mr.  Boyle  premifed  to  the  late  complete 
edition  of  his  works. 

he 
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he  did  not  publifh  it  fooner,  it  proceeded  from  hence 
only,  that  he  found  he  was  not  able,  from  experi¬ 
ment  and  obfervation,  to  give  a  fatisfacftory  account 
of  this  medium,  and  the  manner  of  its  operation, 
in  producing  the  chief  phenomena  of  nature.  They 
who  imagine  that  he  has  only  introduced  a  new 
phrafe  or  two  into  philofophy,  without  any  real 
benefit,  may  be  eafily  fatisfied  of  their  miftake,  if 
they  will  but  confider  with  what  evidence  he  has 
refolved  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  fyftem  of  the 
v/orld  from  thofe  powers ;  how  he  has  computed 
the  quantity  of  matter  and  denfity  of  the  fun,  and 
of  feveral  of  the  planets,  from  them  ;  how  nearly 
he  has  determined  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the 
moon,  from  its  caufe  ;  and  explained  many  of  her 
irregularities, -and  the  other  motions  of  the  fyftem. 
But  we  have  infilled  upon  this  perhaps  at  too  great 
length  ;  for  as  no  philofopher  fcruples  to  fay  that 
the  magnet  attraifls  iron,  and  that  eledlric  bodies, 
when  their  virtue  is  railed  by  fridlion,  attradl  light 
fubftances ;  it  mu  ft  be  allowed  to  be  at  leaft  as 
juftifiable  an  expreftion,  or  even  more  unexception¬ 
able,  to  fay  that  the  earth  attradls  heavy  bodies  to¬ 
wards  it  i  fince  all  of  them  defcend  towards  it  with 
forces  proportional  to  their  quantity  of  matter,  at 
equal  diftances  from  it  ;  and  this  power  extends  to 
all  diftances,  varying  according  to  a  certain  known 
law. 
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C  H  A  P  II. 


Of  the  laws  of  motion ,  and  their  general  corol¬ 
laries . 


jt  /  E  firftlaw  of  motion  is,  £C  That  a  body 


always  perfe veres  in  its  ftate  of  reft,  or 


of  uniform  motion  in  a  right  line,  till  by  fome 
external  influence  it  be  made  to  change  its  ftate.5’ 
That  a  body  of  itfelf  perfeveres  in  its  ftate  of  reft, 
is  matter  of  moft  common  and  general  obfervation. 


and  is  what  ftiggefts  to  us  the  paffive  nature  of  body: 
but  that  it  likewife,  of  itfelf,  perfeveres  in  its  ftate 


and  is  what  fugg< 


of  motion,  as  well  as  of  reft,  is  not  altogether  fo 
obvious,  and  was  not  underftood,  for  fome  time,  by 
philofophers  themfelves,  when  they  demanded  the 
caufe  of  the  continuation  of  motion.  It  is  eafy, 
however,  to  fee  that  this  laft  is  as  general  and  con- 
ft  ant  a  law  of  nature  as  the  firft.  Any  motions  we 
produce,  here  on  the  earth,  loon  languiih  and  at 
length  vanifh  $  whence  it  is  a  vulgar  notion,  that  in 
general,  motion  diminifhes  and  tends  always  toward 
reft.  But  this  is  owing  to  the  various  refiftances 
which  bodies  here  meet  with  in  their  motion,  efpe- 
cially  from  fridion,  or  their  rubbing  upon  other 
bodies  in  their  progrefs,  by  which  their  motion  is 
chiefly  confumed.  For  when,  by  any  contrivance, 
this  fridion  is  much  diminilhed,  we  always  And  that 
the  motion  continues  for  a  long  time.  Thus,  when 
the  fridion  of  the  axis  is  leiTened  by  fridion  wheels 
applied  to  it,  and  turning  round  with  it,  the  great 
wheel  will  fometimes  continue  to  revolve  for  half  an 
hour.  And  when  a  brafs  topp  moves  on  a  very 
fmall  pivot  on  a  glafs  plane,  it  will  continue  in  mo¬ 
tion  very  fmoothly  for  a  great  number  of  minutes. 
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A  pendulum,' fufpended  in  an  advantageous  manner, 
will  vib.ate  for  a  great  while,  notwithftanJing  the 
refiftance  of  the  air.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears, 
that,  if  the  friction  and  other  refinances  could  be 
taken  quite  away,  the  motions  would  be  perpetual. 
But  what  lets  this  in  the  cleared;  light,  is,  that  a 
body  placed  on  the  deck,  or  in  the  cabin  of  a  fhip, 
continues  there  at  red;  while  the  motion  of  the  fliip 
remains  uniform  and  fteady  ;  and  the  fame  holds  of 
a  body  that  is  carried  along  in  any  fpace  that  has, 
itfelf,  an  uniform  motion  in  a  right  line.  For  if  a 
body  in  motion  tended  to  reft,  that  which  is  in  the 
cabin  of  a  fhip  ought  to  fall  back  towards  the  ftern, 
which  would  appear  as  furprizing,  when  the  motion 
of  the  fhip  is  uniform  and  fteady,  as  if  the  body 
IliQuld,  of  itfelf,  move  towards  the  ftern  when  the 
fhip  is  at  reft,  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  uniform 
motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  has  no  effecft  on  the 
motion  of  bodies  at  the  furface  ;  that  the  motion  of 
a  fhip  carried  away  with  a  current  is  infenfible  to 
thofe  in  the  fhip,  unlefs  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
difcover  it  by  objedfs  which  they  know  to  be  fixed, 
as  the  fhores,  and  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  or  by  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations  •,  and  that  the  motions  of  the 
planets  and  comets,  in  the  free  celeftial  fpaces,  re¬ 
quire  no  new  impulfes  to  perpetuate  them. 

2.  It  is  a  part  of  the  fame  law,  that  a  body  never 
changes  the  direction  of  its  motion,  of  itfelf,  but  by 
fome  external  influence  onlv  ;  and  it  is  as  natural  a 
confequence  of  the  paffive  nature  of  body,  as  that 
it  never  changes  its  velocity  of  itfelf.  As  body  has 
no  lelf-motive  power,  or  fpontaneity,  if  it  was  to 
change  its  diredlion,  how  could  it  determine  itfelf  to 
any  one  direction  rather  than  to  another  ?  This 
part  of  the  law  is  likewife  confirmed  by  conftant  ex¬ 
perience.  If  upon  any  ftnooth  plane  a  globe  of  an 
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uniform  texture  be  projected,  it  proceeds  always  in 
a  right  line,  without  turning  to  either  fide,  till  its 
motion  be  extingnifhed  by  the  friCtion  of  the  plane 
and  refiftance  of  the  air.  It  is  true,  that,  in  certain 
cafes,  a  ball  proceeds  upon  a  billiard  table  firft  in  a 
right  line,  and  afterwards,  returns  of  itfelf  a  little 
way  in  the  fame  right  line  ^  but  this  arifes  from  the 
ball’s  having  a  motion  upon  its  axis,  with  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  its  progreffive  motion  on  the 
table  which  when  the  progreffive  motion  is  deftroyed 
by  the  friCtion,  brings  the  ball  back  again,  till 
this  motion  is  likewife  deftroyed  by  the  fame  fric¬ 
tion.  When  a  ball  is  projected  in  the  air,  its  gra¬ 
vity  indeed  bends  its  motion  into  a  curve,  but  it 
continues  to  move  in  the  plane  of  its  firft  projection 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  without  turning  to 
either  fide  of  that  plane  ,  unlefs  in  fome  cafes,  when, 
becaufe  of  its  motion  upon  its  axis,  the  reaction  of 
the  air  makes  it  deviate  fomewhat  from  it.  If  bo¬ 
dies  changed  fhe  direction  of  their  motion  of  them- 
felves,  they  could  not  continue  at  reft  in  a  fpace 
that  is  carried  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line ;  as 
they  are  always  found  to  do.  As  body,  therefore, 
is  paffive  in  receiving  its  motion  and  the  direction  of 
'its  motion,  fo  it  retains  them  or  perfeveres  in  them, 
without  any  change,  till  ir.  be  aCted  upon  by  fome- 
thing  external.  This  law  is  now  generally  received 
upon  the  belt  evidence,  but  was  not  clearly  under- 
ftcod  even  fo  lately  as  in  Kepler's  time,  as  appears 
by  the  account  we  gave  of  his  doCtrines  in  the  firft 
bock.  From  this  law  it  appears,  why  we  enquire 
not,  in  philofophy,  concerning  the  caufeof  the  conr 
tinuation  of  the  reft  of  bodies,  or  of  their  uniform 
motion  in  a  right  line.  But  if  a  motion  begin,  or 
if  a  motion  already  produced  is  either  accelerated  or 
retarded,  or  if  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  altered, 
an  enquiry  into  the  power  or  caufe  that  produces 

this 
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this  change  is  a  proper  fubjed  of  philofophy  :  the 
chief  bnfinefs  of  which  (as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves) 
is  to  difcover  the  powers  that  produce  any  given  mo¬ 
tions  ;  or,  when  the  powers  are  given,  to  trace  the 

motions  that  are  produced  by  them. 

!  . 

3.  The  fecond  general  law  of  motion  is,  “that 
“  the  change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  force 
“  imprefled,  and  is  produced  in  the  right  line  in 
“  which  that  force  ads.”  Thus  when  a  motion  is 
accelerated,  as  that  of  a  heavy  body  defcending  in 
the  vertical  line,  the  acceleration  is  proportional  to 
the  power  that  a£ts  upon  the  body.  If  a  body 
defcend  along  an  inclined  plane,  the  acceleration  of 
the  motion  along  the  plane  is  proportional  not  to  the 
total  force  of  gravity,  but  to  that  part  only  which 
ads  in  the  diredion  of  the  plane,  as  will  better  ap¬ 
pear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  refolution  of  mo¬ 
tion.  When  a  fluid  ads  upon  a  body,  as  water  or 
air  upon  the  vanes  of  a  mill,  or  wind  upon  the  fails 
of  a  fhip,  the  acceleration  of  the  motion  is  not  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  whole  force  of  thofe  fluids,  but  to  that 
part  only  which  is  imprefled  upon  the  vanes  or  fails, 
which  depends  upon  the  excels  of  the  velocity  of 
the  fluid  above  the  velocity  which  the  vane  or  fail 
has  already  acquired  :  for  if  the  velocity  of  the  fluid 
be  only  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  vane  or  fail,  it 
juft  keeps  up  with  it,  but  has  no  efted  either  to  ad- 
vance  or  retard  its  motion. 

It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  have  regard  to  the  diredion  in  which  the  force  is 
imprefled,  in  order  to  determine  the  change  of  mo¬ 
tion  produced  by  it.  It  would  be  very  erroneous  to 
iuppole  that  the  acceleration  of  the  motion  of  the 
fhip,  in  the  diredion  in  which  fhe  fails,  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  force  imprefled  when  it  ads  obliquely 

upon 
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upon  the  fail,  or  when  the  pofition  of  the  fail  is  ob¬ 
lique  to  the  diredion  in  which  the  fhip  moves. 
The  change  of  her  motion  is  firft  to  be  eftimated  in 
the  direction  of  the  force  impreffed,  and  thence  by 
a  proper  application  of  mechanical  and  geometrical 
principles,  the  change  of  the  motion  of  the  fhip  in 
her  own  direction  is  to  be  derived.  When  gravity 
or  any  centripetal  force  ads  upon  a  body,  moving 
with  a  diredion  oblique  to  the  right  line  drawn  from 
it  to  the  center,  the  change  of  its  motion  is  not  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  whole  centripetal  force  which  ads 
upon  it,  but  to  that  part  only,  which,  after  a  juft 
refolution  of  the  force,  is  found  to  ad  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  motion.  It  appears  from  thefe  inftances, 
of  how  extenfive  an  ufe  thefe  general  laws  are  in  the 
dodrine  of  motion. 

4  V 

4.  The  third  general  law  of  motion  is,  <c  that 
46  action  and  reaction  are  equal  with  oppofite  direc- 
tions,  and  are  to  be  eftimated  always  in  the  fame 
right  line.3’  Body  not  only  never  changes  its  ftate 
of  itfelf,  but  refifts,  by  its  inertia ,  againft  every 
adion  that  produces  a  change  in  its  motion.  When 
two  bodies  meet,  each  endeavours  to  perfevere  in  its 
ftate  and  refifts  any  change  ^  and  becaufe  the  change 
which  is  produced  in  either  may  be  equally  mealured 
by  the  adion  which  it  exerts  upon  the  other,  or  by 
the  refiftance  which  it  meets  with  from  it,  it  follows 

I  # 

that  the  changes  produced  in  the  motions  of  each 
are  equal,  but  are  made  in  contrary  diredions. 
The  one  acquires  no  new  force  but  what  the  other 
lofes  in  the  fame  diredion  ;  nor  does  this  laft  lofe  any 
force  but  what  the  other  acquires ;  and,  hence, ^tho’ 
by  their  collifions,  motion  paffes  from  the  one  to  the 
ether,  yet  the  fum  of  their  motions,  eftimated  in  a 
given  diredion,  is  prefe'rved  the  fame,  and  is  unal¬ 
terable  by  their  mutual  adions  upon  each  other.  In 

cob 
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collecting  this  fum,  motions  that  have  contrary  di¬ 
rections  are  to  be  affeCted  with  contrary  figns  ;  a 
motion  eaftward  is  contrary  to  a  motion  weftward ; 
fo  that  if  the  motions  are  fummed  up  as  having  a 
weftern  direction,  a  motion  eaftward  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  negative,  or  to  be  fubduCted  from  the  reft. 
In  this  manner,  this  law  ferves  to  render  the  firft  law 
more  general,  and  to  extend  it  to  any  number  of 
bodies ;  for  as,  by  the  firft  law,  a  body  perfeveres  in 
its  ftate  of  reft,  or  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion, 
till  fome  external  influence  afifeCt  it ;  fo  it  follows 
from  this  law,  “  that  the  fum  of  the  motions  of 
€C  any  number  of  bodies,  eftimated  in  a  given  di- 
tc  reCtion,  perfeveres  the  fame  in  their  mutual  ac- 
4<  tions  and  collifions,  till  fome  external  influence 
cc  difturb  them.5’ 

5.  The  truth  of  this  third  law  appears  from  ma¬ 
nifold  experiments,  in  the  collifions  of  bodies  of  all 
kinds.  But  the  meaning;  of  it  feems  to  have  been 
miftaken,  in  feveral  inftances,  by  ingenious  men  • 
which  it  is  neceflary  for  us  to  guard  againft.  They 
who  maintain  the  new  opinion  concerning  the  forces 
of  bodies,  meafuring  them  by  the  compounded  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  quantity  of  matter  and  the  fquare  of 
the  velocity,  found  it  impoftible  to  explain  the 
aClions  and  collifions  of  bodies  of  a  perfeCt  hard- 
nefs,  void  of  all  elafticity.  confidently  with  this 
doCtrine.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
fome  pretended  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoftible  fuch 
bodies  fhould  exift,  upon  grounds  the  weaknefs  of 
which  was  fhewn  in  the  firft  book ;  while  others 
contented  themfelves  with  obferving  that  they  knew 
of  no  fuch  bodies  in  nature,  and  thought  this  a  fuffi- 
cient  excufe  for  giving  no  account  of  their  collifions; 
tho*  at  the  fame  time  they  treated  largely  of  bodies 
pf  a  perfeCt  elafticity,  none  of  which  are  to  be  met 
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with  in  nature  ;  and  we  have  much  better  reafon  to 
conclude  that  there  are  bodies  of  a  perfect  hardnefs, 
than  of  a  perfedt  elafticity  ;  becaufe  we  cannot  but 
fuppofe  the  ultimate  elementary  particles  of  bodies 
that  are  void  of  all  pores,  or  atoms,  to  be  perfedfly 
hard  or  inflexible,  fo  as  not  to  yield  in  the  ordinary 
addons  and  collifions  of  bodies.  But  after  all  this 
art  in  fcreening  their  favourite  opinion,  the  difficulty 
Hill  recurred  in  explaining  the  collifions  of  foft  bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  fome  farther  new  invention  was  requifite 
to  reconcile  the  phenomena  with  their  dodtrine. 
For  if  a  foft  body,  with  the  velocity  u ,  ftrikes  an¬ 
other  equal  quiefcent  foft  body,  they  will  proceed  as 
in  one  mafs  with  the  velocity  4-  dividing  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  firft  body  equally  between  them,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  third  general  law  of  motion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  opinion,  the  force  of  the  firft 
body  before  the  ftroke  was  u ■«,  the  force  of  each  of 
them  after  the  ftroke  is  4  u  x  ~  u  or  ~uu>  and  the 
fum  of  their  forces  after  the  ftroke  is  4  nu  \  fo  that 
the  fum  of  the  forces,  after  the  ftroke,  is  only  one 
half  of  what  it  was  before  the  ftroke,  while  the 
quantity  of  motion  is  preferved  the  fame  as  it  was, 
without  any  change.  Now  the  difficulty  was,  how 
to  account  for  the  lofs  of  one  half  of  the  force  of  the 
firft  body  in  the  ftroke :  for  this  purpofe,  they  ad¬ 
vanced,  without  any  other  proof,  this  new  dodtrine, 
that  when  the  parts  of  foft  bodies  yield  without  re- 
ftoring  themfelves,  being  void  of  elafticity,  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  force  is  loft  in  the  compreffion  of 
their  parts  by  the  collifion  *  whereas  we  know  no  way 
by  which  force  is  loft  in  one  body,  but  by  its  being 
communicated  to  another.  The  parts  of  foft  bodies 
are  indeed  moved  out  of  their  places,  in  the  colli¬ 
fion,  and  fome  motion  is  loft  in  the  firft  body  by 
being  communicated,  in  this  manner,  to  the  parts 
of  the  fecond  j  but  thefe  parts  cannot  lofe  this  mo¬ 
tion 
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tion  otherwife  than  by  communicating  it  to  other 
parts,  or  by  its  accruing  to  the  whole  body  ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  juft  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  any  motion 
or  force  is  loft  in  flattening  or  hollowing  of  foft  bo¬ 
dies,  in  their  collifions ;  and  this  new  tenet  is  in¬ 
vented  merely  to  ferve  a  particular  purpofe. 

6.  The  moft  learned  and  fkilful  advocate  for  this 
new  doctrine  appears  to  have  greatly  miftaken  this 
third  law  of  motion,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  fum  of  the  abfolute  motions  of  bo¬ 
dies,  in  their  collifions,  is  fo  immediate  a  confequence 
of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction ,  that  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  prove  it  wrould  only  render  it  more  ob- 
fcure,  the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  force 
of  the  one  (fays  he)  being  the  necefiary  confequence 
of  the  diminution  or  augmentation  of  the  force  of 
the  other.  Now  it  is  plain  that  this  third  law  of 
motion  is  general,  extending  to  bodies  of  all  kinds  5 
and  it  is  well  known  that  when  foft  bodies  meet  in 
oppofite  directions,  the  fum  of  their  abfolute  mo¬ 
tions  or  forces  is  diminiihed  ;  and  when  the  bodies 
are  equal,  and  their  velocities  likewife  equal,  it  is 
totally  deftroyed  by  their  collifion.  It  is  not  the 
fum  of  the  abfolute  motions  or  forces  of  bodies,  but 
this  fum  eftimated  in  a  given  dire&ion,  that  is  pre- 
ferved  unaltered  in  their  collifions,  in  confequence  of 
this  third  law  of  motion  :  nor  can  the  prefervation 
of  the  fum  of  the  abfolute  forces  of  any  fort  of  bo¬ 
dies  be  confidered  as  an  immediate  confequence  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fum  of  the  abfolute  motions 
of  even  perfectly  elaftic  bodies  is  fometimes  in- 
created,  and  in  fome  cafes  diminiihed,  by  their  col¬ 
lifions  fo  that  a  proof  was  necefiary  that  the  fum 
of  their  abfolute  forces  (in  whatever  manner  thofe 
forces  are  measured)  is  preferved  unalterable,  in  their 
collifion  \  efpecially  fince  this  fum,  according  to  his 
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own  doftrine,  undergoes  an  infinite  variety  of 
changes,  during  the  fmall  time  in  which  the  bodies 
ad  upon  each  other,  while  the  parts  firft  yield  and 
then  reflore  themfelves  to.  their  former  fituations. 

7.  The  fame  philofophers  miftake  this  third  law, 
or  a  moil  effential  part  of  it,  when  they  meafure 
adtion  and  readion  on  different  right  lines.  In  a 
celebrated  argument  which  they  advance  for  their 
new  dodrine  concerning  the  forces  of  bodies,  and 
which  is  much  applauded  by  thofe  who  favour  it, 
they  fhew  that  a  body  with  a  velocity  as  2,  is  able  to 
bend  and  overcome  the  refiftance  of  four  fprings, 
one  of  which  alone  is  equivalent  to  the  force  of  the 
fame  body  moving  with  a  velocity  as  1  •,  from  which 
they  infer  that,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  force  is  qua¬ 
druple,  tho*  the  velocity  be  only  double  of  what  it 
Is  in  the  latter  cafe.  In  like  manner,  becaufe  a  body 
moving  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  the  diagonal 
of  the  redangle  is  able  to  ballance  the  refiftance  of 
two  fprings  proportional  to  the  Tides  of  the  fame 
redangle,  they  thence  infer  that  the  force  of  a  body 
moving  with  a  velocity  as  the  diagonal  is  equal  to 
the  Turn  of  the  forces  of  two  bodies  moving  with 
velocities  proportional  to  the  Tides  of  the  redangle  *, 
and,  becaufe  the  fquare  of  the  diagonal  is  equal  to 
the  Turn  of  the  fquares  of  the  two  Tides,  they  thence 
infer  that  the  forces  of  equal  bodies  are  as  the  fquares 
of  their  velocities.  But  in  all  thefe  arguments 
(which  are  the  moft  plan  hole  of  any  that  have  been 
offered  for  their  new  dodrine,  and  are  moft  apt  to 
miilead  their  readers)  they  do  not  confider  that  the 
force  which  one  body  lofes,  in  ading  upon  another, 
is  not  equal  to  that  which  it  produces  or  deft  toys  in 
the  other,  eftimated  in  any  diredion  at  pleafure,  but 
in  that  only  in  which  the  firft  body  ads  ;  and  that 
body,  in  cenfequence  of  its  inertia ,  not  only  refills 
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any  change  in  its  quantity  of  motion,  but  likewifc 
any  change  in  the  direction  of  its  motion.  If  any 
planet  revolves  in  a  circle,  the  gravity  of  it  towards 
the  centre  is  employed,  during  the  whole  revolution, 
in  changing  the  diredtion  of  its  motion  only,  with¬ 
out  producing  the  lead  augmentation  or  diminution 
of  the  motion  itfelf.  But  thefe  things  will  more 
eafily  appear  after  we  have  treated  of  the  compofi- 
tion  and  refolution  of  motion  :  we  only  obferve  here, 
that,  in  order  to  fupport  their  favourite  dodtrine, 
they  embarrafs  the  plain,  fimple  and  beautiful  theory 
of  motion,  in  fome  cafes  by  negledting  the  time, 
and  in  others  by  confounding  the  diredtions  in  which 
bodies  adt  upon  each  other,  or  upon  fprings ;  while 
all  the  valuable  conferences  which  they  pretend  to 
draw  from  this  doctrine  follow  more  naturally,  and 
in  a  fatisfadtory  manner  only,  from  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion  rightly  underflood  and  applied. 

-  N  V 

8.  Our  author’s  firft  corollary,  from  the  laws  of 
motion,  is,  that  when  a  body  is  adted  upon  by  two 
forces  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  defcribe  the  diagonal, 
by  the  motion  refulting  from  their  compofition,  in 
the  fame  time  that  it  would  defcribe  the  Tides  of  the 
parallelogram  by  thofe  forces  adting  feparately.  Let 
the  body  a  [Fig.  2.)  have  a  motion  in  the  diredtion 
a  b,  reprefen  ted  by  the  right  line  a  b,  at  the  fame 
time  let  another  motion  be  communicated  to  it  in 
the  diredtion  a  d,  reprefented  by  the  right  line  a  d  ; 
complete  the  parallelogram  a  b  c  d  ;  and  the  body 
will  proceed  in  the  diagonal  a  c,  and  defcribe  it  in 
the  fame  time  that  it  would  have  defcribed  the  fide 
a  b  by  the  firlt  motion,  or  the  fide  a  d  by  the  fe- 
cond.  To  underftand  our  author’s  demonflration 
of  this  corollary,  we  muft  premife  this  obvious  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  when  a  body  is  adted  upon  by  a  motion 
or  power  parallel  to  a  right  line  given  in  portion, 
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this  power  or  motion  has  no  effedt  to  caufe  the  body 
to  approach  towards  that  right  line  or  recede  from 
it,  but  to  move  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  right  line 
only  ;  as  appears  from  the  fecond  law  of  motion. 
Therefore  a  d  being  parallel  to  b  c,  the  motion  in 
the  direction  a  d  has  no  effedt  in  promoting  or  re¬ 
tarding  the  approach  of  the  body  a  towards  the  line 
B  c  ;  confequently  it  will  arrive  at  this  line  b  c  in 
the  fame  time  as  if  the  firft  motion  a  b  only  had 
been  impreft  upon  it.  In  like  manner,  becaufe  a  b 
is  parallel  to  d  c,  the  motion  a  b  has  no  effedt  in 
promoting  or  retarding  the  approach  of  the  body  a 
towards  the  line  d  c  ;  confequently  it  will  arrive  at 
the  line  d  c  in  the  fame  time  as  if  the  motion  a  d 
only  had  been  impreffed  upon  it.  Therefore  the 
body  a  will  arrive  at  both  the  lines  e  c  and  dc  in 
the  fame  time,  that,  by  the  firft  motion  alone,  it 
would  have  defcribed  a  b,  or,  by  the  fecond  alone, 
it  would  have  defcribed  a  d.  But  it  can  arrive  at 
both  the  lines  b  c  and  d  c  no  other  wray  than  by 
coming  to  their  interfedlion  c  :  therefore,  when  the 
two  motions  a  b  and  a  d  are  impreft  upon  it  at 
once,  it  moves  from  a  to  c,  and  defcribes  the  dia¬ 
gonal  a  c,  in  the  fame  time  that,  by  thefe  motions 
adting  feparately,  it  would  have  defcribed  the  fides 
a  b  and  a  d# 

9.  Becaufe  this  corollary  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  illuftrate  it  farther.  Sup- 
pofe  {Fig.  3.)  the  fpace  efgh  to  be  carried  uni¬ 
formly  forward  in  the  diredtion  a  b,  and  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  reprefented  by  a  b.  Let  a  motion  in  the 
diredtion  a  d,  and  meafured  by  the  right  line  a  d, 
be  impreft  upon  the  body  a  in  the  fpace  efgh. 
To  thofe  who  are  in  this  ,1 pace,  the  body  a  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  move  in  the  right  line  a  d  ;  but  its  real  or  : 
abfolute  motion  wall  be  in  the  diagonal  a  c  of  the  a 
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parallelogram  abcd;  and  it  will  defcribe  a  c  in 
the  fame  time  that  the  fpace  by  its  uniform  motion, 
or  any  point  of  it,  is  carried  over  a  right  line  equal 
to  a  b,  or  that  the  body  a,  by  its  motion  acrofs  the 
fpace,  defcribes  a  d.  For  it  is  manifeft  that  the  line 
a  d,  in  confequence  of  the  motion  of  the  fpace,  is 
carried  into  the  fituation  b  c,  and  the  point  d  to  c  ; 
fo  that  the  body  a  really  moves  in  the  diagonal 
a  c. 

10.  The  converfe  of  this  corollary  is,  that  the 
motion  in  the  diagonal  a  c  may  be  refolved  into  the 
motions  in  the  Tides  of  the  parallelogram  a  b  and 
a  d.  For  it  is  manifeft,  that  if  (Fig.  4.)  a  k  be 
taken  equal  to  a  d  with  an  oppofite  direction,  and 
the  parallelogram  a  k  b  c  be  completed,  the  right 
line  a  b  fhall  be  the  diagonal  of  this  parallelogram ; 
confequently,  by  the  two  laft  articles,  the  motion 
a  c  compounded  with  the  motion  a  k  equal  and  op¬ 
pofite  to  the  motion  a  d,  produces  the  motion  a  b  ; 
that  is,  if  from  the  motion  a  c,  in  the  diagonal,  you 
fubdudt  the  motion  a  d  in  one  of  the  iides,  there  will 
remain  the  motion  a  b  in  the  other  fide  of  the  paral¬ 
lelogram  abcd. 

O 

jj- 

11.  This  doflrine  will  receive  farther  ill uftration 
by  refolving  each  of  the  motions  a  b  and  A  d  into 
two  motions,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal 
a  c  and  the  other  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to 
it  *,  that  is,  by  refolving  (Fig.  5.)  the  motion  a  b  into 
the  motions  a  m  and  a  n,  and  the  motion  a  d  into 
the  motions  a  k  and  a  l.  For  the  triangles  a  d  k 
and  b  c  m  being  equal  and  fimilar,  d  k  is  equal  to 
e  m,  or  a  l  to  a  N  ;  ip  that  the  motions  a  l  and  a  n, 
being  equal  and  oppofite,  they  deftroy  each  others 
effect :  and  it  being  an  obvious  and  general  principle, 
that  the  motion  of  a  body  in  a  right  line  is  no  way 
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affedted  by  any  two  equal  powers  or  motions  that 
ad.  in  directions  perpendicular  to  that  line,  and  op- 
polite  to  each  other,  it  thus  appears  how  the  body 
a  is  determined  to  move  in  the  diagonal  a  c  ;  and, 
becaufe  a  k  is  equal  to  m  c,  it  appears  how  the  re¬ 
maining  motions  a  m  and  a  k  are  accumulated  in 
the  direction  a  c,  lo  as  to  produce  a  motion  mea- 
lured  by  a  c.  It  appears  likewile  how  abfolute  mo¬ 
tion  is  loft  in  the  compofition  of  motion  ;  for  the 
parts  of  the  motions  a  b  and  a  d  that  are  reprefented 
by  a  n  and  a  l,  being  equal  and  oppofite,  deftroy 
each  other’s  effedt,  and  the  other  parts  a  m  and  a  k, 
only,  remain  in  the  direction  of  the  compounded 
motion  a  c  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  reldlu- 
tion  of  motion,  the  quantity  of  abfolute  motion  is 
increafed,  the  fum  of  the  motions  a  b  and  a  d,  or 
b  c,  being  greater  than  the  motion  a  c.  But  the 
fum  of  the  motions,  eftimated  in  a  given  direction, 
is  no  way  affedted  by  the  compofition  or  refolution 
of  motion,  or  indeed  by  any  addons  or  influences  of 
bodies  upon  each  other,  that  are  equal  and  mutual 
and  have  oppofite  diredtions. 

For  fuppofe  that  (Fig.  6.)  the  motions  are  to  be 
eftimated  in  the  diredtion  a  p  ;  let  c  p,  b  r,  d  q^,  be 
perpendicular  to  this  direction  in  the  points  p,  r  and 
then  the  motions  a  c,  a  b,  ad,  reduced  to  the 
diredtion  a  p,  are  to  be  eftimated  by  ap,ar  and 
a  refpedtively,  the  parts  which  are  perpendicular 
to  a  p  having  no  effedt  in  that  diredtion.  Let  a  p 
meet  b  c  in  s  ;  then  becaufe  r  p  is  to  s  p,  as  b  c  (or 
a  d)  to  c  s,  that  is,  as  a  to  sp,  it  follows  that 
a  is  equal  to  r  p,  and  that  a  r  -|~  a  is  equal  to 
a  p  ;  that  is,  that  the  fum  of  the  motions  a  b  and 
a  d,  reduced  to  any  given  diredtion  a  p,  is  equal  to 
the  compounded  motion  a  c  reduced  to  the  fame  di¬ 
rection.,  From  which  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  gene¬ 
ral. 
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ral,  when  any  number  of  motions  are  compounded 
> 1  together,  or  are  refolved  according  to  this  general 
corollary,  the  fum  of  their  motions  continues  inva¬ 
riably  the  fame,  till  fome  foreign  influence  affects 
them. 

« 

12.  The  ufefulnefs  of  the  fame  corollary  has  in¬ 
duced  authors  to  invent  other  demonftrations  for  the 
farther  dluftration  of  it.  We  fhall  only  add  a  proof 
of  the  fimpleft  cafe,  when,  the  motions  a  b  and  a  d 
are  equal,  and  the  angle  r>  ad  is  a  right  one  ;  in 
this  cafe  a  b  c  d  (Fig.  7,  8.)  is  a  iquare,  and  the 
diagonal  a  c  bifects  the  angle  bad;  and,  becaufe 
the  powers  and  motions  of  a  d  and  a  b  are  equal, 
and  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  the  direction  of  the 
compounded  power  or  motion  fhould  incline  to  one 
of  thefe  more  than  to  the  other,  it  is  evident  that 
its  direction  mult  be  in  the  diagonal  a  c  ;  and  that 
the  compounded  power  or  motion  is  meafured  by 
a  c  appears  in  the  following  manner.  If  it4'  is  not 
meafured  by  a  c,  firft  let  it  be  meafured  by  any 
right  line  a  e  lefs  than  a  c  ;  join  b  d  interfering 
a  c  in  k,  upon  a  c  take  a  m  greater  than  a  k,  in 
the  fame  proportion  that  a  c  is  greater  than  a  e  ; 
thro5  the  point  m  draw  the  right  line  f  g  parallel  to 
£  d,  meeting  a  d  in  g  and  a  b  in  f  ;  complete  the 
parallelograms  a  m  g  h  and  a  m  f  n  :  then  becaufe 
thefe  parallelograms  are  fquares  as  well  as  a  b  c  d, 
and  ad  is  to  a  g,  as  a  k  to  a  m,  that  is  as  a  e  to 
a  c  ;  and  a  b  to  af  in  the  fame  proportion ;  and 
becaufe  a  e  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  power  or  motion 
compounded  from  a  b  and  a  d,  it  follows  that  the 
power  or  motion  a*  d  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  from  the  powers  or  motions  a  m  and  a  h, 
and  a  b  from  a  m  and  a  n.  But  a  h  and  a  n,  act¬ 
ing  equally  with  oppofite  directions,  deftroy  each 
other’s  effect ;  fo  that  it  would  follow  that  the  re- 
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maining  powers  or  motions  AM*f  am  (i.  e.  2  a 
which  are  accumulated  in  the  direftion  of  the  diago¬ 
nal  a  c,  ought  to  be  equal  to  ae;  which  is  abfurd, 
for  a  m  is  greater  than  ak  by  the  conftruftion,  and 
2  a  m  greater  than  2  a  k  or  a  c,  which  is  fuppoled 
to  be  greater  than  ae.  In  like  manner,  it  is  fhewn 
(Fig.  8.)  that  the  compounded  power  or  motion,  in 
the  diagonal  a  c,  is  not  meafured  by  a  right  line 
greater  than  a  c  ;  and  therefore  it  is  meafured  pre- 
cifely  by  the  diagonal  a  c  itfelf. 

13.  The  (late  of  any  fyftem  of  bodies,  as  to 
motion  or  reft,  is  judged  by  that  of  their  centre  of 
gravity,  in  the  moil  Ample  and  convenient  manner. 
In  a  regular  body  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  the  fame  with  the  centre  of  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  and,  in  general,  it  is  that  point  of  an  heavy 
body,  which  being  fuftained,  the  body  is  in  confe- 
quence  itfelf  fuftained.  In  two  equal  bodies  it  is  in 
a  right  line  joining  their  centres,,  at  equal  diftances 
from  both  :  when  the  bodies  are  unequal,  it  is 
nearer  to  the  greater  body,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
greater  than  the  other  -9  or  its  diftances  from  their 
centres  are  inverfely  as  the  bodies.  Let  a  ( Fig.  9.) 
be  greater  than  e,  join  a  e,  upon  which  take  the 
point  c,  fo  that  c  a  may  be  to  c  b,  as  the  body  b  is 
to  the  body  a,  or  that  a  x  c  a  may  be  equal  to 
b  x  c  b,  then  is  c  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  a  and  b  *,  and  we  fiiall  afterwards  iliew,  that  if 
a  and  b  be  joined  by  an  inflexible  rod  a  b  void  of 
gravity,  and  the  point  c  be  fuftained,  then  the  bo¬ 
dies  a  and  b  fhall  be  in  'tequilibrio,  If  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  three  bodies  be  required,  firft  find  c  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  and  b,  and  fuppofing  a  body 
to  be  placed  there  equal  to  the  film  of  a  and  b,  find 
g  the  centre  of  gravity  of  it  and  d  ;  then  fiiall  g 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  three  bodies  a,  b, 

and 
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and  d  :  in  like  manner,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any 
number  of  bodies  is  determined. 

14,  The  fum  of  the  products  that  arife  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  bodies  by  their  refpedive  diftances  from  a. 
right  line,  or  plane,  given  in  pofition,  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  fum  of  the  bodies  multiplied  by  the 
diftance  of  their  centre  of  gravity  from  the  fame  right 
line  or  plane,  when  all  the  bodies  are  on  the  fame 
fide  of  it :  but  when  home  of  them  are  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  their  produds  when  multiplied  by  their  re¬ 
fpedive  diftances  from  it  are  to  be  confidefed  as  ne¬ 
gative,  or  to  be  fubduded.  Let  1  l  (Fig,  10.)  be 
the  right  line  given  in  pofition,  c  the  centre  of  gra-. 
vity  of  the  bodies  a  and  b,  a  a,  b  b,  c  c  perpendicu¬ 
lars  to  1  l  in  the  points  a>  /?,  c  \  then  if  the  bodies 
A  and  b  be  on  the  fame  fide  of  1  l,  we  (hall  find 

AXA^-f  BXB^  =  A-f  sxcr.  For  drawing  thro’ 
c  the  right  line  m  n  parallel  to  1  l,  meeting  a  a  in 
m,  and  b  b  in  n,  we  have  a  to  b,  as  b  c  to  a  c,  by 
the  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ,  and  corile  - 
quently  a  to  e,  as  b  n  to  a  m,  or  axam  =  bxbn 
but  a  x  a  a  b  x  b  b  =  a  x  c  c  -f  ■ ■  a  x  a  m  Jr  b  x  c  c— 

BXBN=AXCC-f  BXCt  =  A  -f  BX  CL 

I  I34  # 

When  (Fig.  11.)  b  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
right  line  1  l,  and  c  on  the  fame  fide  with  a,  then 

A  X  A  BXB  b=:  AX  CC-f-A  X  AM— B  X  BN-ft  Bxcr  = 

a  +  bx  cc:  and  when  the  fum  of  the  produds  of  the 
bodies  on  one  fide  of  1  l  multiplied  by  their  diftances 
from  it,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  products  of  the 
bodies  multiplied  by  their  diftances  on  the  other  fide 
of  1  l,  then  c  c  van  fifties,  or  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  all  the  bodies  fails  on  this  right  line  1  l. 

15.  Suppofe  now  the  bodies  a  and  b  to  proceed 
in  the  right  lines  a  d  and  b  e,  (Fig.  12.)  and  when 

K  3  they 
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they  come  to  d  and  e  their  common  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  to  be  found  in  g  :  let  d  e  e,  Gg  be  perpendi¬ 
culars  to  i  l,  in  J,  e^g\  let  d  m,  e  n,  gk,  parallel 
to  i  l,  meet  a  xz,  b  b,  c  c,  refpedtively,  in  the  points 

m,  n,  k.  By  the  Lift  article, d^-'-bxe  e  ===  a  +  b 
x  g  g  *,  and  fubdudti'ng  this  from  the  equation  in  the 

preceding  article,  viz.  ax  A^-f  BXB^A^sxer, 

then  a  x  a  m  4-  b  x  b  n  =  a  ~f~  b  x  c  k.  By  proceeding 
in  the  fame  manner  it  will  appear  that  axd m-J-b xen 

s==  a+b  x  gk.  The  motions  of  a  and  b  being  fup- 
pofed  uniform,  the  right  lines  a  m  and  b  n  will  in- 
creafe  uniformly,  fo  as  to  become  double  in  double 
the  time  y  confequently  c  k  will  alfo  jncreafe  uni¬ 
formly,  or  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  time.  And 
becaufe  d  m,  e  n,  increafe  uniformly,  it  follows,  that 
g  k  alfo  increafes  uniformly  •,  and  that  c  k  is  to  k  g 
in  the  conftant  ratio  of  a  x  a  m  •*-)-  b  x  b  n  to  a  >  d  m  + 

B  x  e  n.  Hence  it  appears,  that  when  any  number 
of  bodies  move  in  right  lines  with  uniform  motions, 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  moves  likewife  in  a 
right  line  with  an  uniform  motion  ;  and  that  the  fum 
of  their  motions,  eftimated  in  any  given  diredtion,  . 
is  precifely  the  fame  as  if  all  the  bodies,  in  one  mafs,  . 
were  carried  on  with  the  direction  and  motion  of 
their  common  centre  of  gravity.  Becaufe  the  fum 
of  the  motions  of  the  bodies,  eftimated  in  any  given  n 
direction,  is  preferved  invariably  the  fame  in  their  ; 
colliftons,  without  being  affected  by  their  adtions  8 
upon  each  other,  that  are  equal  and  mutual  and  have  i 
contrary  directions  j  it  follows,  that  the  ftate  of  their  j| 
centre  of  gravity  is  no  way  affedted  by  their  colli- 
lions,  or  any  fuch  adtions  and  that  it  perfeveres  in  i 
its  ftate  of  reft  or  uniform  motion,  in  the  fame  man-  > 
per  as  by  the  flrft  Jaw  of  motion  any  one  body  per-  j 
jfe veres  in  its  ftate,  till  fome  external  influence  difturb  ! 
'|p  Thefe  propofttions  reprefent  to  us  the  theory  of  i 
2  motion  I 
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motion  in  a  plain  and  beautiful  light  •,  and  enable  us 
to  judge  the  motions  of  a  fyftem  of  bodies,  with  al« 
molt  the  fame  facility  as  of  thofe  of  one  body. 

1 6.  The  motions  and  adions  of  bodies  upon  each 
other,  in  a  fpace  that  is  carried  uniformly  forward, 
are  the  fame  as  if  that  fpace  was  at  reft ;  and  any 
powers  or  motions  that  ad  upon  all  the  bodies,  fo 
as  to  produce  equal  velocities  in  them  in  the  fame 
or  in  parallel  right  lines,  have  no  effed  on  their 
mutual  adions  or  relative  motions.  Thus  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  bodies  aboard  a  fhip,  that  is  carried  fteadily 
and  uniformly  forward,  are  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  the  fhip  was  at  reft.  When  a  fleet  of 
fhips  is  carried  away  by  an  uniform  current,  their 
relative  motions  are  no  way  affeded  by  the  current, 
but  are  the  fame  as  if  the  fea  was  at  reft.  The  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  and  air  round  its  axis  has  no  effed 
on  the  adions  of  bodies  and  agents  at  its  furface,  but 
fo  far  as  it  is  not  uniform  and  redilineal.  In  general, 
the  adions  of  bodies  upon  each  other  depend  not 
upon  their  absolute  but  relative  motion  *,  which  is  the 
difference  of  their  abfolute  motions  when  they  have 
the  fame  diredion,  but  their  fum  when  they  are 
moved  in  oppofite  diredions. 

1 7.  No  principle  being  more  univerfally  allowed 
than  this,  or  more  evidently  eftablifhed  upon  com¬ 
mon  experience,  we  deduced  the  following  argu¬ 
ment  from  it  againft  the  new  dodrine  concerning 
the  forces  of  bodies  in  motion,  in  a  piece  that  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at 
Paris ,  in  1724  •,  which,  becaufe  of  its  plainnefs  and 
fimplicity  we  fhall  defcribe  here  again.  Let  a  and 
b  (Fig.  13.)  be  two  equal  bodies  that  are  leparated 
from  each  other  by  fprings  interpofed  between  them 
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(or  in  any  other  equivalent  manner)  in  a  fpace 
E  f  g  h,  which  in  the  mean  time  proceeds  uniformly 
in  the  direction  b  a  (in  which  line  the  fpnngs  act) 
with  a  velocity  as  1  ;  and  fuppofe  that  the  fpnngs 
imprefs  on  the  equal  bodies  a  and  b  equal  veloci¬ 
ties,  in  oppofite  directions,  that  are  each  as  1. 
Then  the  abfolute  velocity  of  a  (which  was  as  1) 
will  be  now  as  2  ,  and  according  to  the  new  do&rine 
its  force  as  4 :  whereas  the  abfolute  velocity  and  the 
force  of  b  (which  was  as  1)  will  be  now  deftroyed  ; 
fo  that  the  aftion  of  the  fprings  adds  to  a  a  force  as 
3,  and  fubducfs  from  the  equal  body  b  a  force  as 

1  only  ;  and  yet  it  feems  manifeft,  that  the  actions 
of  the  fprings,  on  thefe  equal  bodies,  ought  to  be 
equal  (and  Mr.  Bernoulli  exprefsly  owns  them  to 
be  fo) :  that  is,  equal  actions  of  the  fame  fprings 
upon  equal  bodies  would  produce  very  unequal  ef¬ 
fect  4  the  one  being  triple  of  the  other  according  to 
the  new  doth  ffie  ^  than  which  hardly  any  thing  more  : 
abfurd  can  be  advanced  in  philofophy  or  mechanics.  , 
In  general,  if  m  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the  fpace  i 
e  f  g  h  in  the  direction  b  a,  «  the  velocity  added  to  \ 
that  of  a  and  fubdufted  from  that  of  b,  by  the  ac-  - 
tion  of  the  fprings,  then  the  abfolute  velocities  of 
a  and  b  will  be  reprefen  ted  by  m-\-n  and  m — -n  re-  j 
fpeftively,  the  force  added  to  a  by  the  fprings  will  I 
be  2  rn  n  -j~  n  and  the  force  taken  from  b  will  be  1 

2  mn- — nn^  which  differ  by  inn.  Farther,  it  is  I 

allowed  that  the  actions  of  bodies  upon  one  another  j 
are  the  fame  in  a  fpace  that  proceeds  with  an  uni-  > 
form  motion  as  if  the  fpace  was  at  reft  :  but  if  the  j 
fpace  e  f  g  h  was  at  reft,  it  is  allowed  that  the  forces  j 
communicated  by  the  fprings  to  a  and  b  had  been  1 
equal ;  and,  according  to  the  new  dofirine,  the  force  : 
of  each  had  been  reprefented  by  n  n  \  whereas  the  ; 
force  communicated  to  a  by  the  fprings  in  the  fpace  : 
E  f  g  h  is  reprefented  by  2  and  the  force  f 

taken  1 
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taken  from  b  will  be  2  m  n — nn.  Thefe  arguments 
are  fimple  and  obvious,  and  feem,  on  that  account, 
to  be  the  more  proper  in  treating  of  this  queftion. 
They  who  maintain  the  new  dodrine  may  define 
force  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  difpute  ap¬ 
pear  to  relate  merely  to  words ;  but,  as  the  terms 
aft  ion  and  force  feem  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  each 
other,  it  furely  tends  to  confound  our  notions  and 
language,  to  maintain  that  equal  adions  generate  or 
produce  unequal  forces  in  the  fame  time.  But  what 
evidently  fhews  that  the  authors  on  the  fide  of  this 
new  opinion  did  not  underhand  what  they  taught, 
is,  their  telling  us,  that  the  quantity  of  abfolute 
force  is  unalterable  by  the  collifions  of  bodies,  and 
that  this  follows  fo  evidently  from  the  equality  of 
a&ion  and  reaction ,  that  to  endeavour  to  demonflrate 
it  would  only  render  it  more  obfcure.  For  hence 
it  appears,  that  they  underftocd  equal  changes  to  be 
produced  in  the  forces  of  bodies  in  confequence  of 
the  equality  of  ciblion  and  reaction ;  and  yet  it  is 
evident  from  what  we  have  fhewn,  that  the  changes 
produced  in  the  forces  of  bodies  muft  be  very  un¬ 
equal,  according  to  this  new  dodrine,  though  the 
ahion  and  reaction  by  which  they  are  produced  be 
equal.  It  feems  to  have  been  by  a  miftake,  that 
Mr.  Leibnitz  frit  found  himfelf  engaged  to  main¬ 
tain  this  new  dodrine,  in  1686  •,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  fome  of  his  difciples  feem  to  have  raflily 
adopted  the  fame,  without  having  attended  to  the 
confequences. 

18.  In  the  theory  of  motion,  rightly  underflood, 
the  fame  laws  that  ferve  for  comparing,  compound¬ 
ing,  or  refolving  motions,  are  obferved  likewife  by 
preffures  ;  that  is,  the  powers  that  generate  motion, 
or  tend  to  produce  it  :  for  forces  are  nothing  elfe 
but  the  fums  of  fuch  preffures  accumulated  in  the 

body, 
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body,  in  confequence  of  the  continued  adion  of  the 
powers  for  a  finite  time  *,  and  prefiures  are  con- 
fidered  as  infinitely  fmall  forces,  or  as  the  elements 
from  which  the  forces  are  produced  :  and  it  adds  no 
fmall  beauty  and  evidence  to  this  theory  of  motion, 
that  both  obferve  the  fame  laws.  When  a  force  is 
generated  in  any  body,  by  the  accumulation  of 
other  forces  or  impulfes,  that  which  is  generated,  in 
any  diredion,  mufi:  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  thofe 
which  are  all  employed  and  confumed,  in  that  di¬ 
redion,  in  producing  it ;  and  if  the  force  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  continual  fuccefiive  adion,  the  motion 
generated  mufi:  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  prefiures 
that  are  exerted  in  producing  it.  In  like  manner,  if 
motion  is  deftroyed  by  the^refiftance  of  any  oppofite 
power,  it  mufi:  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  adions 
by  which  it  is  totally  deftroyed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  intenfity  of  the  power  that  generates  motion  in 
any  body,  is  proportional  to  the  augment  of  force 
which  it  generates  in  a  given  time,  and  the  inten¬ 
fity  of  the  power  that  refills  or  deftroys  motion,  is 
meafured  by  the  decrement  of  force  produced  in  a 
given  time  *,  fince  the  augment  in  the  firft:  cafe,  and 
decrement  of  motion  in  the  fecond  cafe,  are  the 
adequate  effeds  of  the  power ;  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  of  luch  a  nature  as  to  be  renewed  every  moment, 
and  exert  all  its  influence  at  once.  In  general,  the 
intenfity  of  any  power  that  generates  or  deftroys 
motion  is  the  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  change  of 
velocity  produced  by  it  in  the  diredion  of  that  power 
is  greater,  and  the  lefs  the  time  is  in  which  that 
change  is  produced,  ir  the  intenfity  of  the  power 
continues  uniform  during  that  time  :  but  if  the 
power  varies,  its  intenfity,  at  any  given  term  of  the 
time,  is  to  be  meafured  by  the  change  of  velocity 
which  would  have  been  produced,  in  a  given  time, 
by  the  power  continued  uniformly  for  that  time. 

'  19.  The 
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19.  The  preffure  or  power  that  generates  motion 
in  a  body  is  in  the  compounded  ratio  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  in  the  body,  and  of  the  velocity  which 
it  would  generate  in  it  in  a  given  time,  if  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  uniform  for  that  time ;  and  thofc  preffures 
are  equal  in  any  two  bodies,  when  their  quantities  of 
matter  are  reciprocally  as  thofe  velocities,  that  is, 
when  the  intensity  of  the  power  that  ads  upon  the 
greater  body  a,  is  lefs  than  the  intenfity  of  that 
which  ads  upon  the  lefifer  body  b,  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  b  is  lefs  than  a.  If  two  bodies  that  are 
aded  upon  by  fuch  powers,  with  oppolite  diredions, 
be  in  contad,  neither  of  the  powers  will  prevail, 
and  no  motion  will  be  produced.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  if  two  bodies,  moving  with  velocities  inverfely 
proportional  to  their  quantities  of  matter,  meet  with 
oppofite  diredions,  their  motions  will  deflroy  each 
other,  if  they  are  foft  bodies ;  or  if  they  are  lo  per- 
fedly  hard  as  that  their  parts  are  quite  inflexible, 
they  will  both  flop  after  the  ftroke  :  but  if  they  have 
any  elafticity,  they  will  be  refleded  after  the  ftroke 
with  equal  motions.  Thus  there  is  a  perfed  har¬ 
mony  between  the  laws  of  preffures,  or  powers,  and 
the  laws  of  motions  or  forces  produced  by  thofe 
powers  *  as,  in  general,  there  mufl  be  an  analogy 
between  the  powers  that  generate  or  produce  any 
effed,  and  the  effeds  themfelves  which  are  gene¬ 
rated.  But  this  harmony  is  quite  loft,  as  to  the 
forces  of  bodies,  according  to  the  new  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  their  menfuration  •,  for,  according  to  this 
opinion,  when  the  velocity  is  finite,  how  finall  fo- 
ever  it  may  be,  the  force  is  meafured  by  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity  j  but  when  the  velocity  is  infinitely 
little  (as  it  is,  according  to  the  favourers  of  the 
new  opinion)  in  confequence  of  the  firft  impulfe  of 
the  power  that  generates  the  motion,  the  force  is 
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fimply  as  the  velocity  ;  and  we  cannot  but  obferve, 
that  this  fudden  change  of  the  law  does  not  appear 
to  be  confiftent  with  the  favourite  principle  of  conti¬ 
nuity  ^  fo  zealoufly  maintained  by  the  fame  philofo- 
phers.  According  to  the  fame  opinion,  forces  that 
fuftain  each  other,  with  oppofite  directions,  and  de- 
ftroy  each  other’s  effeCt,  may  be  unequal  in  any  given 
ratio  ;  and  when  bodies  meet  with  equal  forces  in 
oppofite  directions,  they  do  not  therefore  fuftain 
each  other,  but  that  which  has  the  greater  velocity 
carries  it  againft  the  other.  Let  v  denote  the  velo¬ 
city  of  a,  and  v  the  velocity  of  b  ;  then  a  x  v  will 
denote  the  motion  or  force  of  a,  and  b  x  v  the  mo¬ 
tion  or  force  of  b  ;  fo  that  thefe  motions  are  equal 
when  a  x  v  =  b  x  v,  that  is,  when  v  is  to  v9  as  b  is 
to  a  :  and  this  is  the  cafe  wherein  conftant  expe¬ 
rience  teaches  us  that  the  motions  fuftain  each  other, 
provided  their  directions  be  oppofite.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  opinion,  the  force  of  a  is  meafured 
by  axw,  and  the  force  of  b  by  bxvv,  which 
are  to  each  other  in  the  fame  proportion  as  v  to  v9 
in  the  prefen t  cafe,  becaufe  we  fuppofe  a  x  v=b  x  v. 
Thefe  forces,  therefore,  according  to  the  new  opi¬ 
nion,  are  fo  far  from  being  equal,  that  the  force  of 
a  is  lefs  than  the  force  of  b,  in  proportion  as  v  is 
lefs  than  v,  or  b  lefs  than  a  fo  that,  according  to 
this  do&rine,  a  force  might  fuftain,  or  even  over¬ 
come,  a  force  1000  times  greater  than  itfelf,  or 
greater  than  itfelf  in  any  aflignable  proportion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  doCtrine,  the  forces  of  a  and 
b  are  equal,  when  a  x  v  v^=b  x  v  v,  that  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  a  being  quadruple  of  b,  the  velocity 
of  b  is  double  of  the  velocity  of  a  ;  in  which  cafe 
the  quantity  of  motion,  or  momentum ,  of  a  is  double 
of  that  of  b  ;  and  the  motion  of  a  appears,  from 
experience,  to  be  more  than  fufficient  to  fuftain  the 
motion  of  b.  It  has  coft  the  favourers  of  the  new 

opinion 
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opinion  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  compofe  their  ac¬ 
counts,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  reconcile  their 
theory  with  experience  ;  and  how  unfatisfadtory 
their  accounts  have  proved,  will  eafily  appear  to  the 
reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them. 

1  .  v 

20.  Let  the  bodies  a  and  b  (Fig,  14.)  by  moving 
towards  each  other,  comprefs  equal  and  fimilar 
fprings  placed  between  them,  till  by  the  readtion  of 
thofe  fprings  their  motions  be  deftroyed.  Mr.  Ber¬ 
noulli  exprefsly  owns,  that  the  actions  of  the  fprings 
on  thofe  bodies  are  conftantly  equal  to  each  other, 
and  yet  maintains  that  they  deftroy  a  force  in  b 
greater  than  the  force  of  a,  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  the  body  a  is  greater  than  b,  or  (c  being  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  of  a  and  b)  as  c  b  is  greater  than  c  a. 
Pie  therefore  maintains,  that  equal  preffures  or  ac¬ 
tions  of  fprings  generate,  in  the  fame  time,  forces 
that  may  be  unequal  in  any  aflignable  ratio  ;  which 
is  repugnant  to  the  plained  notions  we  are  able  to 
form  of  a6tion  and  force,  and  ferves  only  to  intro¬ 
duce  myfterious  and  obfcure  conceptions  into  the 
theory  of  motion,  without  any  neceiTity.  If  v/e 
fuppofe  the  body  a  to  comprefs  the  fprings  from  a 
to  c,  then  the  body  b  will  comprefs  all  the  fprings 
from  b  to  c,  in  the  fame  degree,  and  in  the  fame 
time  ;  and  thence  he  infers,  that  the  force  of  a  is  to 
the  force  of  b,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  number 
of  fprings  from  c  to  a,  to  the  number  of  fprings 
from  c  to  b.  But  fince  the  motion,  force,  or  effect 
of  any  kind,  produced  or  deftroyed  in  a  or  b,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  immediate  adcion  which  produces  the 
effedt,  and  upon  it  only  ;  and  fince,  in  this  cafe,  the 
actions  of  the  fprings  upon  the  bodies  a  and  b  are 
thofe  which  deftroy  their  motions  ;  and  fince  it  is 
allowed  by  him  that  the  actions  of  the  fprings  upon 
thefe  bodies  are  equal,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 

!  forces 
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forces  deftroyed  by  them  in  the  fame  time  muft  be 
equal  ?  And  is  it  not  manifeft,  that  the  forces  which 
are  produced  or  deftroyed  in  bodies,  are  to  be  rnea- 
furcd  by  the  efforts  which  the  fprings  exert  upon  the 
bodies  in  producing  this  effedt,  and  not  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fprings  ?  It  is  the  laft  fpring  only,  which  is 
in  contadt  with  the  body,  that  acts  upon  it,  the  reft 
ferving  only  for  fuftaining  it  in  its  adtion ;  fo  that 
any  change  produced  in  the  body,  by  whatever  name 
it  be  called,  ought  to  be  determined  from  the  adtion 
of  this  laft  fpring  only,  and  in  juft  reafoning  ought 
to  be  computed  from  it  alofie,  Had  he  defined 
force  by  the  number  of  equal  and  fimilar  fprings, 
that,  by  a  given  degree  of  expanfion  or  compreflion, 
produce  or  deftroy  it,  juft  exceptions  might  have 
been  made  againft  the  propriety  and  convenience  of 
fuch  new  and  unneceffary  expreflions,  as  tending  to 
perplex  and  darken  this  moft  ufeful  theory  of  mo¬ 
tion,  which  was  before  very  clear  and  evident :  but 
then  this  controverfy  would  have  appeared  to  relate 
chiefly  to  words  and  terms  of  art,  and  there  would 
not  have  been  fo  much  danger  of  miftakes  arifing 
from  their  dodtrines.  But  he  does  not  give  this  for 
the  definition  of  force. 

2i.  When  a  body  defcends  by  its  gravity,  the 
motion  generated  may  be  confidered  as  the  fum  of 
the  uniform  and  continual  impulfes  accumulated  in 
the  body,  during  the  time  of  its  failing.  And 
when  a  body  is  projected  perpendicularly  upwards, 
its  motion  may  be  confidered  as  equivalent  to  the 
fum  of  the  impulfes  of  the  fame  power  till  they  ex¬ 
tin  guifh  it.  When  the  body  is  projedled  upwards 
with  a  double  velocity,  thefe  uniform  impulfes  muft 
be  continued  for  a  double  time,  to  be  able  to  deftroy 
the  motion  of  the  body ;  and  hence  it  ariies,  that 
the  body,  by  fetting  out  with  a  double  velocity,  and 

afcend- 
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afcending  for  a  double  time,  muft  arife  to  a  qua¬ 
druple  height,  before  its  motion  is  exhaufted.  But 
this  proves  that  a  body  with  a  double  velocity  moves 
with  a  double  force,  fince  it  is  produced  or  deftroyed 
by  the  fame  uniform  power  continued  for  a  double 
time,  and  not  with  a  quadruple  force,  though  it  arife 
to  a  quadruple  height.  This,  however,  was  the 
argument  upon  which  Mr.  Leibnitz  firft  built  this 
dodtrine ;  and  thofe  which  have  been  fince  derived 
from  the  indentings  or  hollows  produced  in  foft  bo¬ 
dies  by  others  falling  into  them,  are  much  of  the 
fame  kind  and  force.  Caufes  are  not  to  be  mea- 
fured  by  any  effedts  produced  by  them,  taken  with¬ 
out  any  choice,  or  judgment,  or  regard  to  their 
circumftances.  Motions  and  forces  are  not  to  be 
meafured  by  the  effects  produced,  without  regard  to 
the  times  and  diredtions  of  the  motions,  according 
to  the  principles  of  geometry  and  mechanics.  In 
geometry,  we  judge  of  wholes  by  comparing  their 
parts,  or  the  elements  from  which  they  are  gene¬ 
rated  ;  and,  in  mechanics,  we  can  have  no  better 
method  of  judging  of  motions,  or  forces,  than  from 
the  powers  that  produce  them.  The  motion,  or 
force  of  a  body  has  a  much  more  fimple  and  plain 
analogy  to  the  power  that  produces  it,  than  to  the 
fpace  defcribed  by  it  in  foft  clay  or  any  other  refill¬ 
ing  medium. 

22.  The  principle,  “  that  the  caufe  is  to  be  mea- 
<c  fured  by  its  effedt,5’  is  one  of  thofe  that  will  be 
very  apt  to  lead  us  into  error,  both  in  metaphyfics 
and  natural  philofophy,  if  applied  in  a  vague  and 
indiftindt  manner,  without  fufficient  precautions. 
Force  is  denned  to  be  that  power  of  adting  in  a 
ij  body  which  muft  be  meafured  by  its  whole  eflfedl  till 
!  its  motion  be  deftroyed,  by  thofe  who  favour  the 
1  new  opinion,  or  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  and  by  fome 

who 
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who  would  reprefent  this  difpute  as  merely  about 
words.  But  the  fame  authors  tell  us  likewife,  that 
force  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  fprings  which 
it  can  bend  before  it  be  deftroyed  ;  and  this  they 
propofe,  without  any  proof,  as  a  definition  or  axiom. 
Did  they  content  themfelves  with  the  latter  of  thefe 
only,  we  fhould  allow  the  difpute  to  be  of  very  lit¬ 
tle  moment,  farther  than  as  fuch  liberties  tend  to 
confound  our  notions  of  the  adtion  and  motion  of 
bodies,  as  we  obferved  above.  But  while  they  pre¬ 
tend  that  force,  defined  by  them  at  their  pleafure, 
is  to  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  the  effedts  pro¬ 
duced  by  motion,  and  is  to  be  meafured  by  thofe 
effedts,  the  difpute  appears  no  longer  to  be  about 
words  only.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  in  his  fecond  law  of 
motion,  points  out  to  us  that  the  imprelTed  force 
being  confidered  as  the  caufe,  the  change  of  motion 
produced  by  it  is  the  effedt  that  meafures  the  caufe  y 
and  not  the  fpace  defcribed  by  it  againft  the  adtion 
of  an  uniform  gravity,  nor  the  hollows  produced  by 
the  body  falling  into  clay.  This  law  of  motion  is 
the  fureft  guide  we  can  follow,  in  determining  effedts 
from  their  caufes,  or  converfely  the  caufes  from  their 
effedts. 

23.  The  harmony  between  the  laws  of  preflures, 
or  powers,  that  generate  motion,  and  the  laws  of 
thefe  motions  themfelves,  appears  in  a  fuller  light 
when  we  attend  to  their  compofition  and  refolution. 
Powers  adting  in  the  diredtions  a  b  and  a  d  ( Fig.  4.) 
proportional  to  thofe  right  lines,  compound  a  power 
that  adts  in  the  diredtion  of  the  diagonal  a  c,  and  is 
meafured  by  a  c.  Becaufe  a  c  is  lefs  than  a  b  -f*  a  d, 
the  power  compounded  from  a  e  and  a  d  is  always 
lefs  than  thofe  powers  themfelves ;  and  this  is'  fully 
accounted  for  by  refolving  the  power  a  b  into  a  m 
and  an,  f  Fig.  5.)  and  the  power  a  d  into  a  k  and 
7  a  l  ; 
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al;  of  which  a  n  and  a  l  are  oppofite  and  equal 
and  deftroy  each  other’s  effedt,  fo  that  there  remains 
am  +  ak,  or  ac,  the  meafure  of  the  compounded 
power.  The  favourers  of  the  new  opinion  agree 
with  us  in  arguing  in  this  manner,  concerning 
powers  and  prelTures  ^  but  in  a  manner  quite  incon- 
fiftent  with  this,  in  the  compofition  and  refolution 
of  forces.  When  the  angle  bad  is  right,  the  com¬ 
pounded  force  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  forces  a  b 
and  a  d,  according  to  them  *,  and  no  force  is  loft, 
notwithstanding  the  oppofite  diredtions  of  the  forces 
a  l  and  a  n  ;  tho’  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  this 
fhould  not  have  an  effedt  in  the  compofition  of 
forces,  as  well  as  of  powers  and  preffures.  When 
the  angle  b  a  d  ( Fig.  15.)  is  acute,  the  fquare  of  the 
diagonal  a  c  exceeding  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  ad 
and  d  c,  ( Euclid ,  12.  2.)  or  of  a  d  and  a  b,  the  two 
forces  in  the  directions  a  d  and  a  b,  mult,  according 
to  the  new  dodtrine,  compound  a  force  a  c  greater 
than  their  fum.  Now  this  appears  diredtly  contra- 
didtory  to  the  metaphyfical  principle  fo  much  infifted 
on  by  them,  that  the  effedt  is  proportional  to  the 
caufe  which  produces  it*  for  in  this  cafe,  the  effedt 
is  greater  than  the  caufe  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  as  ab- 
furd,  in  mechanics,  as  that  two  quantities  collected 
together  fhould  produce  a  greater  quantity  than  their 
fum,  in  geometry.  When  this  ,  was  objedted,  the 
anfwer  *  given  to  it  deferves  to  be  copied,  for  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  their  way  of  getting  over  difficulties  :  it  is 
no  more  but  that  “  no  abfurdity  follows  from  the 
<c  new  opinion,  which  by  meafuring  forces,  not  by 
<c  momenta ,  but,  by  the  fquare  of  the  velocities, 

“  concludes  that  on  account  of  the  angle  d  a  b  its 
“  being  acute,  the  fquare  of  a  c  (which  is  the  force 

*  See  Defagulier'>%  courfe  of  experimental  philofophy,  vol.  z» 
in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  jz. 
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tc  compounded)  is  greater  than  the  fquares  of  a  b 
“  and  a  d,  the  fum  of  what  they  call  the  compound” 
sc  ing  forces/5 

24.  To  illuftrate  this  farther,  fuppofe  that  the 
elaftic  body  a  (Fig.  16.)  receives  its  force,  in  the 
diredion  a  b,  from  the  equal  elaftic  body  H,  and  its 
force,  in  the  direction  a  d,  from  the  equal  elaftic 
body  g,  at  the  fame  time.  According  to  the  patrons 
of  the  new  dodrine,  the  forces  of  h  and  g  are  com¬ 
municated  to  a  by  infinitely  frnall  degrees,  or  by  an 
uninterrupted  fuceeffion  of  preffures,  and  the  whole 
force  communicated  to  a  is  the  fum  of  the  effeds  of 
thefe  preffures.  Now  in  every  inftant  the  preffure, 
or  infinitely  frnall  force  imprefied  on  a,  is  lefs  than 
the  fum  of  the  preffures  exerted  in  that  inftant 
by  h  and  g,  in  proportion  as  a  c  is  lefs  than  ab+ad, 
as  is  allowed  on  all  fides.  Therefore  the  fum  of  all 
the  preffures,  or  the  force  impreffed  on  a,  muft  be 
lefs  than  the  fum  of  all  the  preffures,  or  the  fum  of 
the  forces  exerted  by  h  and  g,  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  c  to  a  b  -j-  a  d  •,  that  is,  the  forces  of  a,  h, 
and  g,  muft  be  as  the  lines  ac,ab  and  a  d,  and  not 
as  their  fquares.  It  is  not  poffible  to  conceive  that 
while  the  force  in  a  arifes  from  the  accumulation  of 
the  preffures,  or  infinitely  frnall  forces,  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  every  moment  from  the  adions  of  h  and  g, 
and  each  of  thefe  preffures,  or  infinitely  frnall  forces, 
is  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  adions  of  h  and  g  that 
produce  them  *,  yet  the  whole  force  of  a  fhould  ne~ 
verthelefs  exceed  the  fum  of  the  whole  adions  or 
forces  of  h  and  g.  I  fpeak  here  of  infinitely  fmall 
forces,  to  comply  as  much  as  poffible  with  the  ftyle 
of  the  favourers  of  this  new  opinion.  To  *  this 
they  gave  no  other  anfwer  than  that  what  we  call 

#  Ibid.  p.  73,  in  the  lafl  note. 
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,  * 

forces  here  ought  to  be  called  momenta.  But  they 
pretend  not  to  explain  how  the  infinitely  final  1  forces 
imprefled  upon  a,  in  the  diredion  a  c,  come  to 
produce  a  finite  force  far  greater  than  their  fum  total ; 
or  how  the  effed  ftiould  be  fo  far  from  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  caufe  y  the  metaphyfical  principle  which 
they  feem  to  ufe,  or  rejed,  juft  as  it  ferves  their  turn. 
If  we  fuppofe  the  angle  b  ad  to  be  infinitely  acute, 
the  fame  forces  (according  to  the  new  opinion)  gene¬ 
rate  a  force  in  a  which  exceeds  their  fum  as  much  as 
the  fquare  of  ap,4-ad  exceeds  the  lum  of  the  fquares 
of  a  b  and  ad;  fo  that  if  a  d  be  equal  to  a  b,  they 
will  in  that  cafe  generate  at  a  a  force  double  of  their 
fum,  for  then  the  fquare  of  a  b  -f-  a  d  will  be  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  2  a  b,  that  is  to  4  a  b  2  ;  tho’  the 
two  equal  forces  which  are  fuppofed  to  produce  this, 
taken  together,  amount  only  to  2ab%  according  to 
their  own  computation  ;  fo  that,  in  this  cafe,  a  caufe 
produces  an  effed  of  the  fame  kind  double  of  itfelf. 
To  this  it  has  been  -f~  anfwered,  that,  according  to 
the  new  opinion,  a  double  momentum  may  produce  a 
quadruple  effed,  if  the  velocity  is  double.  But 
furely  the  author  who  gave  this  anfwer  did  not  attend 
to  the  objedion  *,  for  what  we  have  proved,  is  not 
that  a  double  momentum  produces  a  quadruple  effed, 
but  that  a  double  force,  according  to  their  own  no¬ 
tion  and  computation,  produces  a  quadruple  force, 
according  to  the  lame  notion  and  computation.  And 
indeed  the  fum  of  the  anfwers  they  have  made  to  the 
abfurdities  which  have  been  deduced  from  their  fa¬ 
vourite  opinion  amounts  to  this,  viz,  that  they  are  no 
abfurdities,  becaufe  their  new  opinion  obliges  them 
to  admit  them. 


f  Ibid,  p,  74,  in  the  notes. 
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25.  The  refolution  of  powers,  or  preftures,  is  a 
necdfary  confequence  of  their  compofition.  As  mo¬ 
tion  is  loft  in  the  compofition,  fo  it  is  neceiTarily 
gained  in  the  refolution  of  motion  »  and  as  this  is 

o  „ 

allowed  of  motions,  and  ot  the  powers  that  generate 
motion,  there  can  be  no  good  reafon  given  why  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  of  the  effects  of  thofe 
powers,  or  of  the  force  of  bodies.  The  fame  rea¬ 
sons  that  argue  for  an  increafe  in  the  one  cafe,  prove, 
with  the  fame  evidence,  that  an  increafe  of  the  other 
ought  dikewife  to  be  allowed.  Let  the  body  c 
(Fig,  17.)  moving  in  the  direction  d  c,  the  diagonal 
of  the  parallelogram  c  l  d  k,  {hike  the  equal  body 
a  obliquely,  fo  as  to  impel  it  in  the  diredion  c  a 
the  continuation  of  c  k,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
equal  body's,  in  the  diredion  c  b  the  continuation 
of  c  l  -5  the  body  a  will  proceed  in  the  right  line  c  a, 
and  the  body  b  will  proceed  in  the  direction  c  b  the 
continuation  of  c  l,  and  c  having  communicated  all 
its  force  to  them  will  ftop.  It  will  not  appear  ftrange 
that  the  motions  and  forces  of  a  and  b  exceed  the 
motion  or  force  of  c,  if  we  confider  that  c  commu¬ 
nicates  the  whole  motion  or  force  c  k  to  a,  and  the 
whole  motion  or  force  c  l  to  b,  that  the  refiftance 
or  inertia  of  a  reading  upon  c,  not  in  the  diredion 
of  its  motion  c  d,  but  in  the  direction  c  k  oblique 
to  it,  vthe  abfolute  motion  or  force  of  c,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  d  c,  is  not  fo  much  diminifhed  by  this  reaction 
as  if  it  was  directly  oppofice  to  the  motion  of  c  ;  for 
no  power,  or  refiftance,  can  produce  fo  great  an 
el  Fed  in  any  diredion  as  in  that  wherein  it  ads.  In 

like  manner  the  read  ion  of  b  deflrovs  the  motion 

✓ 

or  force  l  c  in  the  body  c,  in  the  diredion  in  which 
b  reads  ;  but  not  fo  great  a  motion  or  force  in  the 
diredion  d  c  to  which  it  is  oblique  ;  and  thus  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  motion  or  force  of  c,  in  the  diredion 
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d  c,  mull  neceflarily  be  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  or  forces  of  the  bodies  a  and  1?  in  their  refpec- 
tive  directions.  If  it  be  objected,  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  motion  of  c,  in  the  direction  d  c,  is  the  caufe  of 
the  motions  of  a  and  b,  in  the  directions  c  a  and 
cb;  fo  that  a  caufe  produces  effeCts  whole  fum  is 
greater  than  itlelf ;  in  anfwer  to  this,  we  have  already 
obferved,  that  as  this  is  allowed  on  all  hands  of  mo¬ 
tions  and  prelfures,  it  cannot  be  abfurd  to  extend  it 
to  forces,  but  muft  obtain  in  them  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons.  But  farther,  we  are  to  obferve,  that,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  inertia  of  body,  it  not  only  refills 
any  change  of  its  motion,  but  likewife  any  change 
in  the  direction  of  its  motion  ;  and  that  when  the 
aCtion  of  bodies  upon  each  other  is  not  in  a  right 
line,  both  thefe  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
Suppole  the  body  c  firft  to  ftrike  upon  a,  then  the 
reaction  of  a  has  a  twofold  effeCt ;  it  fubduCts  fome- 
what  from  the  motion  or  force  of  c,  and  at  the  fame 
time  it  produces  a  change  in  the  direction  of  c  ;  and 
the  reaClion  of  a  (to  which  the  motion  or  force  pro¬ 
duced  in  it  is  equal)  is  not  to  be  eftimated  by  one  of 
thofe  effeCts  only,  but  by  both  conjointly.  Aftef 
the  body  c  has  (truck  a,  it  proceeds  in  the  right  line 
cb  with  a  motion  or  force  .as  cl,  and,  impinging 
upon  b  direCtly,  it  communicates  its  whole  motion 
or  force  to  b  which  reaCts  direCtly  againft  it.  W e 
have  fuppofed  the  bodies  c,  a,  and  b  to  be  perfectly 
elaftic,  in  conformity  to  the  fuppofitions  of  our  op¬ 
ponents,  fome  of  whom  confine  themfelves  in  their 
enquiries  to  thefe  only.  * 

26.  If  we  fubftitute  fprings  in  place  of  the  bodies 
a  and  b,  and  their  refinances  be  meafured  by  c  k 
and  c  l,  it  will  appear,  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
the  refinances  of  thofe  fprings  are  not  the  proper 
meafures  of  the  force  of  the  body  c,  but  that  taken 
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together  they  mud  exceed  it ;  for  the  fpring  a  adds 
at  a  difad  vantage  againft  the  motion  or  force  of  c. 
It  has  its  whole  effedt  in  the  diredtion  ck  in  which  it 
refills  ;  but  not  fo  great  an  effedl  in  the  diredfion 
c  o5  which  is  oblique  to  that  in  which  it  adts.  If 
the  fpring  a  adled  with  the  lame  advantage  as  b, 
they  would  together  produce  a  greater  effedt  than  in 
the  fituation  they  have  in  the  figure  ;  and  therefore 
the  greateft  refinances  which  they  are  able  to  exert 
taken  together,  mull  exceed  the  force  of  the  body 
c.  Thus  it  appears  that  this  argument,  inftead  of 
Overthrowing  our  dodtrine,  confirms  it,  and  that 
they  who  advanced  it  fuppofed  thole  forces  to  be 
equal,  which,  according  to  the  known  principles  of 
mechanics,  are  unequal.  If  it  is  afked  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  excels  of  the  force  of  the  fpring  a, 
above  what  is  fubdudled  from  the  force  of  c?  It  may 
be  anfwered,  that  it  is  not  without  its  effedt :  for  the 
direction  of  the  body  is  changed  from  the  line  d  c 
into  the  right  line  cb*,  and  no  principle,  either  in 
metaphyfics  or  mechanics,  teaches  us  that  this  effedt 
is  to  be  negledted,  in  comparing  the  caufe  and  effedts 
together  on  this  oceafion.  On  the  contrary,  many 
initances  might  be  given  where  a  force  is  employed 
in  producing  a  change  in  the  diredtion  of  a  motion 
of  a  body  only,  without  either  accelerating  or  re¬ 
tarding  it.  The  force  that  is  fufficient  to  carry  a 
body  upwards  in  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
to  a  double  di fiance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
is  equal  to  that  which,  impreifed  in  a  horizontal  di¬ 
redtion,  would  carry  it  in  a  circle  about  the  earth 
for  ever,  abftradting  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air 
as  appears  from  the  theory  of  gravity  :  and  yet  the 
firft  would  overcome  the  refiftance  arifing  from  the 
gravity  of  the  body  for  a  certain  time  only  ^  whereas 
the  other  would  overcome  that  refiftance  for  ever, 
.without  any  diminution  of  motion.  In  the  firft 

cafe, 
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cafe,  the  gravity  of  the  body  would  act  direftly 
againft  its  force  ;  in  the  fecond,  it  would  aft  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its  motion :  in  the 
firft  cafe,  the  aftion  of  gravity  is  entirely  employed 
in  confuming.  the  force  of  the  body  *,  in  the  other, 
in  changing  its  direction  only.  The  arguments 
drawn  in  favour  of  the  new  opinion  from  the  refo- 
lution  of  motion,  feem,  at  firft  fight,  the  mo  ft  plau- 
fible  of  any  that  have  been  offered  for  it  •,  but,  from 
the  confederations  which  we  have  fuggefted,  it  may 
appear  to  an  impartial  reader,  that  inftead  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  common  doftrine,  they  rather  confirm 
it.  As,  in  other  inftances,  Mr.  Leibnitz' s  followers 
negleft  the  confederation  of  time,  in  reafoning  con¬ 
cerning  the  forces  of  bodies ;  fo  here  we  find  that 
they  have  not  due  regard  to  the  direftions  of  mo¬ 
tions  and  forces,  in  eftimating  and  comparing  their 
effefts  ;  which,  however,  in  mechanical  enquiries, 
are  of  no  lefs  importance  than  the  motions  or  forces 
themfelves.  , 

27.  We  have  infilled  on,  thefe  obfervations,  be- 
caufe  they  fet  the  theory  of  motion  in  a  plain  and 
juft  light.  We  often  obtain  this  advantage  from 
difputes  concerning  the  elementary  propofmons  of 
any  fcience,  that  they  are  the  more  carefully  en¬ 
quired  into,  and  when  found  juft,  are  illuftrated  and 
the  better  underftood  for  having  been  difputed. 
We  cannot,  however,  leave  this  fubjeft  without 
mentioning  an  experiment,  made  by  the  ingenious 
and  accurate  Mr.  Graham ,  to  whom  the  mechanical 
fciences  are  fo  much  indebted.  He  prepared  a  pen¬ 
dulous  body  with  a  cavity  in  it  capable  to  receive 
another  body  of  an  equal  weight,  at  the  lowed  point 
of  its  vibration  *,  and  when  the  body  was  d rop’d  into 
it,  he  found,  by  the  fubfequent  vibration,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  double  mafs  was  precifely  one  half  of 
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what  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  was  before  ;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  fame  force  produces  in 
a  double  quantity  of  matter  one  half  of  the  velocity 
only  ;  which  is  agreeable  to  the  common  doblrine, 
but  directly  repugnant  to  the  new  one,  concerning 
the  forces  of  bodies  in  motion.  Many  ingenious 
pieces  have  been  writ  againfl  this  new  doctrine  by 
learned  men,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  who  de¬ 
fires  to  fee  more  on  the  fubjedl  *.  It  is  pretended, 
that  by  this  new  da&rine  we  are  enabled  to  refolve 
problems  in  an  eafy  manner,  which  are  otherwife  of 
great  difficulty  •,  but  by  the  rejecting  hard  and  in¬ 
flexible  bodies,  there  is  more  loft  than  gained  in  this 
refpebl,  as  we  have  fhewn  elfewhere,  and  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  afterwards,  when  we  come  to  determine  more 
particularly  the  effects  of  the  collifions  of  bodies. 

28.  It  is  becaufe  aftion  and  reafiicn  are  always 
equal,  that  the  mutual  a&ions  of  bodies  upon  one 
another  have  no  effect  upon  the  motion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyflem  to  which  they 
appertain. v  If  there  was  any  ablicy  in  the  fyflem 
that  had  not  a  contrary  and  equal  reafiion  always 
correfponding  to  it,  it  would  affect  the  flate  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyflem,  and  diflurb  its  mo¬ 
tion  :  and,  converfely,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  flate 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  fyflem  is  not  difturbed 
by  the  actions  of  bodies  upon  one  another  that  are 
its  parts,  we  may  conclude  that  their  ablions  are 
mutual,  equal,  and  have  contrary  direblions.  It 
will  therefore  be  found  agreeable  to  the  courfe  of 
things,  and  to  perpetual  experience,  that  the  third 
lav/  of  motion  be  extended  generally  to  all  forts  of 

:5f:  As  a  piece  of  Mr.  de  Mai  ran,  in  the  memoires  de  l’aca- 
demie  royale  des  fciences  1728.  Several  pieces  of  Dr.  Jurin , 
Philosophical  Tranfaftions,  &c. 
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powers  that  take  place  in  nature,  thofe  of  attraction 
and  repulfion  as  well  as  others,  (and  not  to  be  a  fup- 
pofition  arbitrarily  introduced  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;) 
when  thofe  powers  are  found  to  depend  upon  the 
bodies  that  are  faid  to  attract  or  repel,  as  well  as 
upon  thofe  that  are  attracted  or  repelled .  We  find 
the  loaddone  attracts  iron,  and  that  iron  attracts  the 
loadftone  with  equal  force  ^  and  becaufe  they  attrad: 
each  other  equally,  they  remain  at  reft  when  they 
come  into  contad:.  If  a  mountain,  by  its  gravity 
preffed  upon  the  earth,  and  the  earth  did  not  read; 
equally  on  the  mountain ;  then  the  mountain  would 
neceffarily  carry  the  earth  before  it,  by  its  preffure, 
with  a  motion  accelerated  in  infinitum .  The  fame  is 
to  be  faid  of  a  flone,  or  the  lead  part  of  the  earth, 
as  well  as  of  a  mountain.  Bodies  ad:  upon  light  in 
proportion  to  their  denfity,  ceteris  paribus ,  by  re¬ 
fracting  it  when  it  enters  into  them  ;  and  converfely, 
light  acts  upon  bodies  by  heating  them  and  putting 
their  parts  in  motion.  This  equality  of  action  and 
reaction  obtains  fo  generally,  that  when  any  new 
motion  is  produced  by  any  power  or  agent  in  na¬ 
ture,  there  is  always  a  correfponding  equal  and  op- 
pofite  motion  produced  by  its  reaction  at  the  fame 
time,  or  fome  equal  motion  in  the  fame  dirediion 
dedroyed.  When  from  an  engine  a  weight  is 
thrown,  the  engine  readts  with  an  equal  force  on  the 
earth  or  air.  If  it  was  not  for  this  law,  the  date 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  every  adion  or  impulfe  of  every  power 
or  agent  upon  it.  But  by  virtue  of  this  law,  the 
date  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  and  the 
general  courfe  of  things,  is  preferved  independent 
of  any  motions  that  can  be  produced  at  or  near  its 
furface,  or  within  its  bowels.  By  the  lame  la w, 
the  date  of  the  Idler  fydems  of  the  planets,  and 
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the  repofe  of  the  general  fyftem,  is  preferved,  with¬ 
out  any  difturbance  from  the  actions  of  whatever 
agents  there  may  be  in  them.  We  mu  ft  therefore 
allow,  that  in  the  attracting  and  repelling  powers 
which  obtain  in  nature,  from  whatever  fort  of  caufe 
they  may  arife,  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal  % 
and  fince  this  law  obtains  in  all  forts  of  motions  that 
arife  from  impulfe,  we  may  be  the  more  furprized  if 
we  fliould  find  the  philofophers  that  explain  thole 
powers  from  impulfe  call  it  in  queftion.  Even  in 
the  motions  produced  by  voluntary  and  intelligent 
agents,  we  find  the  fame  law  take  place  *,  for  though 
the  principle  of  motion,  in  them,  be  above  mecha- 
nifm,  yet  the  inftruments  which  they  are  obliged  to 
employ  in  their  adions  are  lb  far  fubjed  to  it  as  this 
law  requires.  When  a  perfon  throws  a  (tone,  for 
example,  in  the  air,  he  at  the  fame  time  reads  upon 
the  earth  with  an  equal  force ;  by  which  means  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the-  earth  and  ftone  perfeveres 
in  the  fame  ftate  as  before.  And  the  neceffity  of  this 
law,  for  preferving  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
nature,  well  defcrved  the  attention  of  thofe  who  have 
wrote  fo  fully  and  ufefully  of  final  caufies ,  if  they  had 
attended  to  it. 


CHAP.  in. 

» 

.  I.  '  ' 

Of  the  mechanical  powers . 

/  *  ,  .  -  •  -  'V 

j.rpHE  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  one  of 
§  thofe  things  that  contribute  moft  to  diftin- 
guifh  civilized  nations  from  barbarians  :  the  works  of 
art  derive  their  chief  beauty  and  value  from  it  *,  and 
without  it  we  can  make  very  little  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature.  It  is  by  this 
Jcience  that  the  utqioft  improvement  is  made  of 
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every  power  and  force  in  nature,  and  the  motions  of 
the  elements,  water,  air,  and  fire,  are  made  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  purpofes  of  life,  when  induftry,  with 
materials  for  the  neceffary  inftruments,  are  not  want¬ 
ing.  However  weak  the  force  of  man  appears  to 
be,  when  unaffifted  by  this  art,  yet  with  its  aid,  there 
is  hardly  any  thing  above  his  reach.  It  is  a  fcience, 
that  admits  of  the  drifted  evidence  *,  and  certainly 
it  is  worth  while  to  eftablifh  it  on  its  juft  principles, 
and  to  cultivate  it  with  the  greateft  diligence. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newtqn  into  practi¬ 
cal  and  rational  mechanics  •,  the  former  treats  of  the 
mechanical  powers,  viz.  the  lever,  the  axis,  and 
wheel ,  the  pulley ,  the  wedge ,  and  the  ferew ,  to  which 
the  inclined  plane  is  to  be  added  *,  and  of  their  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  together.  Rational  mechanics 
comprehends  the  whole  theory  of  motion ;  and  fhews, 
when  the  powers  or  forces  are  given,  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  motions  that  are  produced  by  them  ;  and, 
converfely,  when  the  phenomena  of  the  motions 
are  given,  how  to  trace  the  powers  or  forces  from 
which  they  arife.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole 
of  natural  philofophy,  befides  the  defcribing  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  is  little  more  than  the  pro¬ 
per  application  of  rational  mechanics  to  thofe  phte- 
nomena  ;  in  tracing  the  powers  that  operate  in  na¬ 
ture  from  the  phenomena,  we  proceed  by  analyfis ; 
and  in  deducing  the  phenomena  from  the  powers  or 
caufes  that  produce  them,  we  proceed  by  fynthejis f 
But  in  either  cafe,  in  order  to  proceed  with  certain¬ 
ty,  and  make  the  greateft  advances,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  principles  of  this  art  fhould  be  premifed  and 
clearly  eftablifned,  being  the  grounds  of  our  whole 
v/ork.  We  have  .already  considered  the  inertia  or 
paffive  nature  of  body,  according  to  which  it  perfe- 
yeres  in  its  ft  ate  of  motion  or  reft,  receives  motion 
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in  proportion  to  the  force  impreft,  and  refills  as 
much  as  it  is  refilled  $  which  is  the  fum  of  the  three 
general  laws  of  motion  :  from  which,  and  their  ge¬ 
neral  corollaries,  demon  ft  rated  in  the  laft  chapter, 
we  are  now  to  deduce  the  principles  of  mechanics. 
As  thefe  laws  and  their  corollaries  take  place,  tho’ 
the  caufes  of  the  motions,  the  nature  of  the  impreft 
force,  or  of  the  refiftance,  be  unknown  or  obfcurely 
underftood  ;  fo  the  obicurity  of  the  nature  and  caufe 
of  the  power  that  produces  the  motions,  does  not 
hinder  us  from  tracing  its  effeds  in  mechanics  with 
fufficient  evidence,  provided  we  can  fubjed.  its  adion 
to  a  juft  nienfuration  :  and,  in  fad',  we  know  that 
excellent  contrivances  have  been  invented  for  raifing 
weights,  and  overcoming  their  refiftances,  by  fuch  as 
gave  themfelves  no  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  caufe 
of  gravity, 

2,  In  treating  of  the  mechanical  engines,  we  al¬ 
ways  confider  a  weight  that  is  to  be  raifed,  the  power 
by  whick  it  is  to  be  raifed,  and  the  inftrument  or  en¬ 
gine  by  which  this  e fifed  is  to  be  produced.  There 
are  two  principal  problems  that  ought  to  be  refolved 
in  treating  of  each  of  them.  The  firft  is,  u  to  de- 
tc  termine  the  proportion  which  the  power  and 
4fi  weight  ought  to  have  to  each  other,  that  they 
may  juft  fuftain  one  another,  or  be  in  aqiiu 
££  librio The  fecond  is,  44  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  the  proportion  of  the  power  and 
4£  weight  to  each  other,  in  a  given  engine,  that  it 
14  may  produce  the  greateft  e fee  hi  pojjible  in  a  given 
time”  All  the  writers  on  mechanics  treat  of  the 
firft  of  thefe  problems,  but  few  have  confidered  the 
fecond  $  tho}  in  pradice  it  be  equally  ufeful  as  the 
other.  As  to  the  firft,  there  is  a  general  uniform 
rule  that  holds  in  all  the  powers,  is  founded  on  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  is  another  inftanqe  of  the 
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beauty  and  harmony  that  refults  from  the  fimplicity 
of  the  theory  of  motion  defcribed  in  the  laid  chap¬ 
ter.  Suppofe  the  engine  to  move,  and  reduce  the 
velocities  of  the  power  and  weight  to  their  refjpec- 
tive  directions  in  which  they  aCt ;  find  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  thofe  velocities  ;  then  if  the  power  be  to  the 
weight,  as  the  velocity  of  the  weight  is  to  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  power,  or,  (which  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing)  if  the  power  multiplied  by  its  velocity  give 
the  fame  produCt  as  the  weight  multiplied  by  its  ve¬ 
locity,  this  is  the  cafe  wherein  the  power  and  weight 
fuftain  each  other  and  are  in  equilibria  :  fo  that  in  this 
cafe,  the  one  would  not  prevail  over  the  other,  if 
the  engine  was  at  reft  ;  and,  if  it  is  in  motion,  it 
would  continue  to  proceed  uniformly,  if  it  was  not 
for  the  friction  of  its  parts,  and  other  refiftances. 
This  principle  has  a  plain  analogy  to  that  by  which 
the  equality  of  the  motions,  or  forces,  of  bodies 
was  determined  in  general,  in  chap.  2.  §  19.  For, 
as  the  motions  of  bodies  are  equal,  and  deftroy  each 
other’s  effeCt,  if  their  directions  are  contrary,  when 
the  firft  is  to  the  fecond,  as  the  velocity  of  the  fe- 
cond  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  firft,  the  greater  velo¬ 
city  of  the  leffer  body  juft  compenfating  its  defi¬ 
ciency  in  quantity  of  matter ;  fo  the  aCtions  of  the 
power  and  weight  are  equal,  and  deftroy  each  other’s 
effeCt  upon  the  engine,  when  the  power  is  to  the 
weight,  as  the  velocity  of  the  weight  is  to  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  power.  But  tho’  it  is  ufeful  and  agree¬ 
able  to  oblerve  how  uniformly  this  principle  prevails 
in  engines  of  every  fort,  throughout  the  whole  me¬ 
chanics,  in  all  cafes  where  an  equilibrium  takes  place; 
yet  it  would  not  be  right  to  reft  the  evidence  of  fo 
important  a  doCtrine  upon  a  proof  of  this  kind  only. 
Therefore  we  fhall  demon  (Irate  the  law  of  the  equi¬ 
librium  in  the  lever  or  veblis  (which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  other  propofitions  of  this  kind  in  media- 
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nics)  by  a  new  method,  that  feems  to  us  to  be 
founded  on  the  plained  and  mod  evident  principles  ; 
to  which  we  iliall  fubjoin  the  demondration  given  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  of  the  fame  law,  and  that  which  is 
afcribed  to  Archimedes . 

3.  In  the  firft  place  it  is  evident,  that  if  equal 
powers  a£t  at  equal  didances  on  different  Tides  of  the 
prop,  or  centre  of  motion,  with  directions  oppofile 
and  parallel  to  each  other,  they  will  have  the  fame 
effect.  Thus,  a  b  (Fig.  18.)  being  bifected  in  c,  if 
a  power  a  act  upon  the  lever  in  the  direction  a  f, 
and  an  equal  power  b  act  upon  it  with  an  oppofit'e 
and  parallel  direction  b  e,  then  the  effects  of  thofe 
powers,  to  move  the  lever  about  the  centre  c,  will 
be  precifely  equal ;  fo  that  the  one  may  be  always 
fubdituted  for  the  other.  A  fecond  principle  is,  that, 
gravity  being  fuppofed  to  act  in  parallel  lines,  if  the 
prop  c  (Fig.  19.  n.  1.)  be  between  the  bodies  a  and 
b,  it  mud  bear  the  fum  of  their  weights;  becaufe 
the  lever  being  loaded  with  thofe  weights,  it  mud 
give  way  if  the  prop  does  not  fuftain  their  fum  ;  but 
that  when  the  powers  a  and  b  are  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  prop  or  fulcrum  c,  ( Fig ,  19.  n.  2.)  in  which  cafe 
one  of  them,  as  a,  mud  pull  upwards,  while  the 
other  b  pulls  downwards,  that  there  may  be  an  aqui- 
librium ,  it  is  then  only  loaded  with  the  difference  of 
the  powers  a  and  b.  The  one  of  thofe  cafes  always 
follows  from  the  other,  if  we  confider,  that  in  the  cafe 
of  the  equilibrium ,  any  one  of  the  three  powers  that 
act  at  a,  b,  and  c,  may  be  confidered  as  that  of  the 
prop,  and  the  other  two  as  endeavouring  to  turn  the 
lever  about  it.  From  thefe  principles  we  deduce  the 
law  of  the  equilibrium  in  the  lever,  in  the  following 
manner. 


4.  Suppofing 
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4.  Suppofing  firft  two  equal  powers,  a  and  b 
(Fig.  20.)  aCting  in  the  directions  a  f,  b  h,  to  carry 
a  body  c,  upon  the  lever  a  b,  placed  at  c  at  equal 
diftances  from  them  ;  it  is  evident,  that,  in  this  cafe, 
each  of  the  powers  a  and  b  fuflains  one  half  of  the 
weight  c,  by  dividing  it  equally  between  them. 
Imagine  now  that  the  power  a  is  taken  away,  and 
that,  inftead  of  refting  upon  it,  the  end  a  of  the 
lever  refts  upon  a  prop  at  a  •,  it  is  manifeft  that  the 
power  b,  and  the  prop  at  a,  fuftain,  as  before,  each 
one  half  of  the  weight  c  ;  the  prop  now  aCting,  in 
every  refpeCt,  as  the  powrer  at  a  before ;  and,  the 
equilibrium  continuing,  it  appears,  that,  in  this  cafe, 
a  power  b  equal  to  one  half  of  the  weight  c  fuflains 
and  ballances  it,  when  the  diftance  of  c  from  the 
prop  a  is  one  half  of  the  diftance  of  b  from  the 
fame  ;  that  is,  when  b  is  to  c,  as  c  a  to  b  a,  or 
bxba=cxca.  From  this  fimple  inflance  we  fee, 
that  powers  aCt  upon  a  lever  not  by  their  abfolute 
force  only,  but  that  their  effeCt  neceftarily  depends 
upon  the  diftance  of  the  point  where  they  aCt  from 
the  prop,  or  centre  of  motion  j  and  particularly,  that 
a  power  ballances  a  double  power  which  afts  at  half 
its  diftance  from  the  prop,  on  the  fame  fide  of  it* 
with  an  oppofite  direction. 

The  cafe  when  the  two  powers  aCt  on  different 
Tides  of  the  prop,  follows  from  this,  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down  in  the  laft  article.  For  let  e  h  and 
c  g  ( Fig.  21.)  reprefent  the  directions  and  forces 
with  which  the  powers  b  and  c  aCt  upon  the  lever ; 
upon  b  a  produced  take  a  e  equal  to  a  c,  or  4  a  b, 
and  in  place  of  the  power  c  g  fubftitute  an  equal 
power  e  k  at  e,  with  an  oppofite  direction  •,  and,  by 
the  firft  of  thofe  principles,  this  power  e  k  will  have 
the  lame  effeCt  as  c  g,  only  the  prop,  or  centre  of 
5  motion. 
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motion,  a  will  now  fuftain  the  fum  of  the  forces 
£  k  and  b  h,  by  the  fecond  principle  in  the  laft 
article.  But  the  equilibrium  between  the  powers  b  h 
and  e  k  will  continue  as  it  was  before  between  b  h 
and  c  g  ;  fo  that  the  powers  b  h  and  e  k  will  be  in 
equilibria,  when  the  power  b  ii  is  one  half  of  e  k, 
and  the  diftance  of  e  k  from  the  prop  a  is  one  half 
of  the  diftance  of  b  h  from  the  fame  *  that  is,  when 
the  power  at  b  is  to  the  power  at  e,  as  a  e  to  a  b, 
or  bxbazzexea.  In  this  cafe  the  prop  a  being 
loaded  with  both  the  powers  b  and  e  which  act  with 
the  fame  direction,  its  reaction  muff  be  equal  to  their 
fum  e  K-f  bh  =  3  bh,  and  muft  be  in  the  oppofite 
direction  a  f.  In  place  of  this  reaction,  let  us  now 
(Fig.  22.)  fubftitute  a  power  a  f  at  a,  equal  to 
thrice  b  h  ^  and  in  place  of  the  power  e  k,  let  us 
fubftitute  a  prop  at  E,  fuftaining  that  end  of  the 
lever  b  e  ;  and  lince  the  equilibrium  continues  as 
before,  it  follows,  that  the  prop,  or  centre  of  motion, 
being  at  e,  the  power  b  h  fuftains  the  powrer  a  f 
which  is  triple  of  b  h,  when  the  diftance  of  b  h 
from  the  prop  e  is  triple  of  the  diftance  of  the 
power  a  f  from  the  fame,  that  is,  when  b  h  x  b  e 

A  F  X  A  E.  , 

i  . 

If  we  fuppofe  the  power  e  k  to  remain  ( Fig.  23.) 
but  the  end  b  of  the  lever  e  b  to  reft  upon  a  prop, 
then  the  powrers  a  f  and  e  k  will  fuftain  and  ballance 
each  other,  the  prop  at  b  now  coming  in  place  of 
the  power  b  h  ;  in  which,  a  f=  3  b  h,  and  e  k  — 

2  b  h  ;  fo  that  a  f  is  to  e  k  as  3  to  2  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
tances  e  b  and  a  b  being  in  the  fame  proportion,  it 
appears  that  when  two  powers  in  the  proportion  of 

3  to  2  aft  upon  a  lever  on  the  fame  ftdeof  the  prop, 
or  centre  of  motion,  with  oppofite  directions,  at 
di fiances  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3,  they  then 
fuftain  each  other.  We  have  demonftrated  there- 

'  fore. 
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fore,  that  when  the  powers  are  in  the  proportion 
either  of  2  to  1,  or  of  3  to  r,  or  of  3  to  2,  and 
the  diftances  of  their  application  from  the  centre  of 

motion  are  in  the  inverie  proportion,  then  thole 
powers  ballance  each  other,  or  are  in  Equilibria  ^ 

5.  Upon  e  e  produced  ( Fig.  25.  n.  x.)  take  el  = 
e  a  ;  and  in  place  of  the  power  a  f  fubflitute  a 
power  l  m  =  a  f,  but  with  a  contrary  direction  -9  this 
power  l  m  will  have  the  fame  effect  to  turn  the  lever 
round  the  center  of  motion  e  as  a  f  had,  by  the  fir  ft' 
principle  in  §  3 ;  confequently  it  will  be  in  equilibria 
with  the  power  b  h,  as  a  f  was.  Therefore  when 
two  powers  l  m  and  b  h,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1, 
aft  upon  a  lever  with  the  fame  direction,  they  are  in 
<e quilibrio ,  if  their  diflances  from  the  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion  l  e  and  e  b  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3  •,  that  is, 
when  lmxle=bhxbe.  In  this  cafe,  the  powers 
l  m  and  b  h  adting  with  the  fame  direction,  the  prop 
e  muff  fuftain  their  fum  l  m  4-bh  =4  b  h,  by  the 
fecond  principle  of  §  3.  Therefore  a  power  at  l  as 

3,  and  a  power  adting  at  b  with  the  fame  direction 
as  1,  are  fuftained  by  a  power  adting  at  e,  with  a 
contrary  diredtion,  as  4.  From  which  it  follows, 
by  fubflituting  in  the  place  of  the  power  l  m  a  prop 
at  l,  that  a  power  at  b  as  1  fuflains  a  power  at  e  as 

4,  acting  with  a  contrary  diredlion,  when  b  l  is  to 
el  as  4  to  1  ;  that  is,  when  the  powers  are  inverfely 
as  their  diflances  from  the  prop,  or  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion.  By  fubflituting  the  prop  at  b  in  the  place  of 
the  power  b  k,  it  appears  that  a  power  l  m  at  l,  as 
3,  fuflains  a  power,  acting  with  an  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion,  at  e,  as  4,  when  their  diftances  l  b  and  e  b 
from  the  prop  b,  are  to  each  other  as  4  to  3,  or 
when  lmxlb= ekxeb.  By  taking  upon  l  b  pro¬ 
duced  b  e  =3  b  e,  ( Fig .  24.  n.  2.)  and  in  place  of  the 
power  at  e,  fubflituting  an  equal  power  at  e  with  a 

M  contrary 
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contrary  diredtion,  it  appears,  by  the  firft  principle 
in  §  3.  that  a  power  at  l  as  3  fuftains  a  power  act¬ 
ing  at  e ,  with  the  fame  diredhon,  as  4,  when  the 
diftance  lb  is  to  the  diftance  e  b,  as  4  to  3.  In  this 
cafe,  the  prop  at  b  fuftains  the  fum  of  the  powers 
adting  at  l  and  e9  that  is,  a  power  equal  to  feven 
times  b  h.  From  which  it  follows,  by  fubftituting 
a  prop  at  l,  or  <?,  in  place  of  the  powers  that  add 
there,  that  a  power  at  e  as  4  fuftains  a  power  at  b 
as  7,  about  the  centre  of  motion  l,  when  their 
diftances  from  it  e  l,  b  l  are  to  each  other  as  7  to 
4  :  and  that  a  power  at  l  as  3  fuftains  the  power 
at  b  as  7,  about  the  centre  of  motion  e ,  when  their 
diftances  from  it,  l  e  and  b  e9  are  to  each  other  as 

7  t0  3* 

6.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  appears,  that 
when  the  powers  are  to  each  other  as  number  to 
number,  and  when  their  .diftances  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  motion  are  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fame 
numbers,  then  the  powers  fuftain  each  other,  or  are 
in  equilibria.  From  which  it  is  eafy  to  fhew,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  when  the  powers  are  to  each  other  in  any 
ratio,  tho5  incommenlurable,  and  the  diftances  of 
their  application  from  the  centre  of  motion  in  the 
fame  inverle  ratio,  then  they  are  in  e quilibrio  j  be- 
caufe  the  ratio  of  incommenfurable  quantities  may 
be  always  limited,  to  any  degree  of  exadlnefs  at  plea- 
fure,  between  a  greater  and  a  leifer  ratio  of  number 
to  number.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  moft  diredl 
and  natural  proof  of  the  law  of  equilibrium  in  the 
lever,  the  fundamental  propofttion  of  mechanics. 

7.  When  the  centre  of  motion  c  is  between  the 
bodies  a  and  b,  it  is  the  fame  point  which  vras  called 
their  centre  of  gravity,  chap.  2.  §  13.  And  hence 
it  appears,  that  when  the  two  bodies  are  fuppofed 

to 
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to  be  joined  by  an  inflexible  rod  void  of  gravity,  if 
the  centre  of  gravity  be  fuftained,  then  the  bodies 
fhail  be  fuftained.  # 

It  two  powers  or  weights,  b  and  d,  ( Fig,  25.) 
aft  upon  a  lever  at  the  diftances  b  c  and  d  c  from 
the  centre  of  motion,  the  forces  with  which  they  aft 
upon  the  lever  fhail  be  in  the  fame  proportion  of 
bxbc  to  d  x  d  c  ;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  compounded 
ot  the  ratio  of  the  powers,  or  weights,  and  that  of 
their  diftances  from  the  centre  of  motion.  For  the 
effort  of  b  is  fuftained  by  a,  if  a  x  a  c  be  equal  to 
bxbc;  and  the  effort  of  the  power  d  is  fuftained  by 
k  applied  at  the  diftance  ca,  if  k  x  a  c  =  d  x  d  t. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  powers  or  weights,  b  and  d, 
upon  the  lever,  are  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  powers  a  and  k,  which,  applied  at  the 
lame  diftance  c  a  from  the  centre  of  motion,  fuftain 
them,  or  as  axac  to  kxac,  and  therefore  as  bxbc 
to  d  x  d  c.  From  this  it  appears,  that  when  any 
number  of  powers  aft  upon  a  lever,  if  the  fum  of 
the  products  that  arife  by  multiplying  each  power  by 
its  refpeftive  diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  on 
one  fide  of  it,  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  produfts 
that  arife  by  multiplying  each  power  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  centre  of  motion  by  its  refpeftive  diftance 
from  it,  then  thefe  powers  fuftain  each  other,  and 
the  lever  is  in  aquilibrio.  But  by  what  was  fhewn 
in  §  13.  chap.  2.  the  centre  of  motion  coincides, 
in  this  cafe,  with  what  was  there  called  the  centre  of 
gravity.  Therefore  if  any  number  of  powers  or 
weights  aft  upon  a  lever,  and,  their  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  being  determined  by  the  conftruftion  in  that 
article,  if  the  prop  or  fulcrum  be  applied  at  this  cen¬ 
tre,  the  lever  fhail  be  in  aquiUbrio .  In  the  fame? 
manner,  if  any  number  of  powers  or  weights  be 
applied  upon  a  plane  that  refts  upon  a  given  right 

M  2  line 
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line  i  l,  (Fig.  2 6.)  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all 
the  powers  or  weights  fall  upon  that  line,  the  plane 
fhall  be  in  aquilibrio  :  for,  by  that  article,  the  fums 
of  the  products  that  arife  by  multiplying  each  power 
by  its  refpeftive  diftance  from  the  axis  of  motion, 
being  equal  on  the  different  fides  of  this  axis,  their 
efforts  to  move  the  plane  muft  be  equal  and  con¬ 
trary,  and  deftroy  each  other’s  effeft.  Therefore  as 
the  date  of  any  fyftem  of  bodies,  as  to  motion  or 
reft,  depends  on  the  motion  or  red  of  the  point  called 
the  centre  of  gravity,  by  what  was  fhewn  above  in 
the  laft  chapter  ;  fo  it  is  another  notable  property  of 
this  point,  that  if  the  bodies  be  joined  together,  and 
to  it,  by  inflexible  lines  void  of  gravity,  and  this  point 
be  fuftained,  the  whole  fyftem  fhall  be  fuftained  and 
remain  in  aquilibrio . 

;  .  j  a ' 

8.  When  any  powers  b  and  d  ( Fig.  25,  26.)  aft 
upon  a  lever,  endeavouring  to  turn  it  about  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  motion  c,  or  when  they  aft  upon  a  plane, 
endeavouring  to  turn  it  about  the  axis  of  motion  1  l„ 
their  effeft  is  the  lame  as  if  a  power  or  weight  equal 
to  their  fum  was  fubftituted  in  place  of  them  at  their 
common  centre  of  gravity  n.  For,  by  §  14.  chap.  2. 

3  X  B  C  +  D  X  D  C  =  B  -f~  D  X  N  C  *,  Or  if  B  b9  D  J,  N  U 

be  perpendicular  to  il  in  the  points  i,  n9  then, 

by  the  fame  article,  b  x  b  b  4-  dx  d  b  +  dx  n/2.  If 
g,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  powers,  or  weights, 
that  aft  upon  the  lever,  fall  on  one  fide  of  c  the 
centre  of  motion  ;  or  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the 
powers  that  aft  upon  the  plane,  is  on  one  fide  of  the 
axis  1  l  ^  then  the  preponderancy  will  be  on  that 
fide,  and  will  be  the  fame  as  if,  in  place  of  all  thofe 
powers,  one  power  equal  to  their  fum  was  fubfti¬ 
tuted  at  their  common  centra  of  gravity.  For  it 

was  fhewn  that  bxbc+dxdc— ax  a  c=A-f-B-f-r>x 

G  C, 
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g  c,  when  the  power  a  ads  on  one  lide  and  the 
powers  b  and  d  on  the  other.  Therefore,  as  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  powers  reds  upon  the 
centre  of  motion,  the  whole  is  in  aquilibrio ,  and  the 
prop  c  fu (fains  a  force  equal  to  their  fum  ;  fo  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  not  fuftained  by  the  prop, 
but  falls  on  one  fide  of  it,  the  preponderancy  is  on 
that  fide,  and  is  the  fame  as  if  all  the  powers  or 
weights  were  colleded  together  at  that  centre.  The 

CD  O 

analogy  between  thefe  flatical  theorems,  and  thofe 
in  the  theory  of  motion  relating  to  this  centre,  de- 
feribed  in  the  lad  chapter,  defer ves  our  attention  •,  and 
farther  illudrate  the  fimplicity  of  this  doctrine  and 
the  harmony  of  all  its  parts. 

9.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demondrates  the  funda¬ 
mental  propofition  concerning  the  lever,  from  the 
refolution  of  motion.  Let  c  (Fig.  27.)  be  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  motion  in  the  lever  k  l-,  let  a  and  s  be  any 
two  powers,  applied  to  it  at  k  and  l,  ading  in  the 
diredions  k  a  and  l  b.  From  the  centre  of  motion 
c,  let  c  m  and  c  n  be  perpendicular  to  thofe  diredions 
in  m  and  n  ;  fupppfe  c  m  to  be  lefs  than  c  n,  and 
from  the  centre  c,  at  the  didance  c  n,  deferibe  the 
circle  n  h  d,  meeting  k  a  in  d.  Let  the  power  a 
be  reprefented  by  d  a,  and  let  it  be  refolved  into  the 
power  d  g  ading  in  the  diredion  c  d,  and  the  power 
d  f  perpendicular  to  c  d,  by  completing  the  paral¬ 
lelogram  a  f  d  g.  The  power  d  g,  ading  in  the 
direftion  c  d  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  wheel, 
dkn  towards  its  circumference,  has  no  effed  in  turn¬ 
ing  it  round  the  centre,  from  d  towards  h,  and  tends 
only  to  carry  it  off  from  that  centre.  It  is  the  part 
d  f  only  that  endeavours  to  move  the  wheel  from  d 
towards  h  and  n,  and  is  totally  employed  in  this 
effort.  The  power  b  may  be  conceived  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  n  as  well  as  at  l,  and  to  be  wholly  employed 
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in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  wheel  the  contrary  way, 
Jrom  n  towards  h  and  d.  It  therefore  the  power  b 
be  equal  to  that  part  of  a  which  is  repreiented  by 
D  f,  thefe  efforts,  being  equal  and  oppofite,  rnuft 
deftroy  each  other’s  effed  5  chat  is,  when  the  power  s 
is  to  the  power  a,  as  d  f  to  d  a,  or,  (becaufe  of 
the  fimilarity  of  the  mangles  a  f  d,  d  m  cj  as  c  m  to 
c  d*  or  as  c  m,  to  c  n,  then  the  powers  rnuft  be  in 
iequihbriG  \  and  thofe  powers  always  lhflain  each  other 
that  are  in  the  inverie  proportion  of  the  diitances  of 
their  diredions  from  the  centre  of  motion  •,  or,  when 
the  produd  of  the  one  power  multiplied  by  the.  dis¬ 
tance  of  its  diredion  from  the  centre,  is  equal  to  the 
produd  of  the  power  on  the  other  fide  multiplied  by 
the  like  diftance  from  it, 

10,  The  demond  ration  commonly  afcribed  to 
r/lrchimedes  is  founded  upon  this  principle,  that  when 
any  cylindrie  or  prifmatic  body  is  applied  upon  a 
jever,  it  has  the  fame  effed  as  if  its  whole  weight 
was  united  and  applied  at  the  middle  point  of  its 
axis.  Let  a  jb  (Fig.  28.)  be  a  cylinder  of  an  uniform 
texture,  c  its  middle  point  ♦  and  it  is  manifeft,  that 
if  the  point  c  be  fupported,  the  equal  halves  of  the 
cylinder,  c  a  and  c  b,  will  ballance  each  other  about 
the  point  c,  and  the  body  will  remain  in  ceqiiilibrio. 
Let  the  cylinder  ab  be  diftinguifhed  into  any  un¬ 
equal  parts,  a  d  and  d  b  ;  bifed  a  d  in  e,  and  d  b 
in  f  ;  then  a  power  applied  at  e,  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  part  a  d,  with  a  contrary  diredion,  will 
fu (lain  it ;  and  a  power  applied  at  f,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  part  d  b,  with  a  contrary  diredion, 
will  luftain  that  part^  fo  that  thefe  two  powers  ad- 
ing  at  e  and  f,  refpedively  equal  to  the  weights  of 
a  d  and  d  b,  have  precifely  the  lame  effed  as  a  prop 
at  c,  fuftaining  the  whole  cylinder  a  b,  and  may  be 
fponiidcred  as  in  tcquilibrio  with  a  power  ading  at  c» 
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equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  cylinder.  But  the 
diftance  c  e  — c  a — ae  =4 :A  B — 4ad  =  jDB;  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  diftance  cf  =  cb  —  b  f=4- ab- 4-de 
=  4rAD  *>  coniequemly,  c  £  is  to  c  f,  as  d  b  to  ad; 
that  is,  as  the  power  applied  at  f  to  the  power  ap¬ 
plied  at  e.  thefe  being  in  seauilibrio  with  the  weioht 
of  the  whole  cylinder  applied  at  c.  From  which  it 
appears,  that  powers  applied  at  e  and  f,  which  are  to 
each  other  in  the  proportion  of  c  f  to  c  e,  fuftain  one 
another  about  the  centre  c. 

11.  Suppofe  the  lever  ab  (Fig.  29.)  with  the 
•weights  a  and  b»  to  turn  round  the  centre  c  ;  th« 
bodies  a  and  b  will  deferibe  fimilar  arcs  a  a  and 
and  a  a  will  be  to  b£,  as  ca  to  cb,  eras  b  to  a  i 
confequently  axa^  =  bxb^;  that  is,  the  momenta, 
or  quantities  of  motion,  of  a  and  b  will  be  equal  ; 
and  confidering  one  of  them  as  the  power  and  the 
other  as  the  weight,  the  power  will  be  to  the  weight, 
as  the  velocity  of  the  weight  to  the  velocity  of  the 
power.  Therefore  in  this,  as  in  all  mechanical  en¬ 
gines,  when  a  fmall  power  raifes  a  great  weight,  the 
velocity  of  the  power  is  much  greater  than  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  weight ;  and  what  is  gained  in  force  is 
therefore  faid  to  be  loft  in  time.  In  like  manner, 
when  a  number  of  powers  are  fuppofed  to  aft  upon 
the  lever,  and  it  is  turned  round  about  their  com¬ 
mon  centre  of  gravity  c,  the  fums  of  the  momenta  on 
the  different  fides  of  c  are  equal. 

12.  The  lever,  or  vedlis,  is  commonly  diftin- 
guifhed  into  three  kinds.  In  the  firft,  the  centre  of 
motion  is  between  the  power  and  weight.  In  the 
fecond ,  the  wreight  is  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  centre 
of  motion  with  the  power,  but  applied  between 
them.  In  the  third ,  the  power  is  applied  between 
the  weight  and  centre  of  motion.  In  this  laft,  the 
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power  mull  exceed  the  weight  in  proportion  as  its 
diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion  is  lefs  than  the 
diftance  of  the  centre  from  the  weight.  But  as  the 
fsrft  two  ferve  for  producing  a  (low  motion  by  a  fw  ft 
one  *,  fo  the  lad  fervec  for  producing  a  fwift  motion 
of  the  weight  by  a  (low  motion  ot  the  power,  It  is 
by  this  kind  <  f  levers  that  the  mufcular  motions  of 
animals  are  performed  ;  the  mufcles  being  inferred 
much  nearer  to  the  centre  of  motion  than  the  point 
where  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight  to  be  railed 
is  applied  *,  fo  that  the  power  of  the  mufcle  is  many 
times  greater  than  the  weight  which  it  is  able  to  iul- 
tain.  Tho’  this  may  appear  at  firft  fight  a  difadvan- 
tage  to  animals,  becaufe  it  makes  their  ftrength  lefs  ; 
it  is,  however,  the  effect  of  excellent  contrivance  :  for 
if  the  power  was,  in  this  cate,  applied  at  a  greater 
d  iftance  than  the  weight*  the  figure  of  animals  would 
jiot  only  be  awkward  and  ugly,  but  altogether  unfit 
for  motion  *  as  Borelli  has  fhe wn  in  his  treadle  de  motu 
animalium. 


13.  When  the  two  arms  of  a  lever  are  not  in  a 
right  line,  but  contain  any  invariable  angle  at  c, 
( Fig  30.)  the  law  of  the  equilibrium  is  the  fame  as 
in  the  farmer  cafe  *  that  is,  if  the  power  p  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  b  to  the  arm  c  b,  and  the  weight  w  aCf,  by 
means  of  a  pulley  m,  in  the  direction  a  m  perpendi¬ 
cular  tp  the  arm  c  a,  the  power  and  weight  will 
fuftain  each  other  if  p  be  to  w,  as  c  a  to  c  b,  or  p  x 
c  b  ===  w  x  c  a.  If  feveral  powers  adt  upon  the  arm 
c  a,  find  their  centre  of  gravity  a,  on  the  arm  c  a, 
by  §  13.  chap  2.  fuppole  all  the  powers  to  be  united 
there  ;  and  if  the  power  p  be  to  their  fum,  as  c  a 
to  c  b,  it  will  fuftain  them.  The  fum  of  the  powers 
being  fuppofed  given,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  farther 
their  centre  of  gravity  a  is  removed  from  the  centre 
gf  motion  c,  the  greater  reuftance  they  will  oppofe 
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againfc  the  power  p,  and  it  will  require  the  greater 
force  in  the  power  to  overcome  them.  From  this 
Galileo  juftly  concludes,  that  the  bones  of  animals 
are  the  ltronger  for  their  being  hollow,  their  weight 
being  given  ;  or,  if  the  arm  c  b  f  reprefent  their 
length,  the  circle  c  h  d  a  fefition  perpendicular  to  the 
length,  p  any  power  applied  along  their  length, 
tending  to  break  them  ;  then  the  ftrength  or  force  of 
all  their  longitudinal  fibres,  by  which  the  adhefion 
of  the  parts  is  preferved,  may  be  conceived  to  be 
united  in  a  the  centre  of  the  circle  c  h  d,  which  is 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  thofe  forces,  whe¬ 
ther  the  fection  be  a  circle  or  annulus .  But  it  is  plain 
that  when  the  area  of  the  fedtion,  or  the  number  of 
ftich  fibres,  is  given,  the  diftance  c  a  is  greater  when 
the  febtion  is  an  annulus ,  than  when  it  is  a  circle 
without  any  cavity  *,  confequently  the  power  with 
which  the  parts  adhere,  and  which  re  flits  againft  p 
which  endeavours  to  feparace  them,  is  greater  in  the 
fame  proportion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  {talks  of 
corn,  the  feathers  of  fowls,  and  hollow  fpears,  are  lefs 
liable  to  accidents  that  tend  to  break  them,  than  if 
they  were  of  the  fame  weight  and  length,  but  folid 
without  any  cavity.  In  this  inftance,  therefore,  art 
only  imitates  the  wifdom  of  nature. 

14.  The  fame  excellent  author  obferves,  that  in 
fimilar  bodies,  engines,  or  animals,  the  greater  are 
more  liable  to  accidents  than  the  Jeffer,  and  have  a 
,  lefs  relative  ftrength  ;  that  is,  the  greater  have  not  a 
ftrength  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude.  A  greater 
column,  for  example,  is  in  much  more  danger  of 
being  broke  by  a  fall  than  a  fimiiar  fin  all  one  ;  a  man 
is  in  greater  danger  from  accidents  of  this  kind  than 
a  child  i  an  infect  can  bear  a  weight  many  times 
greater  than  itfelf,  whereas  a  large  animal,  as  a  horfe, 
can  hardly  bear  a  burthen  equal  to  his  own  weight. 
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To  account  for  this,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew, 
that,  in  fimilar  bodies  of  the  fame  texture,  the  force 
which  tends  to  break  them,  or  to  make  them  liable 
to  hurtful  accidents,  increafes  in  the  greater  bodies 
in  a  higher  proportion  than  the  force  which  tends  to 
prefer ve  them  entire,  or  fecure  againit  fuch  acci¬ 
dents.  Suppofe  the  fimilar  beams  a  b  d  e,  f  g  h  k, 
(Fig.  31.)  of  a  cylindric  or  prifmatic  figure,  to  be 
fixed  in  the  immoveable  wall  1  l  ;  and  let  us  at  pre- 
fen  t  abftracl  from  any  other  force  that  may  tend  to 
break  them,  befides  their  own  weight.  Bifed  a  b 
in  c,  and  f  g  in  m  ;  and  their  weights  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  accumulated  at  the  points  c  and  m, 
which  are  diredly  under  their  centres  of  gravity. 
For  the  greater  facility  of  the  computation,  fuppofe 
ab  =  2fg,  and  confequemly  the  weight  of  the  beam 
a  b  d  e  will  be  eight  times  greater  than  the  weight 
of  the  fimilar  beam  f  g  h  k  ,  and  the  weight  of  the 
former  being  conceived  to  be. accumulated  in  c,  and 
that  of  the  latter  in  m,  and  a  e  being  double  the 
diflance  f  m,  it  follows,  that  the  force  which  tends 
to  break  the  former  at  a,  being  eight  times  greater 
than  that  which  tends  to  break  the  latter  at  f,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ading  at  a  double  diftance,  on  both 
thefe  accounts  its  effort  muft  be  fixteen  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  latter.  Now,  to  compare  the  forces 
which  tend  to  preferve  thole  beams  entire,  and  fixed 
in  the  wall,  let  are  be  a  fed  ion  of  the  greater  beam, 
and  f  s  k  a  fedion  of  the  latter,  perpendicular  to 
their  lengths  at  the  points  a  and  f  ;  bifed  a  e  in 
and  f  k  in  y  ^  then  the  number  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
whofe  adhefion  tends  to  preferve  the  beams  entire, 
or  rather  the  quantity  of  this  adhefion,  in  the  greater 
beam,  will  be  to  the  quantity  of  adhefion  in  the 
lelfer  beam,  as  the  area  of  the  fedion  arc  to  the 
area  of  the  fedion  fsk,  that  is,  in  the  prefent  cafe 
(becaufe  of  the  fimilarity  of  the  figures)  as  the  fquare 
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of  a  e  to  the  fquare  of  f  k,  or  as  4  to  1.  But  the 
adhefion  of  the  parts  that  are  in  contact  with  each 
other  in  the  fedion  are  may  be  conceived  to  be 
accumulated  at  p  their  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  the 
adhefion  of  the  parts  in  contad  with  each  other  in 
the  fedion  f  s  k  is  to  be  conceived  as  accumulated 
in  q,  for  the  fame  realbn.  The  adhefion,  therefore, 
which  tends  to  preferve  the  greater  beam  entire  is 
quadruple  of  that  which  tends  to  preferve  the  Idler 
beam  entire,  and  at  the  lame  time  is  to  be  conceived 
as  ading  at  a  double  diftance  from  the  centre  of 
motion,  becaufe  Ap  =  2  f  q\  fo  that  the  effort  which 
tends  to  preferve  the  greater  beam  from  breaking,  is 
eight  times  greater  than  that  which  tends  to  preferve 
the  Idler  beam  entire.  We  have  found,  therefore, 
that  the  effort  which  tends  to  break  the  greater  beam 
at  a,  is  fixteen  times  greater  than  that  which  tends 
to  break  the  leffer  beam  at  f  ;  but  that  the  effort, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavours  to  preferve 
the  adhefion  of  the  greater  beam  entire,  is  only  eight 
times  greater  than  that  which  tends  to  preferve  the 
adhefion  in  the  leffer  beam.  In  general,  it  will 
eafily  appear,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  the  efforts 
tending  to  deftroy  the  adhefion  of  the  beams,  arifing 
from  their  own  gravity  only,  increafe  in  the  quadru¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  their  lengths ;  but  that  the  oppofite 
efforts,  tending  to  preferve  their  adhefion,  increafe 
only  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  fame  lengths. 
From  which  it  follows,  that  the  greater  beams  muft 
be  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  than  the  ldfer 
limilar  ones  •,  and  that,  tho’  a  leffer  beam  may  be 
firm  and  fecure,  yet  a  greater  iimilar  one  may  be 
made  fo  long,  as  necdfarily  to  *break  by  its  own 
weight.  Hence  Galileo  juftly  concludes,  that  what 
appears  very  firm,  and  fucceeds  well,  in  models, 
pnay  be  very  weak  and  infirm,  or  even  fall  to  pieces 
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by  its  weight,  when  it  comes  to  be  executed  in  large 
dimenfions  according  to  the  model. 

15.  From  the  fame  principles  he  argues,  that 
there  are  neceflarily  limits  in  the  works  of  nature 
and  art,  which  they  cannot  furpafs  in  magnitude. 
Were  trees  of  a  very  enormous  fize,  their  branches 
would  fall  by  their  own  weight.  Large  animals 
have  not  ftrength  in  proportion  ro  their  fize  ^  and  if 
there  were  any  land  animals  much  larger  than  thofe 
we  know,  they  could  hardly  move,  and  would  be 
perpetually  fubjedted  to  moll  dangerous  accidents. 
As  to  the  animals  of  the  fea,  indeed,  the  cafe  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  the  gravity  of  the  water  fuftains  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  in  great  meafure,  and  in  fadt  thefe  are  known 
to  be  fometimes  vaftly  larger  than  the  greateft  land- 
animals.  Nor  does  it  avail  againft  this  dodtrine  to 
tell  11s,  that  bones  have  been  found  which  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  belonged  to  giants  of  an  immenfe 
fize,  fuch  as  the  fkeletons  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny  \  the  former  of  which  was  60  cubits  high,  and 
the  latter  4 6 ;  for  the  naturalifts  have  concluded,  on 
juft  grounds,  that  in  fome  cafes  thofe  bones  had  be¬ 
longed  to  elephants  •,  and  that  the  larger  ones  were 
bones  of  whales,  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
places  where  they  were  found,  by  the  revolutions  of 
nature  that  have  happened  in  paft  times.  Tho’  it 
mull  be  owned,  that  there  appears  no  reafon  why 
there  may  not  have  been  men  that  have  exceeded, 
by  fome  feet  in  height,  the  tailed  we  have  feen. 
The  reader  will  find  a  curious  and  ufeful  diflertation 
on  this  fubjedt,  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  in 
the  Philof cubical  Hr anf actions ,  or  in  the  Memoir es  de 
V  Academic  Roy  ale  des  Sciences ,  1727.  If,  in  the 
other  planets,  the  fame  law  of  cohefion  and  other 
attractions  takes  place  as  in  the  earth,  it  may  be  of 
life  that  the  gravity  near  their  furfaces  fhould  not  be 
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vafriv  different  from  what  it  is  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth  ;  it  was  perhaps  with  fome  view  to  this, 
that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  infmuates,  that  it  was  not 
without  defign  and  contrivance  that  the  gravities  at 
the  furfaces  of  the  planets  fhould  differ  fo  much  lefs 
from  each  other,  than,  at  firft  fight,  might  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  attractions  of  bodies  of  lb  unequal 
magnitude. 

16.  It  follows,  from  §  14th,  that,  in  order  to 
make  bodies,  engines,  or  animals,  of  equal  relative 
ftrength,  the  greater  ones  muff  have  groffer  propor¬ 
tions.  Thus  in  order  that  the  greater  cylinder 
a  b  d  e  may  be  as  firm  and  fecure  againft  accidents 
as  the  leffer  cylinder  f  g  h  k,  the  feCtion  are  and 
its  diameter  a  e  muff  be  increafed  till  the  effort 
arifing  from  the  adhefion  of  the  parts  bear  as  great 
a  proportion  to  the  effort  that  tends  to  overcome 
this  adhefion,  in  the  greater,  as  in  the  leffer  cylinder,1 
And  this  fentiment  being  fuggefted  to  ns  by  per¬ 
petual  experience,  we  naturally  join  the  idea  of 
greater  ftrength  and  force  with  the  groffer  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  idea  of  agility  with  the  more  delicate 
ones.  In  architecture,  where  the  appearance  of  fo- 
lidity  is  no  lefs  regarded  than  real  firmnefs  and 
ftrength,  this  is  particularly  confidered,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  a  judicious  eye  and  tafte  •,  the  various  orders 
of  the  columns  ferving  to  fuggeft  different  degrees 
of  ftrength.  But  by  the  fame  principle,  if  we 
fhould  fuppofe  animals  vaftly  large,  from  the  grofs 
proportions,  a  heavinefs  and  unwieldinefs  would  ne- 
ceffarily  arife,  which  would  make  them  ufelefs  them- 
felves,  and  difagreeable  to  the  eye.  In  this,  as  in¬ 
deed,  in  all  other  cafes,  whatever  generally  pleafes 
taftes  not  vitiated  by  education,  or  by  fabulous  and 
marvellous  relations,  may  be  traced  till  it  appear  to 
6  have 
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have  a  juft  foundation  in  nature ;  thos  the  force  of 
habits  is  fo  ilrong,  and  their  effedts  upon  our  fenti- 
ments  fo  quick  and  fudden,  that  it  is  often  no  eafy 
matter  to  trace,  by  reflection,  the  grounds  of  what 
pleafes  us. 

1  1 7.  We  have  infilled  at  fo  great  length  on  the 

lever,  that  we  may  be  brief  in  treating  of  the  other 
mechanical  powers.  The  common  ballance  is  a  lever 
that  has  equal  arms  a  g  and  g  b,  ( Fig.  32.)  with  the 
centre  of  motion  c  commonly  placed  diredlly  over 
g.  If  the  centre  of  motion  was  in  g,  equal  weights 
fufpended  from  a  and  b,  would  fuftain  each  other, 
in  any  pofition  of  the  lever  a  b  ;  but  when  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  motion  is  above  g,  they  fuftain  each  other 
when  the  lever  a  b  is  level  only  •,  and  when  the 
weight  at  a  is  but  a  little  greater  than  the  weight  at 
b,  the  ends  a  and  b  defeend  and  afeend  by  turns, 
till  their  common  centre  of  gravity  g  fettles  in  the 
vertical  line  c  g  where  they  fuftain  each  other,  be- 
caufe  their  centre  of  gravity  is  fuftained  by  c.  The 
ballance  is  falfe  when  the  arms  a  g  and  g  b  are  un¬ 
equal  :  and  the  exadlnefs  of  this  inftrument  chiefly 
depends  upon  making  the  fridlion,  at  the  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion  c,  as  fmall  as  poflible. 

18.  The  axis  and  wheel  has  a  near  analogy  to  the 
lever ;  the  power  is  applied  at  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  and  the  weight  is  raifed  by  a  rope  that  is 
gathered  up  (while  the  machine  turns  round)  on  the 
axis.  The  power  may  be  conceived  as  applied  at 
the  extremity  of  the  arm  of  a  lever  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  wheel,  and  the  weight  as  applied  at 
the  extremity  of  a  lever  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
axis  •,  only  thole  arms  do  not  meet  at  one  centre  of 
motion  as  in  the  lever,  but  in  place  of  this  centre, 
we  have  an  axis  of  motion,  viz.  the  axis  of  the 

whole 
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whole  engine.  But  as  this  can  produce  no  diffe¬ 
rence,  it  follows  that  the  power  and  weight  are  in 
squill  brio  when  they  are  to  each  other  inverfely  as 
the  diftances  of  their  directions  from  the  axis  of  the 
engine  ;  or  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight,  as  the 
radius  of  the  roller  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  the 
power  being  fuppofed  to  act  in  a  perpendicular  to  this 
radius }  but  if  the  power  aft  obliquely  to  the  radius, 
fubftitute  a  perpendicular  from  the  axis  on  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  power,  in  the  place  of  the  radius.  Thus 
if  ab  d  e  (Fig.  33.)  reprefent  the  cylindric  roller^ 
h  p  n  the  wheel,  l  m  the  axis  or  right  line  upon 
which  the  whole  engine  turns,  Q^the  point  of  the 
furface  of  the  roller  where  the  weight  w  is  applied, 
p  the  point  where  the  power  is  applied,  k  the 
radius  of  the  roller,  c  p  the  radius  of  the  wheel ; 
then  if  the  power  p  aft  with  a  direction  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  c  p,  the  power  and  weight  will  fuftain  each 
other  when  p  is  to  w,  as  k  to  c  p  or  c  h  :  but  if 
the  power  aft  in  any  other  direftion  p  r,  let  c  r  be 
perpendicular  from  c,  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  on 
that  direftion ;  then  p  and  w  will  fuftain  each  other 
when  p  is  to  w,  as  k  to  c  r  ;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe, 
a  power  p  has  the  fame  effeft  as  if  it  was  applied  at 
the  point  r  of  its  direftion,  afting  in  a  right  line 
perpendicular  to  c  r. 

19.  The  fmple  pulley  ferves  only  to  change  the 
direftion  of  the  power,  or  motion,  without  any  me¬ 
chanical  advantage,  or  any  difadvantage  but  what 
ariies  from  the  friftion.  Let  m  (Fig.  34.)  reprefent 
a  fimple  pulley,  pnw  the  rope  that  goes  over  the 
pulley  from  the  power  p  to  the  weight  w  :  and  it  is 
manifeft,  that  if  p  and  w  be  equal,  they  will  fuftain 
each  other  as  if  fufpended  at  equal  diftances,  m  a 
and  M  b,  from  the  centre  of  the  lever  a  b.  But, 
if  befides  the  fixed  pulley  m,  there  be  ( Fig.  35.) 

another 
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another  moveable  pulley  l,  to  which  the  weight  w 
is  fixed,  and  the  rope  that  goes  from  the  power  p, 
over  the  fixed  pulley  m,  and  under  the  moveable 
pulley  l,  be  fixed  above  at  e,  then  it  is  manifefi: 
that  the  power  p  fuftains  only  one  half  of  w,  becaufe 
the  rope  k  n  fultains  only  one  half  of  it,  the  other 
half  being  fuflained  by  the  rope  k  e. 

There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  this  cafe  of 
pullies,  and  that  wherein  a  power  fuftains  a  double 
weight  at  half  its  diflance  from  the  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion,  on  the  fame  fide.  For  if  a  b  be  the  diameter 
of  the  pulley  l,  at  whofe  extremities  the  parallel 
ropes,  a  e  and  b  n,  touch  it,  the  power  p  may  be 
conceived  to  be  applied  at  b,  the  weight  w  at  l,  and 
the  centre  of  motion  to  be  at  a.  If  we  fuppofe  the 
power  p  and  weight  w  to  move,  as  p  is  equal  to  one 
half  of  w,  fo  the  velocity  of  w  is  one  half  of  the 
velocity  of  p,  or  p  multiplied  by  its  velocity  gives  a 
produd:  equal  to  w  multiplied  by  its  velocity  ;  for, 
that  the  weight  w  may  be  elevated  one  inch,  each 
of  the  parts  of  the  rope  e  k  and  k  n  mult  be  fhort- 
cned  by  one  inch  ;  and  the  power  p  that  draws  the 
whole  rope  from  e  by  k  and  m,  mufl  defcend  two 
inches.  A  fimilar  reafoning  may  be  applied  to  ail 
the  combinations  of  pullies, 

20.  When  a  weight  w  ( Fig.  36.)  defcends  along 
an  inclined  plane  a  c,  a  part  of  its  gravity  is  fuftained 
by  the  readdon  of  the  plane,  and  the  remaining  part 
produces  its  motion  along  the  plane.  Let  a  b  be 
the  height  of  the  plane,  b  c  the  bale,  and  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  weight  w  being  reprefented  by  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  w  m,  let  this  power  be  refolved  into  the 
power  w  n  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  w 
parallel  to  it.  The  former  w  n  is  deftroyed  by  the 
reaction  of  the  plane,  and  the  latter  w  qAs  that 

which 
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which  produces  the  motion  of  the  body  along  the 
plane.  Becaufe  the  triangles  w  m  and  a  b  c  are 
fimilar,  w  is  to  w  m,  as  a  b  to  a  c  ;  and  the  force 
with  which  a  body  defcends  along  the  plane  is  to  its 
gravity,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  length  ; 
confequently  a  force  adting  upon  the  body  w,  with 
the  diredtion  q^w  parallel  to  the  plane  a  c,  will  fuf- 
tain  it,  if  it  be  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  as 
a  b  to  a  c. 

1 

21.  Let  abc  (Fig.  37.)  reprefent  a  wedge  driven 
into  the  cleft  e  d  f,  of  which  d  e  and  d  f  are  the 
Tides ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  thofe  lides  d  e  and  d  f  to 
re-adt  upon  the  wedge  with  diredtions  perpendicular 
to  d  e  and  d  f,  let  the  horizontal  line  e  f  meet  d  f 
in  f  ;  then  when  the  force  impelling  the  wedge,  fiap- 
pofed  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  is  in  ^equilibria 
with  the  refiftances  of  the  fides  of  the  cleft  d  e  and 
d  f,  thefe  three  powers  are  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  three  right  lines  e  f,  d  e  and  d  f.  For 
it  follows  from  the  compofition  of  motion,  that 
when  three  powers  are  in  equilibria  with  each  other, 
they  are  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  three  fides  of 
a  triangle  parallel  to  their  refpedtive  diredtions,  and, 
confequently,  as  the  three  fides  of  a  triangle  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  their  diredtions ;  fuch  a  triangle  being 
evidently  fimilar  to  the  former.  But  e  f  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  diredtion  in  which  the  weight  of  the 
wedge,  or  the  power  that  impells  it,  is  fuppofed  to 
adt ;  and  de,df  are  perpendicular  to  the  diredtions 
in  which  their  refiftances  are  fuppofed  to  adt,  confe¬ 
quently  the  power  that  impels  the  wedge  and  thofe 
refiftances  are  in  the  fame  proportion  as  e  f,  d  e  and 
d  f.  If  other  fuppofitions  are  made  concerning  the 
refiftances  of  the  fides  of  the  cleft  d  e  and  d  f,  the 
proportions  of  the  powers  may  be  determined,  from 
the  fame  principles. 
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22.  When  a  point  moves  along  the  fide  of  a  cy¬ 
linder,  wdth  an  uniform  motion,  upon  its  curve  fur- 
face,  while  this  fide  is  itfelf  carried  with  an  uniform 
motion  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  the  line  traced, 
by  this  compounded  motion,  upon  the  curve  furface 
of  the  cylinder,  is  called  a  fpiral.  When  this  line 
is  raifed  upon  the  external  furface  of  the  cylinder,  it 
is  called  the  external  / 'crew  ;  but  if  it  is  carried  on 
in  the  internal  furface,  it  is  called  the  internal  fcrew . 
While  one  of  thefe  is  converted  about  the  other, 
one  of  them  ought  to  be  fixed  ;  and  they  form  a 
machine  of  great  force  for  fqueezing  or  moving  bo¬ 
dies.  If  a  power  p  (Fig.  38.)  turn  either  of  the 
fcrews  with  a  direction  parallel  to  the  bale,  it  will 
fuftain  the  weight  w  which  is  to  be  raifed,  if  it  be 
to  w  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  diftance  between 
the  two  neareft  fpirals  is  to  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  defcribed  by  the  power  p  ;  becaufe  while  the 
power  makes  a  complete  revolution,  the  fcrew  ad¬ 
vances  by  the  diftance  of  the  two  nearefl:  fpirals, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  power  is  to  the  velocity  of 
the  weight,  as  the  circumference  defcribed  by  p  to 
that  diftance.  The  fame  will  appear  by  confidering 
the  fcrew  as  an  inclined  plane  involved  about  a  cy¬ 
linder,  In  this  engine  the  friction  is  very  great. 

23.  From  thefe  fimple  machines,  compounded 
ones  are  formed  by  various  combinations,  and  ferve 
for  different  purpofes ;  in  which  the  fame  general 
laws  take  place,  particularly  that  which  was  defcribed 
in  §  3,  That  the  power  and  weight  fuftain  each 
other  when  they  are  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the 
velocities  which  they  would  have  in  the  directions 
wherein  they  ad,  if  they  were  put  in  motion.  By 
thefe  the  famous  problem  is  refolved,  of  moving 
any  given  weight  by  any  given  power,  provided  the 
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refiftance  arifing  from  the  fridlion  can  be  overcome. 
It  being  of  great  importance  to  diminifh  this  fric¬ 
tion,  feveral  contrivances  have  been  invented  for 
that  purpofe.  In  wheel-carriages  the  friftion  is 
transferred  from  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
(where  it  would  adt  if  the  wheel  did  not  turn  round) 
to  the  circumference  of  the  axis ;  and,  confequently, 
is  diminifhed  in  the  proportion  of  the  radius  of  the 
axis  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel.  In  thefe,  therefore, 
the  fridtion  is  always  diminifhed  by  diminishing  the 
diameter  of  the  axis,  or  by  increafing  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel.  The  fridlion  is  likewife  diminifhed 
by  making  the  axis  of  an  engine  to  reft  upon  the 
circumferences  of  wheels  that  turn  round  with  it, 
inftead  of  refting  in  fixed  grooves  that  rub  upon  it ; 
for  by  this  contrivance,  the  fridlion  is  transferred 
from  the  circumferences  of  thofe  wheels  to  their 
pivots  ;  and  the  friction  may  be  ftill  diminifhed  far¬ 
ther  by  making  the  axles  of  thofe  wheels  reft  upon 
other  friction-wheels  that  turn  round  with  them.  It 
is  hardly  poffible  to  give  general  and  exadl  rules  con¬ 
cerning  fridlion,  fince  it  depends  upon  the  ftrudlure 
of  bodies,  the  form  of  their  prominent  parts  and 
cavities,  and  upon  their  rigidity,  elafticity,  their 
coherence,  and  other  circumftances.  Some  authors 
have  made  the  fridlion  upon  a  horizontal  plane  equal 
to  one  third  of  the  weight ;  but  others  have  found 
that  it  was  only  one  fourth  of  it,  and  fometimes 
only  4  or  t  it*  Of  late,  authors  have  told  us 
that  the  fridlion  depends  not  on  the  furface  of  the 
body,  but  its  weight  only  *,  but  neither  is  this  found 
to  be  accurately  true.  In  leffer  velocities,  the  fric¬ 
tion  is  nearly  in  the  fame  ratio  as  the  velocities  ;  but 
in  greater  velocities,  the  fridlion  increafes  in  a  higher 
proportion,  whether  the  bodies  are  dry  or  oiled. 
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24.  The  fecond  general  problem  in  mechanics, 
mentioned  above,  is  to  determine  the  proportion 
which  the  power  and  weight  ought  to  bear  to  each 
other,  that,  when  the  power  prevails,  and  the  engine 
is  in  motion,  the  greateft  effect  poffible  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  in  a  given  time.  It  is  manifeft  that  this 
is  an  enquiry  of  the  greateft  importance,  though  few 
have  treated  of  it.  When  the  power  is  only  a  little 
greater  than  that  which  is  fufficient  to  fuftain  the 
weight,  the  motion  is  too  flow ;  and  tho’  a  greater 
weight  is  raifed  in  this  cafe,  it  is  not  fufficient  to 
compenfate  the  lofs  of  time.  When  the  weight  is 
much  lefs  than  that  which  the  power  is  able  to  fuftain, 
it  is  raifed  in  lefs  time  ;  and  this  may  happen  not  to 
be  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  lofs  arifing  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  load.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
determined  when  the  produd  of  the  weight  multi¬ 
plied  by  its  velocity  is  th  greateft  poffible;  for  this 
meafures  the  e fifed  of  the  engine  in  a  given  time, 
which  is  always  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
weight  that  is  raifed  is  greater,  and  as  the  velocity 
with  which  it  is  raifed  is  greater.  We  fhall,  there¬ 
fore,  fubjoin  Tome  inflances  of  this  kind  that  may 
be  demonftrated  from  the  common  elementary  geo¬ 
metry  ;  wifiiing  that  farther  improvements  may  be 
made  in  this  moft  ufeful  part  of  mechanics. 

25.  When  the  power  prevails,  and  the  engine 
begins  to  move,  the  motion  of  the  weight  is  at  firft 
gradually  accelerated.  The  adion  of  the  power 
being  fuppofed  invariable,  its  influence  in  accelerating 
the  motion  of  the  weight  decreafes  while  the  velocity 
of  the  weight  increafes.  Thus  the  adion  of  a  ftream 
of  water,  or  air,  upon  a  wheel  is  to  be  eftimated 
only  from  the  excels  of  the  velocity  of  the  fluid 
above  the  velocity  already  acquired  by  the  part  of 
4  the 
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the  engine  which  it  drikes,  or  from  their  relative 
velocity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weight  of  the 
load  that  is  to  be  elevated,  and  the  fridion,  tend  to 
retard  the  motion  of  the  engine  ;  and  when  thefe 
forces,  viz.  thofe  that  tend  to  accelerate  it,  and 
thole  that  tend  to  retard  it,  become  equal,  the  en¬ 
gine  then  proceeds  with  the  uniform  motion  it  has 
acquired. 

Let  a  b  (Fig.  39.)  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the 
dream,  a  c  the  velocity  of  the  part  of  the  engine 
which  it  drikes,  when  the  motion  of  the  machine 
becomes  uniform  *,  and  c  b  will  reprefent  their  rela¬ 
tive  velocity,  upon  which  the  effed  of  the  engine 
depends.  It  is  known  that  the  adion  of  a  fluid, 
upon  a  given  plane,  is  as  the  fquare  of  this  relative 
velocity  *,  confequentiy,  the  weight  raifed  by  the 
engine,  when  its  motion  becomes  uniform,  being 
equal  to  this  adion,  it  is  likewife  as  the  fquare  of 
c  b.  Let  this  be  multiplied  by  a  c,  the  velocity  of 
the  part  of  the  engine  impelled  by  the  fluid  ;  and 
the  effed  of  the  engine  in  a  given  time  will  be  pro¬ 
portional  tOACxcc2^:  (fuppofing  c  b  to  be  bifeded 
in  d)  acx2Cdx2DE  =  4acxcdxdb;  confequent¬ 
iy  the  effed  of  the  engine  is  greateii  when  the  pro- 
dud  of  a  c,  c  d,  and  d  b  is  greateii-.  But  it  is  eafy  to 
fee,  that  this  produd  is  greateii  when  the  parts  a  c, 
c  d  and  d  b  are  equal  ;  for,  if  you  defcribe  a  femicir- 
cle  upon  a  d,  and  the  perpendicular  c  e  meet  the 
circle  in  e,  then  acxcd^ce1,  and  is  greateii  when 
c  is  the  centre  of  the  circle ;  fo  that  in  order  that 
acxcdxdb  may  be  the  greateii  poffible,  a  d  muff 
be  bifeded  in  c  ;  and  c  b  having  been  bifeded  in  b, 
it  follows  that  a  c,  c  d,  d  b  muft  be  equal ,  or  that 
a  c,  the  velocity  of  the  part  of  the  engine  impelled 
by  the  llream,  ought  to  be  but  one  third  of  a  b  the 
velocity  of  the  dream.  In  this  cafe5  when  (abdrad- 
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ing  from  friction)  the  engine  ads  with  the  utmoft 
advantage,  the  weight  railed  by  it  is  to  the  weight 
that  would  juft  fuftain  the  force  of  the  ftream,  as  the 
Fquare  of  c  b,  the  relative  velocity  of  the  engine  and 
ftream,  to  the  fquare  of  a  b,  which  would  be  the  re¬ 
lative  velocity  if  the  engine  was  quiefcent ;  that  is, 
as  2x2  to  3x3  or  4  to  9.  Therefore,  that  the  en¬ 
gine  may  have  the  greateft  died:  poftible,  it  ought 
to  be  loaded  with  no  more  than  ±  of  the  weight 
which  is  juft  able  to  fuftain  the  efforts  of  the  ftream. 
Of  this  the  reader  will  find  more  in  my  Freatife  of 
Fluxions ,  §  908. 

26.  For  another  example,  fuppofe  that  a  given 
weight  p,  (Fig.  40.)  defcending  by  its  gravity  in  the 
vertical  line,  raifes  a  greater  weight  w  likewiie  given, 
by  the  rope  p  m  w  (that  paffes  over  the  fixed  pulley 
m)  along  the  inclined  plane  b  d,  the  height  of  which 
B  a  is  given  ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  pofi- 
tion  of  this  plane,  along  which  w  will  be  railed  in 
the  leaft  time,  from  the  horizontal  line  a  d  to  b.  Let 
B  c  be  the  plane  upon  which  if  w  was  placed,  it 
would  be  exactly  fuftained  by  p,  and,  by  §  20,  of 
this  chapter,  p  fhall  be  to  w,  as  a  b  to  b  c  *,  but  w  is 
to  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to  defcend  along  the 
plane  b  d,  as  b  d  to  a  b,  by  the  fame  article ;  confe- 
quently  the  weight  p  is  to  that  force,  as  b  d  to  b  c. 
Therefore  the  excefs  of  p  above  that  force  (which 
excefs  is  the  power  that  accelerates  the  motions  of  p 
and  w)  is  to  p,  as  b  d  —  b  c  to  b  d  *,  or,  taking  b  h 
upon  b  c  equal  to  b  d,  as  c  h  to  b  d.  But  it  is  known 
that  the  fpaces  deferibed  by  motions  uniformly  acce¬ 
lerated  are  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  forces  which 
produce  them  and  the  fquares  of  the  times  *,  or,  that 
the  fquare  of  the  time  is  diredly  as  the  fpace  de¬ 
feribed  in  that  time,  and  inverfely  as  the  force ;  con- 
fequently,  the  fquare  of  the  time,  in  which  b  d  is 
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defcribed  by  w,  will  be  diredly  as  b  d  and  inverfely 

as  £-5,  and  will  be  lead  when  is  a  minimum  ; 

that  is,  when  -^ir  ■  +  c  h  +  2  b  c,  or  (becaufe  2  e  c 

is  invariable)  when  ~cir  +  c  h  is  a  minimum .  Now 
as,  when  the  fum  of  two  quantities  is  given,  their  pro- 
dud:  is  a  maximum  when  they  are  equal  to  each  other; 
fo  it  is  manifed,  that,  when  their  product  is  given, 
their  fum  mud  be  a  minimum  when  they  are  equal. 
Thus  it  is  evident,  that,  as  in  the  lad  fedion  the 
,  redangle  or  produd  of  the  equal  parts  a  c  and  c  d 
was  ce1;  fo  the  redangle  or  produd  of  any  two 
unequal  parts,  into  which  a  d  may  be  divided,  is  lefs 
than  c  E2-,  and  a  d  is  the  lead  fum  of  any  two  quan¬ 
tities  the  produd  of  which  is  equal  to  c  e\  But 

the  produd  of  Ndl  and  ch  is  bc1,  and  confequent- 
ly  given ;  therefore  the  fum  of  Nf—  and  c  h  is  lead 

C  B 

when  thefe  parts  are  equal,  that  is,  when  c  h  is  equal 
to  b  c,  or  b  d  equal  to  2  b  c.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  when  the  power  p  and  weight  w  are  given,  and 
w  is  to  be  raifed  by  an  inclined  plane,  from  the  level 
of  a  given  point  a  to  the  given  point  b,  in  the  lead 
time  poflible,  we  are  fird  to  find  the  plane  b  c  upon 
which  w  would  be  fudained  by  p,  and  to  take  the 
plane  b  d  double  in  length  of  the  plane  bc;  or,  we 
are  to  make  ufe  of  the  plane  b  d  upon  which  a 
weight  that  is  double  of  w  could  be  fudained  by  the 
power  p. 


27.  Let  a  fluid,  moving  with  the  velocity  and 
diredion  a  c  (Fig.  41.)  ftrike  the  plane  c  e,  and  fup- 
pofe  that  this  plane  moves  parallel  to  itfelf  in  the 
diredion  c  b,  perpendicular  to  c  a,  or  that  it  cannot 
move  in  any  other  diredion ;  then  let  it  be  required 
1 9  find  the  mod  advantageous  pofition  ot  the  plane 

N  4  e  e. 
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c  e,  that  it  may  receive  the  greatefl  itnpulfe  from 
the  adtion  of  the  fluid.  Let  a  p  be  perpendicular  to 
c  e  in  p,  dra w  a  k  parallel  to  c  b,  and  let  p  k  be  per¬ 
pendicular  upon  it  in  k  ;  and  a  k  will  meafure  the 
force  with  which  any  particle  of  the  fluid  impells 
die  plane  e  c,  in  the  diredlion  c  b.  For  the  force  of 
any  fuch  particle  being  reprefented  by  ad,  let  this 
force  be  refblved  into  a  (^parallel  to  e  c,  and  a  p  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it ;  and  it  is  manifeft  that  the  latter 
a  p  only  has  any  effedl  upon  the  plane  c  e.  Let  this 
force  a  p  be  refolved  into  the  force  a  l  perpendicular 
to  c  b,  and  the  force  a  k  parallel  to  it ;  then  it  is 
manifeft,  that  the  former,  a  l,  has  no  effect  in  pro- 
rooting  the  motion  of  the  pftane  in  the  direction  c  b  $ 
fo  that  the  latter  a  k,  only,  meafures  the  effort  by 
which  the  particle  promotes  the  motion  of  the  plane 
c  e,  in  the  diredlion  c  b.  Let  e  m  and  e  n  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  c  a  and  cb,  in  m  and n  *3  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  particles,  moving  with  directions  parallel  to 
a  c,  incident  upon  the  plane  c  e,  wili  be  as  e  m. 
Therefore  the  effort  of  the  fluid  upon  c  e,  being  as 
the  force  of  each  particle  and  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticles  together,  it  will  be  as  akxem;  or,  becaufe  ak 

is  to  a  p  (=  e  m,)  as  e  n  to  c  e,  as  E  f  •  fo 

that  c  e  being  given,  the  problem  is  reduced  to  this, 
to  find  when  emjxen  is  the  greatefl  poffible,  or  a 
maximum .  But  becaufe  the  fum  of  e  m2  and  of  e  n % 
(  =  c  m  2)  is  given,  being  always  equal  to  c  e  %  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  e  n  2  x  e  m  4  is  greatefl  when  en^^ce2; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was  demonstrated  in  §  25. 
that  when  the  fum  of  a  c  and  c  b  was  given,  a  c  x  c  e  2 
was  greatefl  when  ac={ab.  But  when  en2xem4 
is  greatefl,  its  fquare-rcct  enxem  2  is  of  neceffity  at 
the  lame  time  greatefl.  Therefore  the  adtion  of  the 
fluid  upon  the  plane  c  e  in  the  diredtion  c  b  is  great- 
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eft:  when  en1  =s  j  c  e  %  and  confequently  e  m  *  ==*; 

c  e  1 ;  that  is,  when  e  m  the  fine  of  the  angle  ace 
in  which  the  ftream  ftrikes  the  plane  is  to  the  radius, 
as  V&  to  v/  3  in  which  cafe  it  eafily  appears,  from, 
the  trigonometrical  tables,  that  this  angle  is  of 

£4°-  44- 


28.  Several  ufeful  problems  in  mechanics  may  be 
refolved  by  what  was  fhewn  in  the  laft  article.  If 
we  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the  wind  by  a  c,  a  fee- 
tion  of  the  fail  of  a  wind-mill  perpendicular  to  its 
length  by  c  e,  as  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  the 
engine,  that  its  axis  ought  to  be  turned  direbtly 
towards  the  wind,  and  the  fail  can  only  move  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  appears,  that, 
when  the  motion  begins,  the  wind  will  have  the 
greateft:  eftecl  to  produce  this  motion,  when  the 
angle  a  c  e  in  which  the  wind  ftrikes  the  fail  is  of 
540.  44.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  c  b  reprefent  the 
direction  of  the  motion  of  a  ftiip,  or  the  politico  of 
her  keel,  abftrabting  from  her  lee-way,  and  a  c  be 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  perpendicular  to  her  way, 
then  the  molt  advantageous  pofition  of  the  fail  ce, 
to  promote  her  motion  in  the  direction  c  b,  is  when 
the  angle  ace,  in  which  the  wind  ftrikes  the  fail,  is 
of  540.  44  .  The  belt;  pofition  of  the  rudder,  where 
it  may  have  the  greateft:  effect  in  turning  round  the 
fhip,  is  determined  in  like  manner.  And  how  this 
fame  angle  enters  into  the  determination  of  the  figure 
of  the  rhombus’s  that  form  the  bafes  of  the  cells  in 
which  the  bees  depofit  their  honey,  in  the  mod  fru¬ 
gal  manner,  I  have  fhewn  in  a  letter  to  the  learned 
and  worthy  Martin  Folkes ,  Efq;  prelident  of  the 
Royal  Society.  PhiloJ  cubical  TranfaSHons^  N°.  47 1. 


29.  But 
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29.  But  it  is  to  be  carefully  obferved,  that  when 
the  line  of  the  angle  a  c  e  is  to  the  radius  as  \/  2  to 
t/  3,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  when  its  tangent 
is  to  the  radius,  as  the  diagonal  of  a  fquare  to  its 
fide,  this  is  the  moil  advantageous  angle  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  motion  of  the  engine  •,  fo  that  the 
fails  of  a  common  wind-mill  ought  to  be  fo  fituated, 
that  the  wind  may  indeed  ilrike  them  in  a  greater 
angle  than  that  of  540.  44'.  For  we  have  demon- 
ftrated  elfewhere,  that  when  any  part  of  the  engine 
has  acquired  the  velocity  c,  the  effort  of  the  wind 
upon  that  part  will  be  greateft,  when  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  in  which  the  wind  ftrikes  it  is  to  the  radius, 

not  as  the  V  2  to  1,  but  as  V  2  +  — c  +  —  to  1, 

the  velocity  of  the  wind  being  reprefented  by  a . 
If  for  example  then  the  tangent  of  the  angle 

ace  ought  to  be  double  of  the  radius,  that  is,  the 
angle  ace  ought  to  be  of  63°.  26',  If  c~a  then 
ace  ought  to  be  of  740.  19.  This  obfervation  is 
of  the  more  importance,  becaufe  in  this  engine,  the 
velocity  of  the  parts  of  the  fail  remote  from  the  axis, 
bear  a  confiderable  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  and  perhaps  fometimes  are  equal  to  it ;  and 
becaufe  a  learned  author,  Mr.  Daniel  Bernoulli ,  has 
drawn  an  oppofite  conclufion  from  his  computations 
in  his  hydro  dynamic s,  by  miftaking  a  minimum  for  a 
maximum  ;  where  he  infers,  that  the  angle  in  which 
the  wind  ftrikes  the  fail  ought  to  decreafe  as  the 
diftance  from  the  axis  of  motion  increafes,  that  if 
e=a  the  wind  ought  to  ftrike  the  fail  in  an  angle  of 
45%  and  that,  if  the  fail  be  in  one  plane,  it  ought 
to  be  inclined  to  the  wind,  at  a  medium ,  in  an  angle 
of  about  50°.  Howt  he  fell  into  thefe  miftakes,  we 
have  explained  elfewhere  *.  In  like  manner,  tho* 

*  Treat  ft  of  Fluxions,  §  914. 
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the  angle  a  c  e  of  540.  44 .  be  the  mod  advantage- 
ous  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  when  a  fhip 
fails  with  a  fide-wind,  yet  it  ought  to  be  enlarged 
afterwards  as  the  motion  increafes.  In  general,  let 
a  ay  parallel  to  c  e,  be  to  a  c,  as  the  velocity  which 
the  engine  has  already  acquired  in  the  diredtion  c  b, 
to  that  of  the  dream  ;  upon  a  c  produced  take  a  d 
to  a  c  as  4  to  3,  draw  d  g  parallel  to  c  b,  and  let  a 
circle  defcribed  from  the  centre  c  with  the  radius  c  a 
meet  d  g  in  g  ;  and  the  plane  c  e  fhall  be  in  the  mod: 
advantageous  lituation  for  promoting  the  motion  of 
the  engine,  when  it  bifects  the  angle  a  c  g.  It  is 
generally  fuppofed,  that  a  direct  wind  always  pro¬ 
motes  the  motion  of  a  fhip,  the  fail  being  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  wind,  more  than  any  fide-wind  ;  and. 
this  has  been  affirmed  in  feveral  late  ingenious  trea¬ 
ties  •,  but  to  prevent  miftakes,  we  are  obliged  to 
obferve,  that  the  contrary  has  been  demonftrated  in 
our  treatife  of fluxions ,  §  919  ;  where  other  inftances 
of  this  fecond  general  problem  in  mechanics  are 
given,  to  which  we  refer. 

30.  The  mechanical  powers,  according  to  their 
different  ftrudture,  ferve  for  different  purpofes ;  and^ 
it  is  the  buffnefs  of  the  fkilful  mechanic  to  chufe 
them,  or  combine  them,  in  the  manner  that  may  be 
belt  adapted  to  produce  the  effedl  required,  by  the 
power  which  he  is  pofTeffed  of,  and  at  the  lead;  ex¬ 
pence.  The  lever  can  be  employed  to  raife  weights 
a  little  way  only,  unlefs  the  engine  itfelf  be  moved, 
as,  for  example,  to  raife  (tones  out  of  their  beds  in 
quarries.  But  the  axis  and  wheel  may  ferve  for 
raiding  weights  from  the'greatefb  depths.  The  pul- 
lies  being  eafily  portable  aboard  fhips,  are  therefore 
much  employed  in  them.  The  wedge  is  excellent 
for  feparating  the  parts  of  bodies ;  and  the  fcrew, 
for  compreffing  or  fqueezing  them  together  j  and  its 
3  *  great 
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great  friction  is  even  fometimes  of  ufe,  to  prefervc 
the  effed  already  produced  by  it.  The  ftrength  of 
the  engine,  and  of  its  parts,  muft  be  proportioned 
to  the  effeds,  which  are  to  be  produced  by  it.  As 
we  found,  that,  when  the  centre  of  motion  is  placed 
between  the  power  and  weight,  it  muft  fuftain  the 
fum  of  their  efforts ;  a  fmall  ballance  ought  not  to 
be  employed  for  weighing  great  weights ;  for  thefe 
diforder  its  drudure,  and  render  it  unfit  for  ferving 
that  purpofe  with  accuracy.  Neither  are  great  en¬ 
gines  proper  for  producing  fmall  effects :  the  detail 
of  which  things  mud  be  left  to  the  fkilful  and  expe¬ 
rienced  mechanic. 

31.  But,  befides  the  railing  of  weights  and  over¬ 
coming  refidances,  in  mechanics  we  have  often  other 
objects  in  view.  To  make  a  regular  movement, 
that  may  ferve  to  meafure  the  time  as  exactly  as 
poffible  is  one  of  the  mod  valuable  problems  in  this 
fcience  ;  and  has  been  mod  fuccefsfully  effeded,  hi¬ 
therto,  by  adapting  pendulums  to  clocks  ;  tho5  many 
ingenious  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  corred 
the  irregularities  of  thofe  movements  that  go  by 
fprings.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  perpe¬ 
tual  movement,  but  without  fuccefs  :  and  there  is 
ground  to  think,  from  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
that  fuch  a  movement  is  impoflible.  In  many  cafes, 
when  bodies  ad  upon  each  other,  there  is  a  gain  of 
abfolute  motion  •,  but  this  gain  is  always  equal  in  op- 
pofite  diredions,  and  the  quantity  of  dired  motion 
is  never  increafed.  To  make  a  perpetual  move¬ 
ment,  it  appears  neceffary  that  a  certain  fydeni  of 
bodies,  of  a  determined  number  and  quantity,  ihould 
move  in  a  certain  fpace  for  ever,  and  in  a  certain 
way  and  manner  ;  and  for  this,  there  mud  be  a  feries 
of  adions  returning  in  a  circle,  to  make  the  move¬ 
ment  continual  $  lb  that  any  adion  by  which  the  ab- 

foliate 
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folute  quantity  of  force  is  increafed,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  forts,  muft  have  its  correfponding  counter¬ 
anion,  by  which  that  gain  of  force  is  deftroyed,  and 
the  quantity  of  force  reftored  to  its  firft  date.  Thus, 
by  thefe  adlions,  there  will  never  be  any  gain  of 
direct  force,  to  overcome  the  fridtion  and  the  Te¬ 
ndance  of  the  medium .  But  every  motion  will  be 
abated,  by  thefe  refiftances,  of  its  juft  quantity  -9 
and  the  motions  of  all  muft,  at  length,  languifti  and 
ceafe. 

32.  To  illuftrate  this,  it  is  allowed,  that,  by  the 
refolution  of  force,  there  is  a  gain  or  increafe  of  the 
abfolute  quantity  of  force ;  as  the  two  forces  a  b  and 
a  d  (Fig.  2.)  taken  together,  exceed  the  force  a  c 
which  is  refolded  into  them.  But  you  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  refolving  motion  in  infinitum ,  by  any  machine 
whatfoever ;  but  thofe  you  have  refolved  muft  be 
again  compounded,  in  order  to  make  a  continual 
movement,  and  the  gain  obtained  by  the  refolution 
will  be  loft  again  by  the  compofttion.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  if  you  fuppofe  a  and  b  (Fig.  42.)  to  be  per- 
fedily  elaftic,  and  that  the  lefter  body  a  ftrikes  r 
quiefcent,  there  will  be  an  increafe  of  the  ab folute 
quantity  of  force,  becaufe  a  will  be  refledled ;  but 
if  you  fuppofe  them  both  to  turn  round  any  centre 
c,  after  the  ftroke,  fo  as  to  meet  again  in  a  and  b9 
this  increafe  of  force  will  be  loft,  and  their  motion 
will  be  reduced  to  its  firft:  quantity.  Such  a  gain, 
therefore,  of  force  as  muft  be  afterwards  loft  in  the 
adtions  of  the  bodies  can  never  produce  a  perpetual 
movement.  There  are  various  ways,  befides  thefe, 
by  which  abfolute  force  may  be  gained  •,  but  fmce 
there  is  always  an  equal  gain  in  oppofite  diredtions, 
and  no  increafe  obtained  in  the  fame  diredtion  ;  in 
the  circle  of  adtions  neceffary  to  make  a  perpetual 
movement,  this  gain  muft  be  prefently  loft,  and 

will 
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will  not  ferve  for  the  neceflary  expence  of  force  em¬ 
ployed  in  overcoming  fridtion  and  the  refinance  of* 
the  medium . 


33.  We  are  to  obferve,  therefore,  that  tho5  it 
could  be  fliewn  that  in  an  infinite  number  of  bodies, 
or  in  an  infinite  machine,  there  could  be  a  gain  of 
force  for  ever,  and  a  motion  continued  to  infinity, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  a  perpetual  move¬ 
ment  can  be  made.  That  which  was  propofed  by 
Mr.  Leibnitz ,  in  Auguft  1 690,  in  the  Leipfick  a 6ts, 
as  a  confequence  of  the  common  eftimation  of  the 
forces  of  bodies  in  motion,  is  of  this  kind  ;  and,  for 
this  and  other  reafons,  ought  to  be  reje&ed.  It  is, 
however,  neceflary  to  add,  that  tho5  on  many  ac¬ 
counts,  it  appear  preferable  to  meafure  the  forces  as 
well  as  motions  of  bodies  by  their  velocities,  and  not 
by  the  fquares  of  their  velocities ;  yet,  in  order  to 
produce  a  greater  velocity  in  a  body,  the  power  or 
caufe  that  is  to  generate  it  muft  be  greater  in  a  higher 
proportion  than  that  velocity  ;  becaufe  the  adlion  of 
the  power  upon  the  body  depends  upon  their  relative 
motion  only ;  fo  that  the  whole  adlion  of  the  power 
is  not  employed  in  producing  motion  in  the  body, 
but  a  considerable  part  of  it  in  fuftaining  the  power, 
fo  as  to  enable  it  to  a<5t  upon  the  body,  and  keep  up 
with  it.  Thus  the  whole  action  of  the  wind  is  not 
employed  in  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  fhip, 
but  only  the  excefs  of  its  velocity  above  that  of  the 
fail  on  which  it  acfts,  both  being  reduced  to  the  fame 
direction.  When  motion  is  produced  in  a  body  by 
fprings,  it  is  the  laft  fpring  only  which  a£ts  upon  the 
body  by  contact,  and  the  reft  ferve  only  to  fuftain  it 
in  its  action  *,  and  hence  a  greater  number  of  fprings 
is  requifite  to  produce  a  greater  velocity  in  a  given 
body,  than  in  proportion  to  that  velocity.  A  double 
power,  like  that  pf  gravity,  will  produce  a  double 

motion 
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motion  in  the  fame  time ;  and  a  double  motion  in 
an  elaftic  body  may  produce  a  double  motion  in 
another  of  the  fame  kind.  But  two  equal  fucceflive 
impulfes,  ailing  on  the  fame  body,  will  not  produce 
a  motion  in  it  double  of  what  would  be  generated 
by  the  firfb  impulfe  ;  becaufe  the  fecond  impulfe  has 
neceffarily  a  lefs  effect  upon  the  body,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  in  motion,  than  the  firfb  impulfe  which  afted 
upon  it  while  at  reft.  In  like  manner,  if  there  is  a 
third  and  fourth  impulfe,  the  third  will  have  lefs 
effetft  than  the  fecond,  and  the  fourth  lefs  than  the 
third.  From  this  it  appears  what  anfwer  we  are  to 
make  to  a  fpecious  argument  that  is  adduced  to  fhew 
the  poffibility  of  a  perpetual  motion.  Let  the  height 
a  b  (Fig.  43.)  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts  a  c, 
cd,  d  e,  e  b  :  fuppofe  the  body  a  to  acquire  by  the 
defeent  a  c,  a  velocity  as  1,  and  this  motion  by  any 
contrivance  to  be  tranfmitted  to  an  equal  body  b  % 
then  let  the  body  a,  by  an  equal  defeent  c  d,  ac¬ 
quire  another  motion  as  1,  to  be  tranfmitted  likewife 
to  the  fame  body  b,  which  in  this  manner  is  fuppofed 
to  acquire  a  motion  as  2,  that  is  fufficient  to  carry 
it  upwards  from  b  to  a  ;  and  becaufe  there  yet  re¬ 
main  the  motions  which  a  acquires  by  the  defeents 
d  e  and  e  b,  that  may  be  fufficient  to  keep  an  engine 
in  motion,  while  b  and  a  afeend  and  defeend  by 
turns,  it  is  hence  concluded  that  a  fufficient  gain  of 
force  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  perpetual  movement.  But  it  appears  from 
what  has  been  fhewn,  that  a  motion  as  2  cannot  be 
produced  in  b,  by  the  two  fucceffive  impulfes  trani- 
mitted  from  a,  each  of  which  is  as  1. 

Some  authors  have  propofed  projects  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  perpetual  movement,  with  a  defign  to  re¬ 
fute  them  ^  but,  by  miftaking  the  proper  anfwer, 
have  rather  confirmed  the  unfkilful  in  their  ground- 
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lefs  expectations.  An  inftance  of  this  we  have  in 
Dr.  Wilkins'*  Mathematical  Magick ,  book  2.  chap.  13. 
A  load-ftone  at  a  (Fig.  44.)  is  fuppofed  to  have  a 
fufficient  force  to  bring  up  a  heavy  body  along  the 
<j)lane  f  a,  from  f  to  b  ;  whence  the  body  is  fuppofed 
to  defeend  by  its  gravity,  along  the  curve  b  e  f,  till 
it  return  to  its  firft  place  f  ;  and  thus  to  rife,  along 
the  plane  f  a,  and  defeend,  along  the  curve  bef, 
continually.  But  fuppofing  bze  to  be  the  furface 
upon  which,  if  a  body  was  placed,  the  attra&ion  of 
the  load- (tone  and  the  gravity  of  the  body  would 
ballance  each  other,  this  furface  lliall  meet  bef  at 
fome  point  e  between  a  and  f,  and  the  body  muft 
flop  in  defeending  along  a  e  f  at  the  point  e. 


CHAP  IV. 

Of  the  collijion  of  bodies . 


Of  the  laws  of  motion  and  principles  of 
mechanics  are  fufficiently  explained  and 
eflablifhed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  will  be  of 
ufe,  before  we  proceed  to  apply  them  to  fubjefts  of 
a  higher  nature,  to  confider  the  moil  Ample  and 
obvious  motions  and  phenomena  that  are  derived 
from  them;  by  which  they  may  be  farther -tried  and 
examined,  and  our  methods  of  reafoning  from  them 
juftified  :  and  thefe  are  the  motions  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  bodies  impinging  upon  one  another,  which 
fall  frequently  under  our  obiervation,  and  can  be  re^ 
peated  by  us  in  experiments.  It  is  always  from  the 
moil  Ample  kind  of  phenomena  that  we  can  trace 
with  the  greateil  certainty  the  analyfis  of  the  laws 
of  nature  ;  from  which  we  afterwards  may  proceed 
to  fuch  as  are  more  complicated  and  abRrufe  :  but  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  method  to 
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begin  with  the  latter.  It  would  be  very  prepofte- 
rous,  for  example,  in  defining  or  afcertaining  the 
true  notion  of  the  inertia  of  body,  to  begin  with 
chymical  experiments  concerning  fermentation,  the 
folutions  of  bodies  by  menftruunls,  the  phenomena 
of  generation  and  corruption,  or  others  of  that  com¬ 
plicated  kind.  If  we  fhould  begin  with  fixing  our 
attention  on  thefe,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  afcribe  to 
body  an  activity  which  is  really  repugnant  to  its  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  from  obfervations  and  experiments  .con¬ 
cerning  the  fenfible  and  grofs  bodies,  that  we  muft 
acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  firft  principles  of  this 
fcience.  The  dofifrine  of  the  collifion  of  bodies  was 
very  plain  and  clear,  and  deduced  in  a  fatisfafilory 
manner  from  the  laws  of  motion,  before  feme  late 
authors  endeavoured  to  cloud  it,  by  introducing 
abftrufe  notions  into  it,  in  favour  of  their  new  doc¬ 
trine  concerning  the  eftimation  of  the  forces  of  bo¬ 
dies  in  motion.  But  we  fhall  have  no  regard  to 
thefe  ;  and  fhall  endeavour  to  deduce  it,  in  a  plain 
and  fatisfaclory  manner,  from  the  principles  eita- 
blifhed  and  illuft  rated  in  the  fecond  chapter. 


2.  Bodies  have  been  commonly  diftinguifhed  into 
three  forts.  Thole  are  called  perfectly  hard  whofe 
parts  yield  not  at  all  in  their  collifions,  but  are'abfo- 
Jutely  inflexible  ;  and  fuch  the  laft  elements  of  bo¬ 
dies,  or  atoms,  are  fuppofed  to  be.  Thofe  are 
called  foft  whole  parts  yield  in  their  collifions,  but 
reftore  not  themielves  again  towards  their  firil  pofi- 
tions.  Thofe  are  laid  to  be  elaftic  which  yield  m 
their  collifions,  but  re  (lore  themielves  io  as  to  reco¬ 
ver  their  firil  fituation  ;  and  they  are  laid  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  elaftic,  when  they  reftore  themfelves  with  the 
fame  force  with  which  they  are  compreiTed.  Trc 
adlions  of  perfe filly  hard  or  inflexible  bodies  on  one 
another  are  con fum mated  in  a  moment :  and,  as 
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there  is  no  fpring,  nor  any  force,  to  feparate  them, 
they  mud  go  on  together  after  their  collifion  as  if 
they  formed  one  body.  But  when  an  eladic  body  is 
afted  on  by  any  force  or  power,  its  parts  yield  at 
fird,  and  afterwards  redore  themfelves  by  degrees  to 
their  firft  lituations.  There  is  a  time  required  for 
this,  which  may  be  didinguifhed  into  two  portions ; 
the  fil'd  is  the  time  during  which  the  parts  yield  and 
become  more  and  more  comprefied  :  the  other  is 

A 

the  time  during  which  they  redore  themfelves  to  their 
fird  fi tuitions.  When  two  fpherical  eladic  bodies 
meet,  at  fird  they  touch  one  another  in  a  point,  but 
their  contaft  gradually  increafes,  as  the  parts  that 
touch  and  prefs  on  one  another  yield,  till  their  great- 
ed  comprefiion  :  and  afterwards  thefe  parts  recover 
by  the  fame  deps,  tho5  in  a  contrary  order,  their  fird 
lituations.  The  actions  of  eladic  bodies  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  imagining  fprings  k  l  placed  betwixt  hard 
bodies  a  and  b  ( Fig.- la.)  ;  for  the  fprings  mud  have 
the  fame  effieft  in  this  cafe,  as  the  eladicity  of  the 
parts  of  the  bodies  in  the  other  cafe.  If  a  move 
towards  b  and  comprefs  the  fprings,  and,  by  their 
mediation,  aft  on  b,  the  fprings  will  become  more 
and  more  comprefied,  till  the  two  bodies  have  equal 
velocities  in  the  fame  direction  ;  and  then,  no  force 
acting  on  the  fprings,  they  will  have  liberty  to  begin 
to  expand  themfelves  ;  which  they  will  do  by  the 
dune  degrees  as  they  were  comprefied,  in  a  contrary 
order :  and  this  is  the  fecond  period  of  the  aftion  of 
the  bodies  on  one  another.  In  the  fird  period  of  the 
aftion  of  eladic  bodies,  or  of  bodies  afting  by  the 
intervention  of  fprings,  the  fame  edefts  are  produced 
as  if  the  bodies  were  perfectly  hard.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  refpeftive  velocity  of  the  bodies  is 
dedroyed,  and  in  the  indant  when  it  ceafes  the  fe¬ 
cond  begins,  the  velocities  of  the  bodies  in  the  fame 
direction  being  now  equal.  In  this  fecond  period  of 
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the  adtion  of  the  bodies,  if  the  elafticity  is  perfedl,  the 
fprings  expanding  themfelves  by  the  lame  force  with 
which  they  were  comprefled,  the  bodies  muft  be  fe- 
parated  with  a  refpedtive  velocity  equal  to  that  they 
had  before  their  collifion  *,  and  whatever  motion  was 
added  to,  or  fubdudted  from,  either  body,  in  the  firft: 
period,  as  much  will  be  added  to,  or  fubducted  from 
it,  in  the  fame  direction,  in  the  fecond  ;  fo  that  there 
will  be  twice  as  much  force  loft,  or  twice  as  much 
gained,  by  either,  as  if  the  bodies  had  been  perfectly 
hard. 

3.  The  effedts  produced  in  the  firft  period  of  the 
adtion  of  bodies  that  have  an  imperfedt  elafticity  are 
the  fame  as  when  the  bodies  are  perfectly  elaftic  ; 
but,  becaufe  their  parts  recover  their  firft  Situations 
with  lefs  force  than  that  whereby  they  were  difplaced 
from  them,  there  is  lefs  force,  loft  or  gained  in  the 
fecond  than  in  the  firft  period.  There  is,  however, 
a  conftant  proportion  obferved  between  what  is  loft 
or  gained  in  thefe  two  periods,  in  the  fame  fort  of 
bodies  •,  fo  that  there  is  a  conftant  proportion  be¬ 
tween  their  refpedtive  velocities  before  and  after  their 
collifion.  In  glafs,  for  example,  this  proportion  is 
obferved  to  be  that  of  16  to  15. 

4.  In  foft  bodies,  whofe  parts  yield  fo  as  not  to 
reftore  themfelves  at  all  to  their  firft  fituations,  the 
adtions  muft  be  the  fame  as  in  the  firft  period  of  per- 
fedtly  elaftic  bodies,  and  the  fame  as  in  perfedtly  hard 
bodies.  By  their  collifion  their  refpedtive  velocity  is 
deftroyed,  the  inertia ,  or  refiftance  of  the  parts, 
having  the  fame  effedt  in  this  cafe,  as  their  fpring  in 
the  other.  After  the  collifion  they  go  on  together 
as  one  mafs,  there  being  no  fpring  to  feparate  them. 
Becaufe  the  parts  yield,  in  their  collifions,  certain 
philofophers  have  imagined  that  feme  force  muft  be 
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loft  in  producing  this  effect :  but  there  is  no  motion 
communicated  to  any  one  part  that  it  can  lofe  with¬ 
out  communicating  it  to  others  ;  a  body  moving  in 
a  fluid  lofes  no  force  but  what  it  communicates  to 
the  parts  of  the  fluid  ;  and  a  body  acting  upon  a  foft 
body  can  lofe  no  force  but  what  muft  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  parts  of  that  body,  which  therefore  muft 
be  accumulated  to  the  force  of  the  whole.  The 
parts  are  indeed  moved  out  of  their  firft  places,  but 
this  can  produce  no  iofs  of  force ;  for  it  is  manifeft, 
that  if  a  move  and  ftrike  b,  (Fig.  45.)  and  make  it 
go  into  the  place  and  there  ftrike  c,  fo  that  it  re¬ 
main  itfelf  in  the  place  b,  all  the  force  which  a  had 
at  firft  muft  be  frill  found  in  a  or  c,  and  there  can 
be  none  loft  or  confirmed  in  carrying  b  from  its  firft 
place  b,  to  its  laft  place  b ,  fince  a  loft  none  but  what 
it  gave  to  b,  and  b  could  lofe  none,  but  what  is 
communicated  to  c.  There  can  be  no  farce  loft  in 
this  cafe  more  than  if  b  had  {truck  c  in  its  firft  place 
b,  nor  would  there  be  more  force  loft  in  b  moved 
twice  or  thrice  as  far  before  it  {truck  c.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  when  a  body  acts  upon  a  foft  body  and  moves 
its  parts  out  of  their  places,  the  force  which  the  firft 
body  lofts  is  employed  in  moving  thofe  parts  indeed, 
by  which  they  acquire  whatever  is  loft  by  it,  and  lofe 
none  of  what  they  thus  acquire,  but  by  communicat¬ 
ing  to  other  particles  ^  nor  is  it  of  moment  how7  far 
they  are  moved  from  their  places,  but  what  force  is 
communicated  to  them,  which  it  is  not  poffible  to 
conceive  they  can  lofe  by  merely  moving  out  of  their 
places,  but  by  adling  on  other  particles. 

5.  This  will  ftiil  be  found  true,  tho’  you  fuppofe 
jthe  particles  of  the  foft  body  to  cohere  with  fome 
certain  degree  of  force.  That  cafe  may  be  explained 
by  fuppofing  particles,  b,  c  and  d,  (Fig.'  46.)  co¬ 
hering  by  a  firing  of  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength, 
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and  that  a  impelling  c  changes  the  fituation  of  the 
particles  with  refpefl  to  one  another.  In  this  cafe, 
a  will  loie  no  force  which  will  not  be  all  communi¬ 
cated  to  c,  but  fome  part,  by  mediation  of  the  firing, 
mull  be  imprinted  on  b  and  d,  and  all  that  a  loles 
and  is  not  given  to  c,  mud  be  communicated  to  b 
andD,  if  we  luppofe  the  firing  infinitely  fine,  or  ab- 
ftrafl  from  its  inertia ,  and  reckon  all  the  force  in  tire 
fame  direction.  It  is  true  the  firing  will  be  iiretched 
\v  the  force  which  is  at  firft  imprinted  on  c,  but  as 
c  can  lofe  none  but  what  b  and  d  receive,  there  can 
be  no  force  loft  from  that  caufe  ;  and,  if  the  firing 
Ihould  break,  the  only  confequence  can  be,  that 
there  wi  11  be  no  more  force  communicated  from  c  to 
b  and  d  after  that  happens.  From  the  equality  of 
aftion  and  reaction  it  follows,  that  the  firing;  acls 
equally  on  c  and  b,  and  on  c  and  d  *,  ib  that  it  adds 
as  much  force  to  b  and  d  as  it  takes  from  c  ;  and, 
as  this  is  always  true,  it  rnuft  hold  in  the  inflan  t 
when  the  firing  breaks,  as  well  as  before  :  the  co- 
hefion  of  the  particles,  therefore,  can  be  the  accafion 
of  no  lofs  of  force,  taking  in  all  that  are  a  defied  in 
the  collifion,  and  there  appears  no  ground  for  fup- 
pofing  that  any  force  is  confumed,  in  making  the 
parts  of  loft  bodies  yield,  but  what  is  accumulated 
to  the  whole  mafs  of  body,  while  its  parts  continue 
all  together. 

6.  Thefe  things  being  premifed,  fir  ft  let  the  bo¬ 
dies  a  and  b  (Fig.  47.)  be  fuppofed  void  of  elafti- 
city,  let  c  be  their  centre  of  gravity,  and  let  a  d  and 
b  d  reprefent  their  velocities  before  the  flroke.  Then 
fuppofing  the  ftroke  to  be  direct,  after  it  they  will 
proceed  together  as  forming  one  mafs,  and  their  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  bping  carried  along  with  them,  their 
common  velocity  will  be  the  fame  as  the  velocity  of 
that  centre,  which  (by  §  15.  chap.  2.)  is  the  fame 
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after  the  Broke  as  before  it.  But  while  the  bodies 

defcribed  a  d  and  b  d  before  the  Broke,  their  centre 
of  gravity  moves  from  c  to  d,  the  j1  place  where  they 
meet,  cr  the  one  overtakes  the  other ;  therefore  the 
common  velocity  of  a  and  b  after  the  Broke  is  mea- 
fured  by  c  d,  their  velocities  before  the  Broke  being 
reprefen  ted  by  a  d  and  b  d  refpedtively.  The  right 
line  c  d  (hews  the  direction  as  well  as  the  velocity  of 
their  motions  after  the  Broke  *a  for  it  is  always  in  the 
dire&ion  from  c  to  d.  If  d  fall  upon  c,  then  c  d 
vanishes,  and  their  motions  are  deBroyed  by  the 
Broke.  This  proportion  ferves  for  determining  the 
cafes  when  the  bodies  are  either  perfectly  hard,  or 
perfectly  foffc. 

7.  But  if  the  bodies  are  perfedly  elaBic,  take  c  e 
equal  to  c  d  in  an  oppofite  diredion  ;  and  the  velo¬ 
cities  of  a  and  b  after  the  Broke,  with  their  direc¬ 
tions,  will  be  reprefented  by  e  a  and  e  b  refpedively. 
For  the  change  produced  in  their  motions  by  the 
Broke,  being,  in  this  cafe,  double  of  what  it  was  in 
the  former,  by  §  2  ;  and  the  difference  of  a  d  and 
c  d  (the  change  produced  in  the  velocity  of  a  in  the 
former  cafe)  being  equal  to  the  difference  of  c  d,  or 
c  e,  and  e  a,  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  a  after 
the  Broke  is  meafured  by  e  a  ;  and  the  difference  of 
je  b  and  cd,  or  c  e,  viz,  c  b,  being  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  c  d  and  b  d,  it  follows,  that  e  b  is  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  b  after  the  Broke.  If  b.  have  no  motion, 
before  the  Broke,  let  a  b  rep  re  lent  the  velocity  of  a* 
take  c  e  equal  and  oppofite  to  c  b,  and  e  a,  e  b,  will 
reprefent  the  velocities  of  a  and  b  after  the  Broke 
in  which  cafe,  the  velocity  of  a  before  the  Broke  is  to 
the  velocity  of  b  after  it,  as  a  b  to  e  b,  or  2  c  b  ;  that 
is,  as  one  half  a  b  to  c  e,  and  therefore  (by  the 
property  of  the  centre  of  gravity)  as  half  the  fum  of 
the  bodies  a  and  b  to  a,  *  ~ 
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From  this  theorem,  all  the  cafes  relating  to  the 
motion  of  bodies  that  have  a  perfect  elafticity  may 
be  immediately  deduced.  For  example,  if  the  bo¬ 
dies  a  and  b  be  equal,  then  ca  ^=cb,  and  fince  ce  = 
c  d,  it  follows  that  e  a  =  b  d,  and  e  b  =  a  d  ;  that 
is,  the  bodies  exchange  their  velocities  by  the  ftroke. 

8.  But  if  the  elafticity  of  the  bodies  is  imperfedt, 
take  c  e  (Fig.  48.  n.  1.)  equal  and  opposite  to  c  d, 
but  c  a  is  lefs  than  c  a,  and  c  b  lefs  than  c  b,  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  their  elafticity  is  lefs  than  a  per¬ 
fect  elafticity ;  and  the  right  lines  e  a  and  e  b  will  re- 
prefent  their  velocities  after  the  ftroke,  by  §  3  j  be- 
caufe  if  we  diftinguifh  the  time  in  which  the  bodies 
aft  upon  each  other  into  two  periods,  as  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  effeeft  produced  in  the  fecond  period  will  be 
lefs  than  the  effect  produced  in  the  firft  period,  in 
that  ratio.  In  this  cafe  their  refpedtive  velocity  after 
the  ftroke  is  reprefented  by  a  and  is  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  velocity  before  the  ftroke,  as  a  b  to  a  b.  In 
glafs,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  found  this  ratio  to  be  that  of 
15  to  16,  as  was  obferved  above,  confequently  in 
determining  the  effedt  of  their  collifions,  we  are  to 
take  c  a  —  44-  c  A,  and  c  b  =  44-  c 

\  *  '  z  ~  • 

9.  If  motion  be  communicated,  in  this  manner, 
from  a  body  a  to  a  feries  of  bodies  in  a  geometrical 
progreftion,  then  the  velocity  iucceffively  communi¬ 
cated  to  thofe  bodies  will  be  likewife  in  a  geometri¬ 
cal  progreffion  ;  and  if  a  and  b  be  the  two  firft  bo¬ 
dies,  the  common  ratio  of  the  velocities  will  be  that 
of  half  the  fum  of  a  and  b  to  a  ;  that  is,  if  the  bo¬ 
dies  a,  b,  be  reprefented  by  the  right  lines  0  a  and 
0  b9  (Fig.  48. ,n.  2.)  and  a  b  be  bifecled  in  e9  the 
common  ratio  of  any  two  fubfequent  velocities  in 
the  progreffion  will  be  that  of  0  e  to  0  a>  and  if  n 

O  4  rep  re- 
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reprcfent  the  number  of  bodies  without  including 

the  firft  a,  the  velocity  of  the  la  ft  will  be  to  the  velo- 

0  ^  9 

city  of  the  firft,  as  the  power  of  o  a  whole  exponent  is 

n  to  the  fame  power  of  o  e, 

'  r  ~  ‘  ) 

10.  Any  three  bodies  being  reprefented  by  o 
c  by  and  o  d,  take  o  f  to  o  dy  as  o  a  is  to  o  b ;  then 
fuppofing  the  motion  to  begin  from  the  firft  o  a 
(which  was  fuppofed  to  ftrike  o  b  quiefcent,  and  o  b 
afterwards  to  ftrike  o  d  quiefcent)  the  velocity  com¬ 
municated  in  this  manner,  to  the  third  fhall  be  to 
the  velocity  of  the  firft,  as  o  a  is  to  one  fourth  part 
of  the  fuim  of  o  a ,  o{b^o  /,  and  o  d.  For  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  firft  o  a  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  fecond  o  h, 
as  the  fum  of  o  a  and  ob  to  2  0  a  \  the  velocity  of  0  b 
is  to  that  of  0  dy  as  the  fum  of  0  b  and  0  d  to  2  0  b  ; 
confequently  the  velocity  of  the  firft  0  a  is  to  the 
.velocity  of  the  third  0  dy  in  the  compound  ratio  of 
ca-\-obto2oa  and  of  ob  -ft  0  d  to  2  0  by  that  is,  (fince 
0  ay  0  by  ofy  0  dy  are  p fo po r t i o n al ,  fo  that  0  a  is  to  0  by 
as  0  a  -|-  of  to  ob  -\-o  dy  and  0  a-  j-  0  b  to  0  by  as  the  fum 
of  0  ay  0  by  ofy  and  0  d  to  0  b  ~f 0  d)  as  the  fum  of  0  ay 
0  by  0  fy  and  0  d  is  to  4  0  a.  Hence  the  velocity  of 
0  a  being  given,  the  velocity ‘communicated  to  0  d  is 
inverfely  as  the  fum  of  0  ay  0  by  0  fy  and  0  d ,  and  is 
greateft  when  this  fum  is  leaft  ^  that  is,  if  0  a  and  0  d 
be  given,  when  0  b  and  0/ coincide  with  each  other 
and  with  0  k  the  mean  proportional  between  0  a  and 
g  d.  Therefore  the  velocity  communicated  to  0  d  is 
greateft  when  0  by  the  body  interpofed  between  0  a 
and  0  dy  is  a  mean  proportional  between  them.  This 
is  one  of  Mr.  Huygens's  theorems ;  from  which  it 
follows,  that  the  more  fuch  geometrical  mean  pro¬ 
portionals  are  interpofed  between  0  a  and  0  dy  the 
greater  is  the  velocity  communicated  to  0  d.  There 
is,  however,  a  limit  which  the  velocity  communi¬ 
cated  to  0  d  never  amounts  to,  (the  bodies  0  a7  0  dy 
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and  the  velocity  of  0  a  before  the  ftroke,  being  given) 
to  which  it  approaches  continually,  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  bodies  interpofed  between  0  a  and  0  d  is 
always  increafed.  And  this  limit  is  a  velocity  which 
is  to  the  velocity  of  the  firft  0  a  before  the  Broke,  in 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  0  a  to  0  d  ^  as  we  have  de- 
monftrated  in  our  fluxions ,  §  514. 

11.  The  fame  principles  will  ferve  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  efteCts  of  the  collifions,  when  a  body  (trikes 
any  number  of  bodies  at  once,  in  any  directions 
whatever.  Let  the  bodies  firft  be  perfectly  hard  and 
void  of  elafticity,  and  the  body  c  (Fig.  49.)  moving 
in  the  direction  c  d  with  a  velocity  reprefented  by 
c  d,  (trike  at  once  the  bodies  a,  b,  e,  &c.  that  are 
iuppofed  at  reft  before  the  ftroke,  in  the  directions 
c  f,  c  h,  c  k,  CdV.  in  the  fame  plane  with  c  d,  and 
let  d  <2,  d  d  £,  be  perpendicular  to  c  f,  c  h,  c  k, 
in  j,  b ,  and  <?,  refpeCtively.  Determine  the  point 
p  where  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  c,  a,  b,  e,  &c.  would  be  found,  if  their  cen¬ 
tres  were  placed  at  the  points  c,  a,  b ,  £,  &c.  re- 
ipeCtively,  (by  §  13.  chap.  2.);  join  d  p,  and  c  l 
parallel  to  d  p  (hall  be  the  direction  of  the  body  c 
after  the  ftroke.  Let  p  r,  perpendicular  to  d  p,  meet 
c  d  in  r,  and  d  l,  perpendicular  to  c  d,  meet  c  l  in 
l  ;  then  if  c  l  be  divided  in  g,  fo  that  c  g  be  to  c  i. 
in  the  ratio  compounded  of  that  of  c  d  to  c  r,  and 
that  of  the  body  c  to  the  fum  of  all  the  bodies,  the 
velocity  of  c  after  the  ftroke  will  be  reprefented  by 
c  g  *,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  c  after  the  ftroke  will 
be  to  its  velocity  before  it,  as  c  g  is  to  c  d.  Let 
g/,  g  hy  and  g  k  be  refpeCtively  perpendicular  to 
c  f,  c  h,  and  c  k,  in  fl  h ,  and  k  ;  and  the  velocities 
of  a,  b,  and  e,  after  the  ftroke,  will  be  reprefented 
by  c  /,  c  h ,  and  c  k . 
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But  if  we  ilow  fuppofe  the  bodies  to  be  perfectly 
elaftic,  or  the  relative  velocities,  before  and  after 
the  ftroke,  to  be  always  equal  when  mcafured  on  the 
fame  right  line  ^  produce  d  g  till  d  g  be  equal  to 
2  d  g,  join  c  g,  and  the  body  c  will  deferibe  c  g 
after  the  ftroke,  in  the  fame  timQ  that  it  would  have 
defcribed  a  right  line  equal  to  c  d,  before  the  ftroke. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  motions  are  determined 
when  the  elafticity  is  imperfed,  if  the  relative  velo¬ 
city  after  the  ftroke  is  always  in  a  given  ratio  to  the 
relative  velocity  before  it  in  the  fame  right  line. 
Mr.  Bernoulli  has  refolved  only  a  very  limited  cafe 
of  this  problem,  in  his  EJJay  on  motion,  Paris  172 6  % 
for  he  fuppofes  the  bodies  to  be  perfedly  elaftic,  and 
that,  for  each  body  on  one  fide  of  the  line  of  direc¬ 
tion  c  d,  there  is  always  an  equal  body  on  the  other 
fide,  that  is  impelled  in  a  right  line  forming  an  equal 
angle  with  c  d  *,  fo  that  the  body  c  moves  with  the 
fame  diredaon  after  the  ftroke  as  before.  Thefolu- 
tion  of  this  particular  cafe,  (which  he  reprefents  as  a 
matter  of  uncommon  difficulty,  and  magnifies  as  the 
fruit  of  the  new  dodxine  concerning-  the*  forces  of 
bodies)  he  derives  from  this  principle,  “  that  the 
fum  of  the  bodies  multiplied  by  the  fquares  of  their 
velocities  is  the  fame  before  and  after  the  ftroke  f  5 
which  principle,  however,  had  never  been  demon- 
fixated  by  him  •,  for  it  cannot  be  confdered  as  an 
Immediate  confequence  of  the  equality  of  adion  and 
re-adion,  as  he  too  haftily  concluded,  by  what  was 
fhewn  above.  But  the  folution  of  thefe  and  other 
problems  of  this  kind  is  derived,  in  a  natural,  eafy, 
and  general  manner,  from  the  laws  concerning  the 
fum  of  the  motions  of  a  fyftem  of  bodies  eftimated 
in  a  given  diredion,  and  concerning  the  motion  of 
their  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  never  affeded  by 
their  collifxons* 
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12.  The  fame  things  being  fuppofed  as  in  § 
becaufe  c  e  =  c  d,  ( Fig.  47-)  it  follows  that  ad2 — - 
a  e2  ==4C  exc  a;  and  that  eb  2  —  bd2  =  4Cexce. 
But  a  x  4  c e  x  c  a  =  b  x  4 c  e  x  c  b,  by  the  property  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  c:  therefore  ax  ad2 — axae2 

=  BXEB2  —  BXBD2,  Or  AXAD2*f  BXB  D2  =  AXAE2 

+  bxe  b2  *,  that  is  when  the  bodies  are  perfectly 
elaftic,  the  fum  arifing  when  each  is  multiplied  by 
thefquare  of  its  velocity,  is  the  fame  after  the  ftroke 
as  before  it.  The  fame  things  being  now  fuppofed 
as  in  the  laft  article,  let  d  o^,g  q,  f  b'ny  k  r,  be 
perpendiculars  to  c  g,  in  q^,  q,  m ,  n,  and  r  %  then 
the  reCtangles  contained  by  c  m  and  c  g,  c  n  and 
c  g,  c  r  and  c  g,  will  be  refpeCtively  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  c  /,  c  hy  and  c  k.  If  the  bodies  c,  a, 
b,  e,  be  fuppofed  to  have  no  elafticity,  their  velo¬ 
cities  after  the  ftroke  will  be  reprefented  by  c  g,  c  /, 
c  and  c  the  velocity  of  c  before  the  ftroke  being 
reprefented  by  c  d,  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  no  relative 
velocity  is  generated  by  the  ftroke  in  their  refpeCtive 
directions ;  and  the  fum  of  a  x  c  t/z,  b  x  c  0,  e  x  c  r  is 
equal  to  cxgq^,  becaufe  the  fum  of  the  motions 
which  would  be  communicated  to  a,  b,  and  e,  in  the 
direction  c  g,  is  equal  to  the  motion  which  c  would 
lofe  in  the  fame  direction,  by  §  4.  chap.  2.  There¬ 
fore  the  fum  of  a  x  c  /%  bxc  i?2,  exc^2  is  equal 
to  c  x  c  g  x  g  Qj,  and  to  thele  if  we  add  c  xc  g  2,  the 
fum  of  all  the  bodies  multiplied  by  the  fquares  of 
their  velocities  in  this  cafe  would  be  cxcgxcq^  But 
when  the  bodies  are  fuppoied  to  be  perfectly  elaftic, 
the  velocities  of  a,  b,  and  e,  are  to  be  reprefented 
by  2  c  /,  2  c  h,  and  2  c  k,  refpeCtively  i  the  fum  of 
ax  4c  /%  BX4cl>2  and  ex4.c£2,  is  equal  to 
c  x  4  c  g  x  g  oj)r  ( Elem .  8.  2.)  c  x  c  qJ'— c  x  c  q  2  ;  to 
which  if  we  add  cxc^2  (or  cxcy2-fcxD(v)  the 
whole  fum  of  the  products,  when  each  body  is  mul- 
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tiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  velocity,  is  equal  to  c  x 
cd*  *,  and  confequently  the  fame  after  the  ftroke  as 
it  was  before  the  ftroke.  When  therefore  the  bodies 
are  void  of  elafticity,  this  fum  is  lefs  after  the  ftroke 
than  before  it,  in  the  ratio  of  c  g  x  c  qjo  c  d  %  or  of 
c  g  to  c  l,  l  being  the  point  where  l  d  perpendicu¬ 
lar  toe  d  meets  c  g.  And  when  the  bodies  a,  b,  e, 
move,  before  the  ftroke,  in  directions  different  from 
thofe  in  which  c  aCts  upon  them,  the  propofition 
will  appear  by  refolving  their  motions  into  fuch  as 
are  in  thofe  directions  (which  alone  are  affeCted  by 
the  ftroke,)  and  fuch  as  are  in  perpendiculars  to  thofe 
directions,  from  Elem.  47.  1.  This  propofition 
likewife  holds  when  bodies  of  a  perfeCt  elafticity 
ftrike  any  immoveable  obilacle  as  well  as  when  they 
flrike  one  another,  or  when  they  are  con  {trained,  by 
any  power  or  refinance,  to  move  in  directions  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  in  which  they  impell  one  another. 
But  it  is  manifeft,  that  it  is  not  to  be  held  a  general 
principle  or  law  of  motion,  fmee  it  can  take  place  in 
the  collifions  of  one  fort  of  bodies  only.  The  folu- 
tions  of  dome  problems  which  have  been  deduced 
from  it  may  be  obtained,  in  a  general  and  diredt 
manner,  from  plain  principles  that  are  univerfally 
allowed,  by  determining  firft  the  motions  of  hard 
bodies,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  no  elafticity,  and 
thence  deducing  the  folutions  of  other  cafes,  when 
the  relative  velocities  before  and  after  the  ftroke  are 
equal,  or  in  any  given  ratio. 


13.  From  what  was  fhewn  in  the  laft  article,  we 
are  led  to  the  principle,  which,  by  Mr.  Huygens ,  was 
called  the  confervatio  vis  afeendentis.  It  is  well 
known,  and  was  proved  in  §  11.  chap.  1.  that  the 
heights  to  wThich  bodies  will  rife  againft  the  dftedt 
re  fi  fiance  of  an  uniform  gravity  are  as  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities  with  which  they  fet  out.  In  the  laft 

article 
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article  we  found  that  the  fum  of  the  produ&s,  when 
the  bodies  are  multiplied  by  the  fquares  of  their  ve¬ 
locities,  is  the  fame  after  as  before  the  broke  *,  pro¬ 
vided  the  bodies  be  perfectly  elabic.  If,  therefore, 
we  iuppofe  the  motion  of  the  bodies  to  be  turned 
upwards  in  vertical  lines,  the  fum  of  the  products 
when  each  body  is  multiplied  by  the  height  to  which 
it  would  arife  is  the  fame  after  as  before  the  broke. 
But  by  the  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  §  15, 
chap.  2.  the  lum  of  the  products  of  the  bodies 
multiplied  by  thofe  heights  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  fum  of  the  bodies  multiplied  by  the  height  to 
which  their  centre  of  gravity  would  arile.  There¬ 
fore  when  the  motions  of  bodies  are  fuppofed  to  be 
converted  upwards  in  vertical  lines,  before  or  after  . 
their  collifions,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  will 
always  arife  to  the  fame  height;  and  that  is  what  is 
meant  by  Mr.  Huygens  when  he  tells  us  the  vis 
afcendens  of  any  fybem  of  bodies  is  not  affedted  by 
their  collifions  or  mutual  actions,  provided  they  be 
perfectly  elabic  ;  for  if  they  are  foft  bodies,  or  have 
an  imperfect  elabicity  (which  indeed  is  the  cafe  of 
all  bodies  we  have  accefs  to  examine,)  then  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  bv  their  collifions  their  motions  are  often 

j 

diminifhed,  and  fometimes  totally  deftroyed  ;  fo  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  necefifarily  arife  to  a  lefs 
height  after  their  collifion  than  before  it,  if  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  bodies  be  fuppofed  to  be  converted  up¬ 
wards  in  vertical  lines. 

#  1 

-  *  / 

14.  When  bodies  are  moved  by  their  gravity,  and 
at  the  fame  time  a 61  upon  each  other,  it  will  bill  be 
found,  that  the  fum  of  the  produdts  that  arife  when 
each  body  is  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  the  velocity 
acquired  by  it,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  lum 
of  the  produces  of  thofe  that  defcend  multiplied  by 
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the  fquares  of  the  velocities  that  would  have  been 
acquired  by  the  fame  defcents,  if  the  bodies  had 
fallen  freely  without  ading  upon  each  other,  and  of 
the  fum  of  the  products  of  the  bodies  that  afcend 
multiplied  by  the  fquares  of  their  refpedive  veloci¬ 
ties  that  would  be  acquired  by  falling  freely  along 
the  refpedive  altitudes  to  which  they  have  arifen  j 
provided  that  the  elafticity  of  the  bodies  be  perfect  5 
or  if  it  be  imperfect,  that  there  be  no  collifion,  or 
Hidden  communication  of  motion  from  one  body  to 
another.  For  if  the  relative  velocities  in  their  re¬ 
fpedive  diredions  be  Ids  immediately  after  that 
adion  than  before  it ;  in  thofe  cafes,  the  fum  of  the 
produds  of  the  bodies  multiplied  by  the  fquares  of 
their  velocities  will  be  lefs  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  bodies  had  defcended  freely  from  the  fame  re- 
fpedive  altitudes  ^  and  if  the  bodies  be  fuppofed  to 
afcend  with  their  refpedive  velocities  at  any  time, 
and  their  motions  be  retarded  by  their  gravity  only, 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  will  not  afcend  to  the 
fame  level  from  which  it  defcended  ;  as  we  have 
(hewn  at  length  in  our  T reatife  of  Fluxions ,  from 

§  52 1  t0  533- 

15.  The  true  general  principle  on  this  fubjed,  is, 
that  when  any  number  of  bodies,  moved  by  their 
gravity,  are  conneded  together  in  any  manner  fo  as 
to  ad  upon  each  other  while  they  move,  the  afcent 
of  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  in  their  vibra¬ 
tions  or  revolutions,  will  be  always  found  to  be 
either  equal  to  its  defcent,  or  lefs  than  it,  but  never 
to  exceed  it.  And,  from  this  principle,  the  impof- 
fibility  of  a  perpetual  motion  is  juftly  derived.  For 
it  appears,  that,  in  fuch  vibrations  and  revolutions, 
the  fucceflive  afcents  of  the  centre  of  gravity  mull 
continually  diminifh,  in  confequence  of  the  attri- 
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tion  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  and  the  refiftance  of  the 
medium  ;  fince  the  afcent  of  the  centre  of  gravity- 
being  never  greater  than  the  defeent  (tho’  often  lefs 
than  it,)  there  can  be  no  gain  of  force  to  overcome 
thofe  refiftances.  All  motion,  therefore,  mull  be 
abated  and  gradually  languifh  in  our  mechanical  en¬ 
gines,  unlefs  they  be  fupplied  by  new  and  repeated 
influences  of  the  power. 

1 6.  It  is  very  well  known,  that,  when  allowance 
is  made  for  the  defeat  of  elafticity  in  bodies,  for  at¬ 
trition,  and  the  refiftance  of  the  medium,  thefe  con- 
clufions  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  experience ;  and 
therefore  ferve  to  confirm  the  general  laws  of  motion 
with  their  corollaries,  and  our  methods  of  reafoning 
from  them. 


CHAP.  V, 

^  *  ' 

Of  the  motion  of  prejeftiles  in  vacuo  ;  of  the  cycloid * 
and  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  in  it 

LEMMA  L 

Suppofe  the  motion  of  a  body  to  be  uniformly  ac¬ 
celerated  j  let  the  time  be  reprefented  by  the  right 
line  am,  ( Plate  IV.  Fig .  I.)  and  any  part  of  it  by 
a  k,  draw  m  n,  k  l  perpendiculars  to  a  m  in  m  and 
k,  and  a  n  interfering  them  in  n  and  l  :  then  the 
velocities  acquired  in  the  times  a  m,  a  k,  reckoned 
from  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  will  be  as  the 

*  To  render  the  fecond  book  more  complete,  we  have  added 
this  fupplement ,  from  two  pieces  which  the  author  ufed  to  give 
his  Scholars.  The  fubltance  of  them  is  taken  from  the  learned 
Mr.  Cotes' s  Trails,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Harmonia  Menfu - 
rarum . 

Per* 
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perpendiculars  m  n,  k  l,  but  the  fpaces  deferibed  in 

thefe  times  will  be  as  the  areas  amn5akl, 

■ 

\  >  - 

1  -  *  ...  ’ 

This  propofition  has  been  demonftrated  elfewhere ; 
but  we  fhall  here  add  the  proof  that  is  commonly 
given  of  it,  by  the  method  of  indivifibks . 

Since  the  motion  of  the  body  is  fuppofed  to  be 
uniformly  accelerated,  that  is,  to  receive  equal  in¬ 
crements  of  velocity  in  equal  times,  the  velocities 
acquired 'will  be  always  proportional  to  the  times: 
fo  that  if  m  n  reprefent  the  velocity  acquired  in  the 
time  a  m,  it  follows,  becaufe  a  m  :  a  k  :  :  mn:  kl, 
that  k  l  will  reprefent  the  velocity  acquired  in  'the 
time  a  k.  After  the  fame  manner,  the  velocities 
acquired  in  the  times  a  b,  a  c,  a  d,  &c.  will  be 
reprefented  by  the  perpendiculars  b  e,  c  f,  d  g,  &c. 
refpedtively.  '  > 

js- 

‘  '  <  .*  ’ 

The  (pace  deferibed  by  any  uniform  motion  is  as 
the  rediangle  contained  by  the  right  lines  that  repre¬ 
fent  the  velocity  and  the  time  :  therefore  the  fpaces 
deferibed  in  the  times  a  b,  b  c,  c  m,  d  h,  C 6c.  with 
the  velocities  b  e,  c  f,  d  g,  hi,  &c.  are  as  the  redi- 
angles  a  e,  b  f,  c  g,  d  i,  and  the  fpaces  de¬ 
feribed  in  the  whole  time  a  it  as  -  the  fum  of  thefe 
rediangles.  That  the  motion  may  be  uniformly  and 
continually  accelerated,  fuppofe  the  number  of  the 
parts  a  b,  b  c,  c  d,  &c.  into-  which  the  line  a  k  is 
divided,  to  be  increafed  in  infinitum ,  and  the  fum  of 
the  rediangles  a  e,  b  f,  c  g,  &c.  will  become  equal 
to  the  triangle  a  k  l.  Therefore,  in  a  motion  unr- 
formjy  accelerated,  the  fpaces  deferibed  in  any  times 
a  k,  a  m,  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  are  as 
the  areas  a  k  l,  a  m  n. 


CoroL 
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Coral.  1.  The  fpace  defcribed  by  a  motion  uni¬ 
formly  accelerated,  in  any  time,  is  half  the  fpace  that 
would  be  delcribed,  in  the  fame  time,  by  an  uniform 
motion  with  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

The  fpace  defcribed  by  a  motion  uniformly  accele¬ 
rated,  in  the  time  a  k,  is  reprefented  by  the  triangle 
a  k  l  ;  the  ipase  that  would  be  defcribed  by  an  uni¬ 
form  motion,  in  the  fame  time,  with  the  velocity  k  l, 
is  reprefented  by  the  rectangle  contained  by  a  k  and 
k  l,  but  the  triangle  a  k  l  is  half  of  that  rebtangle  5 
and  the  proportion  is  manifelL 

Carol.  2.  The  fpaces  defcribed  by  a  motion  uni¬ 
formly  accelerated,  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times 
from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  j  for  thofe  fpaces 
are  as  the  fimilar  triangles  a  k  l,  a  m  n,  whole  ho¬ 
mologous  fides  a  k,  a  m,  reprefent  the  times.  For 
the  fame  realon,  the  fpaces  are  alfo  as  the  fquares  of 
(k  l,  m  n,)  the  velocities  acquired  at  the  end  of  thofe 
fpaces. 

Carol.  3.  If  the  accelerating  force  is  fuppofed  to 
be  greater  or  lefier  in  any  given  ratio,  the  velocities 
generated  by  it,  in  a  given  time,  will  be  increafed  or 
diminilhed  in  the  fame  ratio.  And  in  any  times,  the 
velocity  generated  by  this  force,  will  be  to  that  ge¬ 
nerated  by  the  former,  in  the  compounded  ratio  of 
the  forces  and  of  the  times. 

Coral.  4.  The  fail  of  heavy  bodies,  either  perpen¬ 
dicular  or  along  inclined  planes,  being  a  motion  uni¬ 
formly  accelerated,  the  preceding  Lemma  and  its  co¬ 
rollaries  may  be  applied  to  them. 
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If  two  heavy  bodies  fall  from  reft  at  c  to  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  a  b,  one  in  the  vertical  c  b,  and  the 
other  along  the  inclined  plane  c  a  •,  the  time  of  de- 
fcent  from  c  to  b,  will  be  to  the  time  of  defcent  from 
c  to  a,  as  c  b  to  c  a  ;  and  the  velocities  acquired  at 
b  and  a  will  be  equal. 


For  let  the  force  of  gravity  by  which  the  body 
defcends  in  the  vertical  c  b,  be  reprefcnted  by  c  b, 
and  refolvcd  into  the  forces  b  d  perpendicular  to  c  a, 
and  c  d  ;  the  other  body  is  urged  along  the  inclined 
■plane  by  c  d  only.  Therefore  the  accelerating  forces 
by '  which  the  bodies  defcend  in  the  vertical  c  b  and 
along  the  inclined  plane  c  a,  are  reprefcnted  by  c  b 
and  c  d.  The  fpaces  defcribed  in  equal  times,  by 
the  uniform  continued  aduon  of  any  forces,  are  in 


the  fame  ratio  as  thofe  forces  :  therefore  the  bodies 
will  fall  from  c  to  b,  and  from  c  to  d,  in  equal  times. 
But  the  time  of  defcent  from  c  to  d  is  to  the  time  of 
defcent  from  c  to  a  (by  Cotol.  2.  and  4.  Lem.  1.)  in 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  c  d  to  c  a,  that  is,  (becaufe 
c  d,  c  b,  c  a,  are  in  continued  proportion)  in  the  ratio 


of  c  D  to  C  B,  or  of  C  B  to  c  A. 


Again,  the  velocities  generated  in  the  falls  are  in 
the  compound  ratio  of  the  generating  forces,  and  of 
the  times  of  their  generation  (CoroL  3.  Lem.  1.)  that 
is,  in  the  prelent  cafe,  in  the  compound  ratio  of  c  a 
to  c  b,  and  of  c  b  to  c  a  -5  which  compound  ratio  is 
that  of  equality. 


LEMMA 
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L  E  M  M  A  III. 

Upon  the  fame  horizontal  plane,  let  there  be  raifed 
another  plane  c  a ,  whole  elevation  is  c  b  ;  from  c 
draw  c  1  parallel  to  c  a  meeting  b  a  in  1,  and  from 
b  the  line  b  d  perpendicular  to  c  1.  Then  c  b  repre- 
fenting,  as  before,  the  conftant  force  of  gravity,  c  d, 
c  d  will  reprefen t  the  accelerating  forces  along  the 
planes'  c  a  and  (c  1  or)  c  a  ;  and  their  ratio  being 
compounded  of  thofe  of  c  d  to  c  b,  and  of  c  b  to  c  d9 
that  is,  of  c  b  to  c  a,  and  (c  1  to  c  3  or)  c  a  to  c  e  ; 
it  follows  that  thofe  accelerating  forces  are  diredly  as 
the  elevations  of  the  planes,  c  b,  c  b,  and  inverfely  as 
their  lengths  c  a,  c  a. 

Corol.  1.  Compound  now  thefe  three  ratios ;  that 
of  c  a  to  c  B,  of  v/c  b  to  y/  c  b,  and  of  C  B  to  c  a9 
their  fum  gives  the  ratio  of  the  times  of  falling  thro5 
c  a  and  c  a ,  being  the  diredt  ratio  of  the  lengths  c  a, 
c  a ,  and  the  inverfe  fubduplicate  of  the  elevations  c  b9 
or  c  b. 

1 

Corol.  2.  The  velocities  acquired  being  as  the  ac¬ 
celerating;  forces  and  the  times  in  which  they  act ; 
compound  the  ratio  of  thefe  found  in  the  preceding 
Lemma  and  Corollary ,  and  there  will  refuk  that  of  the 
velocities,  viz.  the  dired  fubduplicate  of  the  eleva¬ 
tions  c  B,  C  3. 

Corol.  3.  Hence  likewife  it  is  inferred,  that  if 
(Fig.  III.)  a  body  fall  from  reft  at  c,  to  a  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  a  b,  along  any  number  ot  planes  c  d, 
d  e,  e  a,  inclined  to  each  other  any  how,  as  at  d  and 
e,  the  velocity  at  a  will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  body 
had  fallen  in  the  vertical  c  b  i  ahftrading  however 
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from  the  lofs  of  velocity  that  happens  by  its  impulfes 
at  d  and  e,  upon  the  contiguous  planes. 

That  multiplying  the  number  of  planes  from  c  to 
a,  till  the  path  of  the  body  becomes  curvilinear,  the 
velocity  at  a  will  be  accurately  the  fame  as  in  the 
perpendicular  fall  c  e. 

And  laftly,  that  if  a  feries  of  planes,  c  dy  d 
&c.  fimilar  and  fimilarly  fituated  to  the  former,  or 
two  fimilar  and  fimilarly  fituated  arcs  of  a  curve,  be 
the  path  of  the  body ;  the  velocities  will  be  as  the 
lengths  of  the  paths ;  and  the  times  in  the  fubdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  thofe  lengths,  of  the  heights  c  b,  c  by 
or  of  any  two  homologous  lines  belonging  to  the 
figures. 

CoroL  4.  Let  a  d  (Fig.  IV.)  be  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  touching  the  horizontal  line  in  a  ;  c  a,  c  <z? 
any  two  chords  drawn  to  a.  Then,  if  bodies  defcend 
by  the  force  of  gravity  along  thefe  chords,  the  times 
of  defcent  will  be  equal  ;  and  the  velocities  will  be 
proportional  to  the  chords  c  a,  c  a. 

For,  joining  d  c5  d  r,  and  making  c  e,  c  e ?  per¬ 
pendiculars  to  the  diameter;  becaufe  the  triangles 
d  c  a,  e  c  a  are  fimilar,  as  alfo  d  c  a,  e  c  a  ;  it  is  eafily 
fhewn  that  c  a  is  to  c  a  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
the  elevations  a  e,  a  e :  and  this  compounded  with 
the  fame  ratio  inverted,  gives  the  ratio  of  equality  ; 
which,  by  CoroL  1.  is  that  of  the  times. 

And,  by  CoroL  2.  the  velocities  are  in  the  fubdupli¬ 
cate  ratio  of  a  e  to  a  ey  or  that  of  e  a  to  c  a. 
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I.  Of  the  motion  of  projectiles. 


PROPOSITION!.  Fig.  V. 


Fhe  line  defcribed  by  a  heavy  body ,  thrown  in  any 
direction  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ,  /V  0  parabola. 


Suppofe  a  body  projedted  in  the  direction  a  d, 
with  the  velocity  it  would  have  acquired  by  Tallin 
from  b  to  a,  the  body,  by  that  force  alone  adtin 
upon  it,  would  uniformly  defcribe  the  right  line  a  d  ; 
and  any  part  of  the  line  of  dire&ion,  as  a  h,  repre- 
fents  the  time  in  which  it  would  be  defcribed. 


Suppofe  that  the  force  of  gravity,  adling  alone, 
would  have,  in  the  fame  time,  carried  the  body  from 
a  to  p  ;  complete  the  parallelogram  a  p  m  h,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  time  reprefented  by  a  h,  the  body 
will  adfually  be  found  in  m.  Since,  by  the  firft  Co¬ 
rollary  of  the  firft  Lemma ,  the  time  in  which  the  body 
falls  from  b  to  a  is  the  fame  in  which  it  would  de¬ 
fcribe  2  a  b  by  an  uniform  motion,  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  acquired  at  a,  therefore  that  time  will 
be  reprefented  by  2  a  b.  But  the  time  in  which  the 
body  would  fall  from  a  to  p  being  reprefented  by 
a  h,  it  follows,  from  the  fecond  Corollary  of  the  fame 
Lemma ,  that  ap:ab::ah*:4Ab%  and  4 a  b  x 
a  p  =  a  h2,  m  p  m2,  :  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  point  m  is  a  point  in  the  Parabola  whole  diameter 
is  a  p  and  vertex  a,  having  the  parameter  of  that 
diameter  equal  to  4  a  b. 


Cor  oh  1.  It  is  evident  that  the  line  a  h  is  a  tangent 
to  the  Parabola  in  a,  becaufe  it  is  parallel  to  the  or¬ 
dinate  p  m. 
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Corot.  2.  Since  4  a  b  is  the  parameter  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  a  p,  it  follows  that  the  parameters  belonging 
to  the  vertex  a  of  the  diameter  a  p  are  always  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  the  projection,  the 
fpace  a  b  being  always  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity 
acquired  by  falling  from  b  to  a.  It  follows  alfo  that 
the  parameter  of  a  p  is  the  fame  when  the  velocity  of 
the  projection  is  the  fame,  whatever  the  direCiion  a  h 
pf  the  projeCtile  be. 

Corot.  3.  If  from  a  as  centre  you  defcribe  the 
femicircle  b  qjl,  its  circumference  fhall  be  the  locus 
of  all  the  foci  of  the  parabolas  that  can  be  defcribed 
by  a  projeCtile  thrown  from  a,  with  the  velocity  it 
could  acquire  falling  from  b  to  a:  for,  by  a  known 
property  of  the  parabola,  the  diftance  of  the  focus 
from  a  is  always  equal  to  4  of  the  parameter  of  the 
diameter  that  paffes  thro3  a  :  that  is,  to  i  of  4  a  b 
or  to  a  b  itfelf ;  all  the  foci  muff  therefore  be  found 
in  the  femicircle  bq^l. 

Corot.  4,  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  determine  the  para¬ 
bola  defcribed  when  the  direction  of  the  projeCtile  is 
given  -3  for  you  need  only  draw  a  f  fo  as  to  make 
the  angle  fad  equal  to  the  given  one  dab,  which 
the  direction  a  d  makes  with  the  perpendicular  a  e9 
and  the  point  f  where  a  f  cuts  the  femicircle  b  q^l 
fhall  be  the  focus  required  ;  and  if  you  draw  thro5  f 
the  line  f  n  parallel  to  a  b  cutting  the  directrix  b  e 
in  n,  it  fhall  be  the  axis,  and  1,  the  middle  point  be¬ 
twixt  f  and  n,  fhall  be  the  vertex  of  the  parabola, 
4  f  1  being  the  parameter  of  the  axis, 

Corot.  5.  If  you  draw  a  line  thro’  the  vertex  1 
parallel  to  the  diredlrix ,  meeting  a  sin  c  it  mu  ft  be 
bifeCted  by  the  line  of  direCiion  in  d  j  and  if  you 

draw 
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draw  a  line  from  the  focus  f,  to  d,  it  will  be  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  tangent,  and  will  pals  thro5  b  if  pro¬ 
duced,  as  appears  from  the  properties  of  the  para¬ 
bola  :  and  therefore  a  femicircle  defcribed  upon  a  b 
as  diameter  will  always  pals  thro’  the  point  d,  where 
the  line  of  direction  cuts  ci  the  tangent  to  the  vertex 
of  the  parabola. 

Definition .  If  you  draw  a  line  thro’  the  point  a, 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  cutting  the  axis  in  o  and  the 
parabola  in  k,  then  a  k.  is  called  the  amplitude  of  the 
parabola. 


PROPOSITION  II. 

Dhe  amplitude  of  any  parabola  is  always  equal  to 
four  times  the  fine  of  double  the  angle  which  the  line  of 
dire  diion  makes  with  the  vertical ,  taking  the  half  cj  a  b 
for  radius . 

For  ak=2ao=2ci  =  4CD;  but  a  k  is  the  am¬ 
plitude  of  the  parabola,  and  c  o  is  the  fine  of  the  angle 
D  g  b,  which  is  the  double  of  bad,  it  you  take  g  b 
(  = '  L  a  b  )  for  radius. 

Therefore  the  amplitude  is  equal  to  4  times  the 
fine  of  double  the  angle  b  a  d,  which  the  vertical 

makes  with  the  line  of  direction. 

*  1 

Corol.  1.  The  velocity  of  projedion  being  given, 
the  amplitudes  are  to  one  anotner  as  the  fines  of 
double  the  angles  of  inclination. 

Corol  2.  If  the  angle  bad  does  not  exceed  45% 
then  it  is  plain  that  the  more  acute  that  angle  is,  the 

amplitude  a  k  muft  be  the  let  j  fince  the  fine  01 
*  p  4  double 
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double  that  angle  muil  become  lefs,  and  the  ampli¬ 
tude  is  equal  to  four  times  the  fine. 

When  the  angle  bad  vanifhes,  then  the  parabola 
a  i  k  coincides  with  the  ftreight  line  a  b  ;  and  the 
projebtile,  inftead  of  deferibing  a  curve,  will  only  rife 
to  b  and  fall  again  to  a. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  angle  bad  ap¬ 
proaches  to  45%  the  line  c  d,  which  is  the  fine  of 
double  that  angle,  becomes  the  greater  :  and  there¬ 
fore  the  amplitude  a  k,  which  is  quadruple  of  that 
fine,  muft  alfo  become  the  greater. 

Coro!.  3.  When  the  angle  bad  becomes  45%  the 
points  f  and  o  fhall  fall  on  the  point  q^,  where  the 
femicircle  b  qjl  cuts  the  horizontal  line  a  k  j  the  fine 
c  d  of  double  bad  becomes  now  the  fine  of  90%  and 
therefore  is  equal  to  the  radius  g  a. 

But  fince  the  radius  is  the  greatef:  fine,  it  is  plain 
that  now  the  amplitude  a  k  is  the  greateft  that  can 
be  deferibed  by  any  projectile  thrown  from  a  with  a 
velocity  which  it  would  have  acquired  by  falling  from 
b  to  a  :  and  this  greatefi  amplitude  is  always  double 
of  ba;  for  a  k  in  this  cafe  is  equal  to  4  a  g  =  2  a  b. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  if  you  throw  a  body  in  a  di¬ 
rection  that  makes  an  angle  of  450  with  the  hori¬ 
zon,  it  will  be  carried  farther  on  the  horizontal  line, 
than  if  you  threw  it  with  the  fame  force  in  any  other 
direction. 

Cor  oh  4.  When  the  angle  b  a  d  is  greater  than 
450,  then  according  as  it  approaches  to  a  right  angle, 
the  parabola  becomes  more  and  more  open,  but  the 
amplitudes  a  k  decreafe  as  the  angle  bad  increafes  *, 

for 
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for  a  k  =  4  c  d,  and  c  d  mull,  in  this  cafe,  decreafe 
according  as  b  ad  increafes. 

If  of  two  directions  a  d  and  a  the  elevation  of  the 
one  exceeds  that  of  4 50  as  much  as  the  elevation  of 
the  other  wants  of  it,  their  amplitudes  will  be  equal ; 
for  the  fines  of  double  thefe  angles  muft  be  equal, 
becaufe  they  are  fupplements  to  two  right  angles,  to 
one  another  :  but  the  amplitudes  of  the  parabola  are 
always  quadruple  of  thefe  fines,  and  therefore 
they  muft  alfo  be  equal  to  one  another.  That  the 
doubles  of  thefe  angles  are  fupplements  to  one  an¬ 
other  appears  thus  :  let  their  difference  from  450  be 
called  a,  and  the  greater  fhali  be  450  -f-  a,  the  Idler 
450  —  a,  their  doubles  fhali  be  90°  +  2  a  and 
qo°  —  2  a,  which  are  fupplements  to  each  other 
becaufe  together  they  make  up  1B00. 

'  _  1  ■ 

Corel  5.  When  the  angle  b  a  d  becomes  a  right 
angle,  then  a  b  becomes  the  axis,  and  a  the  vertex 
of  the  parabola,  c  d  vamfhes,  and  a  k  becomes 

o. 

1 

CoroL  6.  When  the  angle  bad  becomes  greater 
than  a  right  one,  then  the  curve  deferibed  fhail  be 
only  a  portion  of  the  parabola  that  we  have  conil- 
dered  in  the  preceding  corollaries,  lying  on  the  other 
fide  of  a. 

CoroL  7.  If  there  is  given  the  impetus  or  velocity 
wherewith  the  projectile  is  thrown,  and  the  angle  of 
elevation,  or  its  complement  bad,  you  may  find 
the  amplitude  a  k,  and  the  altitude  of  the  parabola 
deferibed  by  this  projedion.  For  feeing  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  450  is  2  a  b  (’which  is  the  line  that  always 
expreffes  the  velocity,  fince  by  falling  thro5  it  the 
velocity  is  acquired)  you  may  fay  as  the  radius  (or 

fine 
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fine  of  90°)  is  to  the  fine  of  double  the  angle  b  a  d, 
fo  is  2  a  b  to  a  k  the  amplitude  fought,  (by  Cor.  1.): 
the  amplitude  being  found,  you  may  find  the  alti¬ 
tude  by  faying,  as  the  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  elevation,  fo  is  c  d  (=  f  a  k)  to  ac  the  alti¬ 
tude  fought. 

Corol.  8.  If  you  have  given  the  amplitude  a  k, 
and  the  angle  of  elevation  d  a  k,  you  may  find  the 
impetus  neceffary  to  defcribe  a  parabola  that  fhall 
have  that  amplitude,  by  this  proportion  ;  as  the  fine 
of  double  the  angle  of  elevation,  is  to  the  radius, 
fo  is  one  half  of  the  given  amplitude  to  a  b,  the 
fpace  thro’  which  a  body  mull  fall  to  acquire  the  ne- 
ceflary  impetus. 

Corol.  9,  If  the  impetus  and  amplitude  be  given, 
the  direction  may  be  found  by  this  rule.  Firft  find 
a  b,  by  falling  thro’  which  the  given  impetus  may 
be  acquired;  then  fay,  as  the  double  of  this  line  to 
the  given  amplitude,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  line  of 
double  the  angle  of  elevation,  and  this  angle  or  its 
complement  will  fatisfy  the  problem. 

1 

PROPOSITION  III. '  Fig.  VI. 

A  projedile  thrown  in  the  direction  a  e,  with  the 
velocity  it  would  acquire  by  falling  from  b  to  a,  will 
ftrike  any  line  a  n  in  k*  fo  that  a  k  fhall  be  equal  to 
4  c  d  :  fuppofing  a  g  perpendicular  to  the  line  a  n,  the 
angle  g  b  a  ==  g  a  b,  and  that  the  circle  defcribed  from 
g  as  centre ,  with  the  radius  g  a,  cuts  the  direction  a  e 
in  d,  and  that  d  c  is  parallel  to  a  n,  meeting  a  b  in  c. 

For  it  is  plain  that  the  angle  adc  (==dak) 
.?=  d  b  a,  by  End,  32.3.  and  that  confequently  the 

triangles 
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triangles  a  d  c,  a  d  b  are  frmilar,  having  the  angle  at 
a  common,  and  the  angle  a  d  c  =  a  b  d  ;  therefore 
a  c  :  a  d  :  :  a  d  :  a  e  :  :  (becaufeof  the  fimilar  tri¬ 
angles  a  c  d,  p  a  k)  a  p  :  p  k  :  :  (by  the  property  of 
the  parabola)  p  k  :  4  a  b,  therefore  ad  =  ipK,  and 
confequently  cd  =  Aak,  orAK=4cD, 

9 

Corel .  1.  Draw  thro’  d  a  parallel  to  a  b  meeting 
the  circle  in  and  draw  a  d  \  then  will  the  pro¬ 
jectile  thrown  in  the  diredHon  a  d  ftrike  the  line  a  n 
in  the  fame  point  k  ;  for  cd  =  ^. 

i 

Carol.  2.  Let  h  l,  parallel  to  a  b,  touch  the  cir¬ 
cle  in  h,  then  fhall  a  h  be  the  direction  which  will 
carry  the  projedtile  fartheft  on  the  line  a  n  ;  becaufe 
when  d  comes  to  h,  then  c  d  is  the  greateft  it  can 
poffibly  be,  and  confequently  a  k  (  =  4  c  d)  is  then 
the  greateft:  diftance  the  projedtile  can  be  carried  to, 
on  the  line  a  n,  by  the  velocity  acquired  by  falling 
from  e  to  a.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  angle  han~ 
h  b  a  =  h  a  e,  therefore  the  direction  a  h  bifedts  the 
angle  ban  which  the  line  a  n  makes  with  the  ver¬ 
tical  A  B. 

Corol.  3.  The  lines  ad,  a  d,  make  equal  angles 
with  a  h,  alfo  the  angle  dan  =  d  a  b  ;  and  when 
thefe  angles  are  equal  the  diftance  a  k  is  the  lame. 

Corol.  4.  When  a  k  is  given  and  the  direction  is 
required,  take  a  r  —  ~  of  a  k,  and  thro5  r  draw 
r  d  parallel  to  a  e,  meeting  the  circle  in  d  and  d\ 
then  draw  ad,  a  d\  and  thefe  will  be  the  direc¬ 
tions 


*  See  more  on  this  fubjeft  in  Mr.  Grays  Treatife  of  Gunnery , 
bond »n  1731* 
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II.  Of  the  cycloid ;  and  the  motion  of  a  'pendulum 

in  it . 

Definitions.  If  the  circle  c  d  h  (Fig.  VII.)  roll  on 
the  given  ftreight  line  a  b,  io  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  circumference  be  applied  to  it  one  after  another, 
the  point  c  that  touched  the  line  a  b  in  a,  by  a  mo¬ 
tion  thus  compounded  of  a  circular  and  rectilineal 
motion,  will  defcribe  the  curve  line  a  c  e  b  which  is 
called  the  cycloid.  The  ftreight  line  a  b  is  called  the 
hafe ;  the  line  e  f  perpendicular  to  a  b,  bifedting  it 
in  f,  the  axis  \  and  the  point  e  the  vertex  of  the  cy¬ 
cloid.  The  circle  by  whofe  revolution  the  curve 
line  is  defcribed,  is  called  the  generating  circle.  The 
line  c  k  parallel  to  the  bafe  a  b,  meeting  the  circle  in 
c  and  the  axis  in  k,  is  called  an  ordinate  to  the  axis  ; 
and  a  line  meeting  the  curve  in  one  point,  that  pro¬ 
duced  does  not  fall  within  the  curve,  is  called  a  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  curve  in  that  point. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

On  the  axis  e  f  defcribe  the  generating  circle  e  g  f, 
meeting  the  ordinate  c  k  in  g  ,  and  the  ordinate  will 
be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  arc  e  g  and  its  right  fine  g  k  *, 
I  fay ,  CK=rEG-}-~GK. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  definition,  that  the  line  a  b 
Is  equal  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  gene¬ 
rating  circle,  and  therefore  a  f  muft  be  equal  to  the 
femicircu  inference  e  g  f.  It  is  alfo  obvious,  from 
the  defcription  of  the  curve,  that  the  arc  c  d  is  equal 
to  the  line  a  d,  and  confequently  the  arc  c  h  equal 
to  d  f  or  i  k  or  c  g  ;  but  the  arc  c  h  is  equal  to  the 
arc  e  g  j  therefore  c  g  is  equal  to  the  arc  jl  g,  and 

the 
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the  ordinate  c  k  (=  cc-f  gk)  mud  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  arc  e  g  and  the  fight  line  g  k* 

PROPOSITION  II. 

<£he  line  c  h,  parallel  to  the  chord  e  g9  is  a  tangent 
to  the  cycloid  in  c. 

Draw  an  ordinate  c  k  very  near  c  k,  meeting  the 
curve  in  c,  the  circle  in  g,  and  the  axis  in  k  :  let  c  it 
and  g  w,  parallel  to  the  axis,  meet  the  ordinate  c  k  in 
u  and  n  \  and  from  o  the  centre  of  the  circle  e  g  f, 
draw  the  radius  o  g.  Since  ck  =  E£-f£  k,  therefore 
c  u  =  og-\-gn\  and  if  you  fuppofe  the  ordinate  c  k  to 
approach  to  the  ordinate  c  k,  and  at  length  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  it,  as  g  g  and  g  n  vanifh,  the  triangles 
G  g  n  and  g  o  k  become  fimilar,  whence  g  g  :  g  n  :  : 
o  g  :  ox,  and  Gg-\-gn  :  gn  :  :  og+o  k  (=fk)  :ok; 
but  g  n  :  g  n  :  :  g  k  :  o  k,  therefore  g  g  -f  g  n  :  g  n  :  : 
f  k  :  G  k  :  :  g  k  :  e  k  ;  and  confequently  c  u  :  c  u  :  : 
g  k  :  e  k  *,  and  if  you  draw  the  chord  c  r,  the  tri¬ 
angles  c  u  r,  e  k  g  will  be  fimilar ;  fo  that  the  chord 
c  c,  as  the  points  c  and  c  coincide,  becomes  parallel  to 
e  g  :  therefore  the  tangent  of  the  cycloid  at  c  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  e  o. 

PROPOSITION  HI. 

rfhe  arc  of  the  cycloid  e  l  is  double  of  the  chord  e  m 
of  the  correfponding  arc  of  the  generating  circle  e  m  f. 

Let  k  l  and  k  s  be  two  very  near  ordinates  of  the 
cycloid,  meeting  the  generating  circle  in  m  and 
produce  the  chord  e  m  till  it  meet  the  ordinate  k  s  m 
p  ;  let  q jo  be  the  perpendicular  from  Q^cn  u  p  ;  then 
draw  the  lines  e  n  and  m  n,  touching  the  circle  in  e 
and  m. 


7 


Becaufe 
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Becaufe  the  triangles  t  n  m,  p  q^m  are  fimilar,  and 
3s  n  =  nm,  therefore  p  qjs  equal  to  qja  ;  and  the  tri¬ 
angle  p  q^m  being  ifofceles,  the  perpendicular  q^o 
bile  els  the  bale  p  m  ;  fo  that  m  p  is  double  of  m  o  : 
but,  by  the  laft  propofition,  l  s  is  parallel,  and  con- 
fequently  equal,  to  m  p,  and  l  s  is  equal  to  2  m  0. 
The  line  l  s  is  the  increment  of  the  curve  e  l,  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  fame  time  that  the  chord  £  m  increafes 
by  m  0,  fmee  e  qjs  equal  to  e  o>  when  the  points  (f 
and  m  come  together  :  Therefore  the  curve  increafes 
with  double  the  velocity  that  the  chord  increafes  ;■ 
and  fince  they  begin,  at  e,  to  increafe  together,  the 
arc  of  the  cycloid  e  l  will  be  always  double  of  the 
chord  e  m. 

Carol.  The  femi -cycloid  e  l  b  is  equal  to  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  e  f  ;  and  the 
whole  cycloid  aceb  is  quadruple  of  the  diameter 

E  F. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 

Let  e  r  he  parallel  to  the  bafe  a  b,  and  c  r  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  cycloid  ,  and  the  /pace  e  c  r,  hounded 
by  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  e  c  and  the  lines  e  r  and  r  c5 
fkall  he  equal  to  the  circular  area  e  g  k. 

Draw  c  r  parallel  to  c  r  ;  and  fince  c  u  :  c  u :  :  g  k  : 
e  k  ;  therefore  ekxoi=gkxc  u,  and  confequent- 
ly  RtxcR  =  GKXKb  therefore  the  little  fpace 
c  r  r  c  =  g  k  k g.  So  that  the  areas  e  c  r,  e  g  k  in¬ 
creafe  by  equal  increments ,  and  fince  they  begin  to 
flow  together,  therefore  they  mull  be  equal 


\  x 
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Corot .  1.  Let  a  t,  perpendicular  to  the  bafe  a  b, 
meet  e  r  in  t,  and  the  (pace  e  t  a  c  e  will  be  equal 
to  the  femicircle  e  g  f. 

CGrol.  2.  Since  a  f  is  equal  to  the  femicircumfe- 
rence  e  g  f,  the  reCtangle  e  f  a  t,  being  the  rectan¬ 
gle  of  the  diameter  and  femicircu inference,  will  be 
equal  to  four  times  the  femicircle  e  g  f  :  and  there¬ 
fore  the  area  ecafe  will  be  equal  to  three  times  the 
area  of  the  generating  femicircle  e  g  f. 

Corot.  3.  If  you  draw  the  line  e  a,  the  area  inter* 
cepted  betwixt  the  cycloid  e  c  a  and  the  ftreight  line 
e  a  will  be  equal  to  the  femicircle  e  g  f  ;  for  the 
area  e  c  a  f  e  is  equal  to  three  times  e  g  fp  and  the 
triangle  eaf  =  afx4-ef  the  redlangle  of  the  femi¬ 
circle  and  radius,  and  confequently  equal  to  2  e  g  f  ; 
therefore  their  difference,  the  area  e  c  a  e,  is  equal 

£0  E  G  F. 

/ 

I 

PROPOSITION  V. 

\ 

¥ ake  e  b  ~  o  k,  draw  b  z  parallel  to  the  bafe  meet¬ 
ing  the  generating  circle  in  x,  and  the  cycloid  in  z,  and 
join  c  z,  f  x  :  then  ft  all  the  area  czec  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  triangles  g  f  k  and  b  f  x. 

Draw  z  d  parallel  to  the  axis  e  f,  meeting  e  t  pro¬ 
duced  in  and  the  trapezium  rcz  d  will  be  equal 

to4-CR4-4-z^xR^=  (becaufe  zJ  =  e^™ok)  4  q£ 

XR "d.  But  Ri/=  R  E-j-E  d  =■€  K-j-$Z  =  E  G  -j-G  K— j—E  X 
~p .b  x  •,  therefore  the  trapezium  r  c  z  d  is  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  reClangles  of  half  the  radius  and  the 
arcs  e  g,  e  x,  added  to  their  fines  g  k,  and  bx.  But 
the  area  egf,  i.  e.  the  triangle  e  g  f  and  the  feg- 

ment 
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ment  cut  off  by  the  chord  e  g,  is  equal  to  the  rect¬ 
angle  contained  by  half  the  radius  and  the  fum  of 
the  arc  e  g  and  its  right  fine  g  k  ;  and  the  area  exf 
confiding  of  the  lector  e  o  x  and  the  triangle  xof  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  of  half  the  radius  and  the  fum 
of  the  arc  e  x  and  its  right  fine  b  x  •,  therefore  the 
trapezium  r  c  z  d  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  areas 
e  g  f  and  EXF,  By  the  laft  propofition,  the  area 
e  c  r  is  equal  to  e  g  k,  and  e  z  d  =  zbx  ;  from  the 
trapezium  rcz  d  fubtraCt  the  areas  e  c  r,  e  z  d,  and 
from  the  areas  eg  f^exf,  fubtract  the  areas  e  g  k, 
e  b  x,  and  there  will  remain  the  area  cze  c  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  triangles,  g  f  k,  b  f  x. 

C&roL  i.  Hence,  an  infinite  number  of  fegments 
of  the  cycloid  may  be  affigned  that  are  perfectly 
quadrable*  For  example,  if  the  ordinate  c  k  be 
fuppofed  to  cut  the  axis  in  the  middle  of  the  radius 
o  e,  then  k  and  b  coincide  and  the  area  e  c  k  be¬ 
comes  in  that  cafe  equal  to  the  triangle  g  k  f,  and 
e  b  z  becomes  equal  to  f  b  x  ;  and  thefe  triangles 
thernfelves  become  equal. 

Carol.  2.  Suppofe  now  that  k  comes  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  o,  and  c  comes  to  i  ^  then  becaufe  o  k  vanishes, 
therefore  e  b  vanifhes,  and  the  fpace  c  z  e  c  becomes 
in  this  cafe  e  c  i  e>  which  is  equal  to}o  e1  j  for  the 

triangle  b  f  x  in  this  cafe  vanifhes. 

\ 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion ? 

PROPOSITION  VI.  Fig.  VIII. 

Let  a  t  c  be  a  femi-  cycloid  having  its  bafe  e  c  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon ,  and  its  vertex  a  downwards :  fup - 
pofe  a  firings  with  a  pendulum ,  of  the  length  of  the 
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femi-cycloid^  fufp ended  at  c,  and  applied  to  the  femi- 
cycloid  cta;  the  body  p,  by  its  gravity ,  will  gradually 
feparate  the  firing  from  the  femi- cycloid  cta,  and  will 
defer ibe  an  equal femi- cycloid  a  p  v,  having  its  vertex  in 
V,  and  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  horizon . 

On  the  axis  a  e  deferibe  the  generating  femicircle 
age,  draw  a  b  cutting  the  vertical  line  c  v  in  d, 
and  on  d  v,  taken  equal  to  a  e,  deferibe  the  femi¬ 
circle  d  h  v.  Then,  fince  the  femi-cycloid  c  t  a  is 
equal  to  2  a  e  or  c  v,  (by  Cor.  Prop.  III.)  there¬ 
fore  the  body  p  will  come  to  v,  when  the  firing  ctp 
comes  to  a  vertical  fituation.  Thro5  t  and  p  draw 
t  g  and  p  h  parallel  to  a  d,  meeting  the  femicircles 
in  g  and  h  ;  and  fince  the  (freight  part  of  the  firing 
t  p  is  equal  to  the  curve  t  a  to  which  it  was  applied, 
therefore  t  p  =  2  a  g  =  2  t  k,  and  confequently  t  k: 
and  k  p  are  equal,  and  the  points  g  and  h  muff  be 
equally  diflant  from  the  line  a  d  :  and  therefore  the 
arc  a  g  will  be  equal  to  d  h,  and  confequently  the 
angle  g  a  d=ad  h  ;  and  the  chords  ga,d  h,  are  pa¬ 
rallel.  But  t  p,  being  a  tangent  to  the  cycloid  in 
t,  is  parallel  to  g  a  ;  therefore  d  k  p  h  is  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  and  d  k  is  equal  to  p  h.  But  the  arc  a  g  is 
equal  to  g  t,  by  Prop .  I.  and  therefore  the  arc  a  g 
r=  a  k  ;  and  fince  a  d  ==  a  g  e,  it  follows  that  d  k 
or  p  h  =  g  e  or  h  v  :  and  if  p  h  be  produced  till  it 
meet  the  axis  in  r,  then  fhall  the  ordinate  p  r.  be 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  arc  h  v  and  its  right  fine  h  r, 
and  therefore  the  point  p,  by  Prop.  I.  mull  be  in  a 
femi-cycloid,  whofe  generating  circle  is  d  h  v,  Its  axis 
d  v,  and  vertex  v. 


Corel.  If  another  femi-cycloid  equal  to  c  t  a,  as 
c  t  b,  be  placed  in  a  contrary  fituation,  it  is  plain, 
that,  by  means  of  thefe  femi- cycloids,  a  pendulum 

may 
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may  be  made  to  defcribe  the  cycloid  a  v  b  in  its 
ofcillationSe 

PROPOSITION  VII. 

Let  v  l,  perpendicular  to  d  v,  be  equal  to  any  arc 
tf  the  cycloid  v  m  l  ;  defcribe  with  the  radius  v  l  the 
femicircle  lz/;  and  fuppofing  the  pendulum  to  begin  an 
cfcillation  from  l,  the  velocity  acquired  at  m,  in  the 
cycloid ,  will  be  as  m  x  the  ordinate  of  the  circle  at  the 
correfponding  point  m  in  the  f  reight  line  v  l  :  and  the 
force  by  which  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  is  accelerated 
in  m,  is  as  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  v  m  that  remains  to  be 
defcribed . 

Let  l  r,  m  s  be  perpendiculars  to  the  axis  d  v, 
meeting  the  generating  circle  in  o  and  q^,  and  draw 
the  chords  v  o,  v  qj  then  by  Cor.  g.  Lemma  3.  the 
velocity  of  the  pendulum  at  m,  will  be  the  fame  as 
would  have  been  acquired  by  a  body  diredlly  falling 
from  r  to  s,  and  the  velocity  acquired  at  v  will 
be  the  fame  as  would  have  been  acquired  by  a  body 
diredtly  falling  from  Rto  v;  but  thefe  velocities  are 

2.  —  % . _ 

to  one  another  as  /rs  to  /  r  v,  by  Cor ♦  2.  Lem - 
ma  1.  and  fince  rv:sv:  :vo2  :  v  qJ,  and  s  v  : 
rv — sv  (=  rs)::vo2  :vo2-v^  ::vl2:v  l4 — 
vm2  (becaufe  vl=2vo  and  vm==2vq^),  it  follows 

that  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  acquired  in  m  is 

^  •-  - _ _ _ 

to  the  velocity  acquired  in  v,  as  v  l4 —  vm1  to 

•a _ 

\/  v  l%  or  as  m  x  to  v  z. 

The  force  of  gravity  that  is  fuppofed  invariable, 
acting  in  the  airedtion  of  the  diameter  d  v,  may  be 
reprefented  by  d  v  ;  and  may  be  refolved  into  the 
two  forces  d  and  v  <^,  whereof  the  iirft  d  q^,  pa¬ 
rallel 
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rallel  to  /  m  the  firing,  ferves  only  to  flretch  the 
firing,  and  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  accelerate 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum  ;  it  is  only  the  force 
reprefented  by  the  chord  v  that  accelerates  the 
motion  of  it  along  the  curve  m  m ,  and  is  all  employed 
to  produce  that  effect,  the  diredlion  v  Q^being  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  tangent  of  the  cycloid  at  m,  by  Prop.  II, 
But  v  m  =  2  v  q^,  by  Prop .  Ill  •,  therefore  the  force 
that  accelerates  the  pendulum  at  M,  is  as  the  arc  of 
the  curve  v  m. 

Corol.  It  is  obvious  from  the  demonflration,  that 
the  part  of  the  gravity  which  the  firing  fuflains  in 
any  point  m,  is  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  pendulum, 
as  the  chord  d  c^to  the  diameter. 

PROPOSITION  VIII. 

Suppofe  that  the  circle  l  z  /  is  defcrihed  by  the  body 
x  with  an  uniform  motion ,  by  the  velocity  acquired  by 
the  pendulum  in  v  ;  and  any  arc  of  the  cycloid ,  as  m  n, 
will  be  defcribed  by  the  pendulum ,  in  the  fame  time  as 
the  arc  of  the  circle  x  y  by  that  uniform  motion  :  taking 
v  n,  on  the  freight  line  v  l,  equal  to  v  n  in  the  cycloid , 
and  drawing  n  y  parallel  to  v  z,  meeting  the  circle 
in  y. 

Let  x  m  be  an  ordinate  very  near  to  x  m,  and 
draw  x  r  parallel  to  the  diameter  l  /,  meeting  x  m  in 
r ;  then,  fince  the  triangles  xr  x  and  v  x  m  are  fimr- 
lar,  it  follows  that  xx  :  M^(=xr)  :  :vx:  mx,  that 
is,  as  the  velocity  of  the  body  x  to  that  of  the  body 
m  :  and  confequently  the  fpaces  x  x  and  m  m  will  be 
defcribed  in  the  fame  time  by  thefe  bodies,  the  times 
being  always  equal  when  the  fpaces  are  taken  in  the 
fame  ratio  as  the  velocities.  After  the  fame  manner* 
the  other  corre founding  parts  of  the  lines  m  n  and 
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x  y  will  be  defcribed  in  the  fame  time  *,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  whole  fpace  m  n  will  be  defcribed  in  the  lame 
time  as  the  arc  x  y. 

f 

Cor .  Therefore  the  pendulum  will  ofcillate  from 
l  to  v,  in  the  fame  time  as  the  body  x  will  defcribe 
die  quadrant  l  z. 

PROPOSITION  IX. 

» 

'The  time  of  a  complete  of  dilation  in  the  cycloid  is  to 
the  time  in  which  a  body  would  fall  thro*  the  axis  of  the 
cycloid  d  v,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter . 

The  time  in  which  the  fembcircumference  l  z  /  is 
defcribed  by  the  body  x,  is  to  the  time  in  which  the 
radius  l  v  could  be  defcribed  with  the  fame  velocity  ; 
as  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  to  its  diameter* 
But  the  fame  time,  in  which  the  femi- circumference 
l  z  l  is  defcribed  by  the  body  x,  is  equal  to  the  time 
of  the  complete  oiciliation  l  v  p  in  the  cycloid,  by 
the  Corollary  of  the  laft  propofition.  The  time  in 
which  a  body  falls  from  o  to  v,  along  the  chord  o  v, 
is  equal  to  the  time  in  which  lv(^20v)  could  be 
defcribed  by  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  point  v,  by 
Cor.  i  Lem.  i.  and  Cor .  3.  Lem.  3.  and  the  time  of 
the  fall  thro*  the  chord  o  v  is  equal  to  the  time  of  the 
fall  thro’  the  diameter  d  v,  by  Cor.  4.  Lem.  3.  com- 
fequentiy  the  time  in  which  l  v  could  be  defcribed  by 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  body  x,  is  equal  to  the 
time  of  a  fall  thro’  the  diameter  d  v.  It  follows  there¬ 
fore  that  the  time  of  the  entire  ofcillation  l  v  p, 
is  to  the  time  of  a  fall  thro5  the  diameter  dv;  as  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  to  its  diameter. 
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Corel.  1 .  Hence  the  ofeiilations  in  the  cycloid  are 
all  performed  in  equal  times  ;  for  they  are  all  in  the 
fame  ratio  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  falls  thro’  the 
diameter  d  v.  If  therefore  a  pendulum  ofcillates  in 
a  cycloid,  the  time  of  the  olcillation  in  any  arc  is 
equal  to  the  time  of  the  ofcillation  in  the  greateft  arc 
b  v  a,  and  the  time  in  the  lead  arc  is  equal  to  the 
time  in  the  sreateit. 

w 

1  . 

Corol.  2.  The  cycloid  rnay  be  confidered  as  co¬ 
inciding,  in  v,  with  any  fmall  arc  of  a  circle  deferibed 
from  the  centre  c  ;  palling  thro5  v  *,  and  the  time  in 
a  fmall  arc  of  fuch  a  circle  will  be  equal  to  the  time 
in  the  cycloid  ;  and  hence  is  underftood  why  the 
times  in  very  little  arcs  are  equal,  becaufe  thefe  little 
arcs  may  be  confidered  as  portions  of  the  cycloid  as 
well  as  of  the  circle. 

Corol  3.  The  time  of  a  complete  ofcillation  in  any 
little  arc  of  a  circle,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body 
would  fall  thro5  half  the  radius  *,  as  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  :  and  fince  the  latter  time 
is  half  the  time  in  which  a  body  would  fall  thro5  the 
whole  diameter,  or  any  chord,  it  follows  that  the 
time  of  an  ofcillation  in  any  little  arc,  is  to  the  time 
in  which  a  body  would  fall  thro5  its  chord ;  as  the 
femicircle,  to  the  diameter. 

Suppofe  n  v  a  fmall  arc  of  the  circle  deferibed  from 
the  centre  c  ;  then  the  time  in  the  arc  n  v  is  fo  far 
from  being  equal  to  the  time  in  the  chord  n  v,  even 
when  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  evanefeent,  that  the 
Jaft  ratio  of  thefe  times  is  that  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  four  times  the  diameter  :  and  hence  an 
error  in  feveral  mechanical  writers  is  to  be  correfted* 
who,  from  the  equality  of  the  evanefeent  arcs  and 
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their  chords,  too  rafhly  conclude  the  time  of  a  fall  of 
a  body  in  any  of  theie  arcs  equal  to  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  a  body  in  their  chords. 


Carol.  4,  The  times  of  the  ofcillations  in  cycloids, 
or  in  fmall  arcs  of  circles,  are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums.  For  the  time  of 
the  ofcillation  in  the  arc  l  v  p  is  in  a  given  ratio  to 
the  time  of  the  fall  thro’ d  v,  which  time  is  in  the 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  fpace  d  v,  or  of  its  double 
c  v  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 


CoroL  5.  But  if  the  bodies  that  qfcillate  be  a£te4 
on  by  pnequal  accelerating  forces,  then  the  ofcilla- 
tions  will  be  performed  in  times  that  are  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  direct  fubdupli* 
cate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  in- 
verfe  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  accelerating  forces  % 
becaufe  the  time  ofthe  fall  thro5  d  v  is  in  the  fubdu¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  fpace  d  v  diredtly  and  of  the  force 
of  gravity  inverfdy  ;  and  the  time  of  the  ofcillations 
is  in  a  given  ratio  to  that  time.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  if  ofcillations  of  unequal  pendulums  are  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fame  time,  the  accelerating  gravities  of 
thefe  pendulums  muft  be  as  their  lengths  $  and  thus 
we  conclude  that  the  force  of  gravity  decreafes  as  you 
go  towards  the  equator  j  fince  we  find  that  the 
lengths  of  pendulums  that  yibrate  feconds  are  always 
Jefs  at  a  lefs  diftance  from  the  equatqr, 

CoroL  6.  From  this  proppfition  we  learn  how  to 
know  exadily  what  fpace  a  falling  body  defcribes  in 
m  given  time  :  for  finding,  by  experiment,  what 
pendulum  olcillates  in  that  time,  the  half  of  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  will  be  to  the  fpace  required. 
Ip  the  duplicate  fatip  of  the  diameter  to  the  circum- 
fer^nce  $  becaufe  fppces  defcribed  by  a  falling  body. 
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from  the  beginning  of  its  motion,  are  as  the  fquares 
of  the  times  in  which  they  are  deferibed  •,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  times,  in  which  thefe  fpaces  are  deferibed, 
is  that  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  :  and 
thus  Mr.  Huygens  demonftrates  that  falling  bodies,  by 
their  gravity  only,  deferibe  1 5  Parifian  feet  and  1  inch 
in  a  fecond  of  time.  y 

Schol.  That  it  may  be  underftood  how  the  time  in 
a  fmall  arc  is  not  the  fame  with  that  in  its  chord,  tho* 
the  evanefeent  arc  is  equal  to  its  chord,  we  may  here 
demonftrate,  that  if  v  k  and  n  k  be  two  planes  touch¬ 
ing  the  arc  n  v  in  v  and  n.  Tho’  the  eVanefcent 
chord  n  v  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  thefe  tangents  v  k 
and  n  £,  yet  the  time  in  the  chord  is  to  the  time  in 
thefe  tangents  as  4  to  3. 

By  Cor.  1 .  Lem .  3.  the  time  in  n  k  is  to  the  time 
in  n  v  as  n  ho  n  v,  or  as  1  to  2  ;  but  k  v  being  ho¬ 
rizontal,  the  motion  in  k  v  mull  be  uniform,  and  it 
will  be  deferibed  by  that  uniform  motion  in  half  the 
time  the  body  falls  from  n  to  k :  therefore  if  the  time 
in  which  k  v  is  deferibed  uniformly  be  called  t,  the 
time  in  which  n  k  is  deferibed  will  be  2  t,  and  the 
time  in  which  the  chord  n  v  will  be  deferibed  will  be 
4  t  :  and  confequently  the  time  in  which  a  body 
would  fall  along  the  two  tangents,  is  to  the  time  in 
which  it  would  deferibe  the  chord,  as  3  to  4. 
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Gravity  demonjirated  by  analyjisi 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  the  Dry  of  gravity ,  ^  it  appears  to  have 

been  known  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

•  *  •  ■  ■ 1  •  .  >  *  •  ’  -  -  f  ■  •  *  f  f 

l.'HROM  experiments  and  cbfervations  alone, 
jp  we  are  enabled  to  colled  the  hiftory  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  deferibe  her  phenomena.  By  the  prin- 
ciples  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  we  are  enabled 
to  carry  on  the  dnalyfis  from  the  phenomena  to 
the  powers  or  c aides  that  produce  them ;  and,  by 
proceeding  with  caution,  \ve  may  be  fatisfied  that 
our  foundations  are  well  laid,  and  that  the  fuper- 
ftru&ure  raifed  upon  them  is  fecure.  The  firft 
views  which  philofophers  had  of  nature  were  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  thole  of  the  vulgar,  being  the  immediate 
fuggeftions  of  fenfe.  But  by  comparing  thefe  toge¬ 
ther,  examining  the  nature  of  the  fenfes  themfelves? 
correcting  and  affifting  them  ^  and  by  a  juft  applica¬ 
tion  of  geometrical  and  mechanical  principles,  the 
fcheme  of  nature  foon  appears  very  different  to  a 
philofopher  from  that  which  is  prefented  to  a  vulgar 
eye.  At  firft  fight,  the  furface  of  the  earth  appears 
of  an  unbounded  extent,  and  of  a  molt  irregular 
form  *,  while  all  the  reft  of  the  univerfe,  the  clouds, 
meteors,  moon,  fun,  and  ftars  of  all  forts,  appear  in 
pne  concave  furface  bent  towards  the  earth.  This 
fvas  the  opinion  concerning  the  fyftem  that  molt 
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commonly  prevailed  at  firft*  while  their  imagination, 
influenced  by  fuch  prejudices,  made  men  fancy  that 
they  faw  and  heard  things  impoflible.  Thus  the 
Roman  poet  reprefents  their  army  when  in  Portugal 
(the  weftern  boundary  of  the  great  continent)  as 
hearing  the  fun  enter  with  a  hilling  noiie  into  the 
ocean, 

Audiit  herculeo  ftridentem  gurgite  folcm . 

Lucak, 

while  other  travellers  have  talked  of  a  vaft  cavity  in 
the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  eaft,  from  whence  the 
fun  was  heard  to  ifliie  every  morning  with  an  unfuf- 
ferable  noife.  But  philofophers  foon  difeovered  that 
the  earth  was  not  of  an  unbounded  extent,  but  of  a 
globular  form  ->  and  that  the  meteors,  planets,  and 
ftars^  were  not  confined  to  one  concave  furface,  but 
difperfed  in  fpace  at  very  different  diftances ;  that 
their  real  magnitudes  and  motions  are  very  different 
from  their  apparent  ones,  and  are  not  to  be  deduced 
from  the  appearances  in  any  one  place,  but  from 
views  taken  from  divers  points  of  fight,  compared 
together  by  geometrical  principles. 

2.  As  our  analyfis  of  the  fyftem  muff  be  founded 
upon  the  real  figures,  magnitudes  and  motions,  of 
the  bodies  of  which  it  is  composed  •,  l'o  we  fhall  have 
an  excellent  inftance  of  the  method  of  proceeding 
by  analyfis  and  fynthefis  if  we  deferibe  in  what  man¬ 
ner  we  are  enabled,  from  the  apparent  phenomena, 
to  deduce  an  account  of  the  real ;  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  our  enquiries  into  the  powers  or 
caufes  that  operate  in  nature  muff  be  doubtful  or  er¬ 
roneous.  The  knowledge  of  the  difpofition  and 
motions  of  the  celeftial  bodies  mull  precede  a  juft 
enquiry  into  their  caufes.  The  former  is  more  Am¬ 
ple,  the  latter  more  arduous  ^  and  the  former  will 
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prepare  the  way  for  the  latter,  and  ferve  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  this  method  (the  only  one  by 
which  certainty  can  be  acquired  in  this  fcience)  in 
cafy  cafes,  before  he  proceed  to  thofe  of  a  more  com¬ 
plicated  nature.  We  fhall  therefore  begin  with  the 
plained  and  mod  fimple  indance  of  this  kind,  by 
fhewing  briefly  how,  from  the  phenomena,  the  trufr 
figure,  magnitude,  and  motions  of  the  earth  are  de¬ 
rived  ;  and  how,  thefe  being  edablilhed,  innumerable 
phenomena  are  deduced  by  fynthefis . 

3.  It  is  to  fight  that  our  knowledge  of  the  diftant 
parts  of  the  fydem  is  owing,  thofe  obje&s  that  are 
very  near  us  falling  under  the  obfervation  of  the 
other  fenfes  only  :  but  this  fienfe,  however  admirable, 
has  its  imperfections.  Vifion  depends  upon  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  external  objeCts  formed  on  the  retina ,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  judgment  of  the  underdanding,  acquired 
by  habit  and  experience  ;  which  is  fo  immediately 
connected  with  the  fenfe,  that  it  is  impoffible,  by  an 
aCt  of  reflection,  to  trace  it,  or,  when  it  is  erro¬ 
neous,  fuddenly  to  correCt  it.  If  vifion  depended 
upon  the  picture  only,  then  equal  pictures  upon  the 
retina  would  fugged  ideas  of  equal  magnitudes  of 
the  objeCts  ;  and  if  the  fmalled  fly  was  lb  near  that 
it  could  cover  a  didant  mountain  from  it,  the  fly 
ought  to  appear  to  us  to  be  equal  to  the  mountain. 
But  we  have,  by  habit,  acquired  a  faculty  of  com¬ 
pounding  the  opinion,  or  prejudice,  formed  con¬ 
cerning  the  didance  with  the  apparent  magnitude  or 
bulk  of  the  image  formed  on  the  retina ;  and  this 
with  an  inconceivable  quicknefs  of  thought,  fo  that 
the  idea  or  image  we  form  to  ourfelves  of  its  mag¬ 
nitude  is  the  refult  of  both;  an  allowance  being 
made  for  the  greater  didance,  agreeable  to  the  no¬ 
tion  we  have  conceived  of  it„  Hence  it  is  eafy  to 
lee  how  many  fallacies  in  vifion  mud  arife  :  for  as 
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we  may  be  often  miftaken  in  our  notion  of  diftance, 
fo  every  fuch  miftake  mu  ft  produce  a  correfponding 
error  in  our  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object. 
Befides,  in  many  cafes,  this  notion  of  diftance  arifes 
without  reflection,  from  the  force  of  habit ;  and  we 
find  the  effect  of  it  takes  place  even  after  the  under- 
Handing  is  better  informed,  and  the  judgment  cor¬ 
rected.  Thus  the  moon  continues  to  appear  bigger 
to  us  at  the  horizon  than  at  the  meridian,  even  after 
it  has  been  demonftrated  to  us  that  her  diftance  is 
then  greater,  fo  that  ftie  ought  really  to  appear  lefs* 
Becaufe  (according  to  Kepler's  obferyation)  the 
heavens  appear  to  us,  not  in  an  hemifpherical  dome, 
but  as  a  fegment  of  a  fphere  lefs  than  the  hemifphere, 
we  have  been  accuftomed  to  afcribe  a  greater  real 
magnitude  to  objects  feen  at  a  great  diftance  along 
the  horizon,  than  to  thofe  of  an  equal  apparent  mag¬ 
nitude  (or  that  have  equal  images  on  the  retina)  feen 
at  a  confiderable  elevation  about  it ;  and  hence  he 
ingenioufly  accounts  for  the  moon’s  appearing  bigger 
to  us  at  the  horizon  than  at  the  meridian.  But  alter 
we  are  better  informed,  and  know  that  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  moon  is  lefs  at  the  horizon  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  diftance  is  greater,  we  con* 
finue  to  make  an  allowance  not  on  this  account  on¬ 
ly,  but  a  much  greater  than  this  requires,  from  the 
great  influence  of  habit  and  cuftom  *  ;  the  effeCl  of 
which  on  the  mind  and  its  operations  is  a  fubjedt  that 
well  deferves  the  particular  attention  of  philolophers, 

*  perhaps  the  concave  furface  of  the  heavens  appears  to  us  as 
a  portion  lefs  than  a  hemifphere,  becaufe  we  have  been  always 
accuftomed  to  fee  greater  diftances  along  the  horizon  than  in  the 
vertical  line  towards  the  zenith.  But  whatever  the  reafon  of 
$:his  appearance  (fuppofing  it  true)  may  be,  it  would  feem  that 
an  habitual  way  of  thinking  to  the  contrary  ought  to  haye  fome 
eftedl ;  and  fome  obferve  that  the  moon  never  appears  to  them 
fo  large  at  the  horizon,  as  it  did  formerly  when  they  were  young 
^nd  unacquainted  with  her  motions* 


but 
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but  is  improper  to  be  infifted  on  in  this  place,  left 
we  fli  on  Id  feem  to  mix,  without  necdlity,  what  is  ob~ 
fcure  and  uncertain  with  what  is  clear  and  fatisfac- 
lory.  For  the  analyfis  we  are  to  defcribe,  depends 
not  on  any  difputed  principles,  but  on  thofe  of  prac¬ 
tical  geometry  applied  to  the  heavens. 

4,  Experience  has  taught  us  feveral  ways  of  form¬ 
ing  a  judgment  concerning  the  diftances  of  objeds, 
when  they  are  not  very  remote  from  us  *,  as  by  the 
different  difpofition  of  our  eyes  when  we  look  at  a 
near  objed  with  both  ;  it  being  manifeft  that  when 
the  objed  is  near,  the  eyes  muft  be  turned  more 
towards  each  other,  in  order  that  they  may  be  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  fame  point  of  it,  than  when  it  is 
at  a  greater  diftance.  We  foon  learn  from  expe* 
ijence,  likewife,  that  when  the  object  is  very  near, 
the  image  is  obfcure  and  confufed,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  (train  the  eye  to  render  it  tolerably  diftind.  The 
image  is  alfo  found  to  be  more  luminous  and  bright 
when  the  objed  is  near  than  when  it  is  remote.  But 
the  moft  ufual  way  of  eftimating  the  diftance  is  from 
the  intervening  objeds ;  or,  when  the  objed  itfelf  is 
of  a  kind,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted,  by  the 
bulk  its  image  bears  in  the  pidure  upon  the  retina . 
By  thefe,  and  perhaps  other  methods,  we  are  enabled 
to  form  fome  judgment  of  the  diftance  of  near  ob¬ 
jeds  *.  But  when  they  are  very  remote9  and  no 

objeds 

#  A  learned  author,  of  a  diftinguifhed  character,  begins  an 
ingenious  treatife  upon  this  fubjedt,  by  obferving,  **  it  is,  I 
•*  think,  agreed  by  all,  that  diftance,  of  itfelf  and  immediately, 
st  cannot  be  feen.  For  diftance  being  a  line  diredled  end  wife 

to  the  eye,  it  projedls  only  one  point  in  the  fund  of  the  eye, 

which  point  remains  invariably  the  fame,  whether  the  dife 
«c  tance  be  longer  or  (hoyter.”  The  diftance  here  fpoken  of,  is 
diftance  from  the  eye  ;  and  what  is  faid  of  it  is  not  to  be  ap-* 
plied  to  diftance  in  general.  The  apparent  diftance  of  two  ftars 
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obje£ts  intervene,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  celeflial  bodies* 
thefe  methods  fail  us,  the  lenfe  is  at  a  lofs  in  com¬ 
paring  their  diftances  together,  and  is  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  which  are  greater  or  lefs,  without  the  aid  of 
geometry,  or  fome  equivalent  art.  In  fuch  cafes, 
therefore,  the  objects  are  all  referred  by  the  fenfe  to 
one  concave  furface.  Thus  the  clouds,  meteors, 
planets  and  ftars  of  all  kinds,  appear  to  the  fenfe  in 
one  concave  furface  of  heaven,  though  there  be  the 
greateft  variety  in  their  real  diftances.  It  is  in  thefe 
cales  that  practical  geometry  brings  us  its  necefiary 
and  fare  aid.  By  it  we  foon  find  that  the  clouds  are 
not  only  nearer  us  than  the  celeftial  bodies,  which 
they  often  cover  from  us,  but  that  their  diftance  is 
only  of  a  few  miles  a  final!  change  of  the  place 
producing  a  great  change  in  their  pofition  with  re- 
fpedt  to  us,  while  thofe  that  are  feen  by  us  at  one 
place  are  different  in  pofition  from  thofe  that  are 
feen  at  the  fame  time  in  places  remote  from  it.  We 
foon  perceive  that  the  moon  is  at  a  vaftly  greater  dif¬ 
tance  ;  becaufe  fhe  is  feen  over  one  half  of  the  earth 
at  once,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  direction,  or  in  the 
fame  fituation  among  the  fixed  ftars.  We  eafily 
learn  that  the  moon  is  at  a  lefs  diftance  from  us  than 
the  fun,  becaufe  by  coming  between  us  and  the  fun 
fhe  produces  the  folar  eclipfes  *  and  that  Venus  and 

is  capable  of  the  fame  varieties  as  any  other  quantity  or  mag¬ 
nitude.  Viable  magnitudes  conlift  of  parts  into  which  they  may 
be  refolved  as  well  as  tangible  magnitudes,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  former  may  be  affigned  as  well  as  of  the  latter ;  fo  that 
this  author  goes  too  far,  when  he  tells  us  that  vifible  magnitudes 
are  to  be  no  more  accounted  the  objeft  of  geometry  than  words; 
and  when  he  concludes  of  diltance  in  general,  what  had  only 
been  Ihewn  of  diltance  cbrefted  “  end-wife  to  the  eye  and 
pretends  <«  to  demonlirate  that  the  ideas  of  fpace,  outnefs,  and 
*(  things  placed  at  a  diltance,  are  net,  flri&iy  fpeaking,  the  ob- 
je&of  fight ;  and  arc  not  other  wife  perceived  by  the  eye  than 
“  by  the  ear.” 

Mercury 
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Mercury  are  nearer  to  us  in  their  inferior  conjunc¬ 
tions  than  the  fun,  becaufe  they  are  then  feen  as  dark 
fpots  upon  his  difk.  If  our  instruments  were  abfo- 
luteiy  perfect,  and  our  obfervations  could  be  made 
with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  then  each  celeftial  body 
might  have  its  diftance  precifely  afcertained,  and 
the  whole  dilpofition  of  the  fyftem  might  be  exactly 
known.  But  this  fubjedt  being  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  in  our  prefent  analyfis ,  it  deferves  fome  far¬ 
ther  illuft  ration.  v 

\ 

5.  Let  a  and  c  (Plate  III.  Fig .  50.)  reprefent  two 
fpedtators,  or  two  different  ftations  of  the  fame  fpec- 
tator,  d  the  objedt  or  phenomenon  whole  diftance 
is  required.  This  objedt  appears  to  the  fpedlator  at 
a  in  the  right  line  a  d  f,  and  to  the  fpedtator  at  c 
in  the  right  line  cde;  the  angle  contained  by  which, 
adc,  ftiews  how  much  the  pofition  of  the  objedt  d 
varies  with  refpedt  to  the  two  fpedtators.  When  this 
angle  is  great,  the  diftance  a  d  bears  not  a  great 
proportion  to  a  c  ;  but  when  this  angle  is  very  fmall, 
as  when  the  objedt  is  removed  from  d  to  h,  then  its 
diftance  from  a  muft  be  much  greater  than  a  c  the 
diftance  of  the  two  fpedtators  or  ftations  ;  becaufe 
a  c  is  always  to  a  d,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  adc 
to  the  fine  of  a  c  d,  by  common  trigonometry. 
Thus  when  a  c  confifts  of  fome  miles,  and  d  repre- 
fents  a  cloud,  the  angle  a  d  c  is  found  to  be  conff- 
derable  ;  and  thence  we  learn  that  its  diftance  is  not 
very  great.  If  e  d  c  reprefeht  the  right  line  in  which 
the  fun  ftiines,  then  c  will  reprefent  the  jfhadow  of 
the  cloud  upon  the  plane  a  c  ;  and  the  proportion  of 
a  d  to  a  c  may  be  determined  by  obfervations  taken 
from  one  ftation  a.  But  tho’  the  right  line  a  c  con- 
lift  of  hundreds  of  miles,  if  h  reprefent  the  moon, 
it  is  found  that  the  angle  a  h  c  is  exceeding  fmall ; 
and  thence  we  conclude,  that  the  diftance  of  the 

moon 
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moon  is  not  to  be  exprefled  but  by  a  great  number 
of  miles. 

6.  Let  c  (Fig.  51.)  reprefent  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  a  a  place  upon  its  furface,  c  a  e  the  vertical 
line  of  this  place,  d  any  objed  or  phenomenon  in 
the  zenith ;  a  d  f  a  tangent  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth  at  a,  the  fenfible  horizon  at  that  place.  Then 
the  objed  d  being  fuppofed  to  projed  upon  the  fixed 
ftar  e ,  when  in  the  vertical  line,  to  a  fpedator  at  a 
as  well  as  at  c,  it  will  be  otherwife  when  the  objed 
d  comes  to  the  horizon  at  d.  For  tho*  the  centre 
c,  the  objed  d  and  the  ftar  e  (abftrading  from  their 
proper  motions)  be  ftill  in  a  ftrait  line,  yet  d  and  e 
are  no  longer  in  a  right  line  with  a  the  place  of  the 
fpedator:  but  while  d  appears  to  be  fet  at  f,  the 
ftar  appears  ftill  elevated  above  the  horizon  by  the 
arc  e  f,  which  meafures  the  angle  edf,  or  adc; 
the  fine  of  which  is  to  the  radius,  as  c  a  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  earth  is  to  c  d  the  diftance  of  -  the 
objed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  This  angle 
a  d  c  is  what  is  called  the  horizontal  par  allay:  of  the 
objed  or  phenomenon,  and  fhews  under  what  angle 
the  femidiameter  of  the  earth  c  a  would  appear  if 
viewed  at  the  diftance  of  the  objed  c  d.  And  to 
find  this  horizontal  parallax  of  any  objed,  is  no  more 
than  to  determine  how  great  (or  under  how  many 
minutes  and  feconds )  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth 
would  appear  viewed  at  that  objed.  Suppofe  any 
number  of  objeds  in  the  right  line  a  f,  as  d,  g,h; 
and  fpedators  at  each  of  thefe  viewing  the  femi« 
diameter  of  the  earth  c  a  ;  it  will  appear  to  them 
under  the  refpedive  angles  cda,cga,cha,  which 
are  the  refpedive  parallaxes  of  thofe  objeds,  and 
which  gradually  decreafe  as  their  diftances  increafe* 
We  difcover  therefore  the  diftances  of  thofe  objeds 
by  determining  what  appearance,  as  to  bulk  or  ap¬ 
parent 
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parent  magnitude,  the  earth’s  femidiameter  makes 
at  thofe  objects :  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  method 
is  well  founded,  it  being  manifeft,  that  the  diftances 
at  which  the  earth  appears  great  to  a  fpedtator  mu  ft 
be  lefs,  and  that  thofe  diftances  at  which  the  earth 
appears  fmall  to  him  muft  be  greater.  Thus  to  a 
fpe&ator  carried  to  a  few  hundred  miles  diftance 
only,  the  earth  would  appear  very  large ;  to  a  fpec- 
tator  at  the  moon,  the  femidiameter  of  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  under  an  angle  lefs  than  a  degree  ;  to  a  fpedta- 
tor  at  Venus ,  of  much  about  the  fame  bignefs  as 
Venus  appears  to  11s  *,  and  to  a  fpedtator  as  remote  as 
Jupiter  or  Saturn  it  would  hardly  be  vifible  at  all* 
unlefs  his  fenfe  was  more  acute  than  ours,  or  aftifted 
by  art.  And  as,  when  the  proportion  of  the  diftance 
of  the  fpeftator  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  its 
femidiameter  is  known,  it  is  eafily  afcertained  how 
great  an  appearance  the  earth  will  make  to  that  fpec^ 
tator  ;  fo  converfely,  when  this  appearance  is  deter¬ 
mined,  it  is  eafy  to  aftign  the  fpe&atar’s  diftance 
from  it. 

% 

7.  In  this  manner,  menfuration  is  carried  from 
the  earth  to  the  heavens  ^  and  the  diftances  of  the 
celeftial  bodies  compared  with  femid;ameters  of  the 
earth,  and  with  one  another.  For  the  further  il- 
luftration  of  what  is  of  fuch  importance  in  aftrono- 
my,  a  fcience  that  affords  us  fo  noble  and  ex  ten  five 
views  of  nature,  let  us  imagine  a  fpedtator  at  a  view¬ 
ing  the  immenfe  expanfe  around  him,  while  a  right 
line  d  Ly  perpendicular  to  ad  and  equal  to  the  femi¬ 
diameter  of  the  earth,  moves  off  on  the  right  line 
a  f  from  the  leaft  to  the  greateft  diftances ;  then  the. 
parallax  belonging  to  any  diftance  is  nothing  elfe  than 
the  angle  which  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth  at  that 
diftance  fubtends  to  the  fpedtator  at  a.  Thus  the 
parallaxes  belonging  to  the  feveral  diftances  ad,ag, 

a  H, 
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a  h,  are  the  refpeftive  angles  dal,  c  a  m, 

h  a  n,  &c  *,  which  meafure  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth  viewed,  at  thofe 
diftances,  by  a  fpedlator  at  a.  While  we  fuppofe 
this  femidiameter  to  be  carried  off  in  infinitum ,  thefe 
apparent  magnitudes  gradually  decreafe,  nearly  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  diflance  increafes.  The 
parallaxes  decreafe  in  the  fame  manner  j  and  a  fcale 
of  the  one  affords  us  a  fcale  of  the  other.  Ir  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that,  from  the  moment  any  objedt  departs 
from  the  vertical  line,  it  appears  to  a  fpeflator  at  a 
depreffed  towards  the  horizon,  and  is  the  more  de- 
preffed  in  proportion  as  it  is  nearer  to  him.  The 
true  place  of  the  object  d  is  at  e,  where  it  would  be 
feen  from  the  centre  c  ;  but  its  apparent  place  to  a 
fpeclator  at  a  is  at  f,  and  its  depreffion  or  parallax 
is  meafured  by  the  arc  e  f,  or  by  the  angle  e  d  f 
equal  to  a  d  c.  Now,  in  order  to  find  this  depref- 
lion,  it  is  fufficient  to  make  life  of  the  fixed  (tar  e, 
which  has  no  fenfible  parallax,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
be  in  conjunction  with  the  objedt  in  the  vertical  line 
a  T;  for  the  depreffion  of  the  objedt  d  below  the 
ftar  e,  viewed  from  a,  gives  the  parallax.  By  pro- 
ceifes  of  this  kind,  it  is  found,  from  afironomical 
obfervations,  that  the  mean  diflance  of  the  moon 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  about  6oi  femi- 
diameters  of  the  earth. 

.8.  The  figure  of  a  body  is  more  eafily  known 
when  we  are  able  to  view  it  from  great  diilances  than 
from  very  fmall  ones  *,  becaufe  when  it  is  at  a  great 
diflance,  the  eye  takes  in  a  confiderable  portion  of 
it  in  one  view,  from  which  the  figure  of  the  whole 
is  more  eafily  collected  :  whereas  when  it  is  viewed 
at  a  fmall  diflance,  fmall  irregularities  on  its  furrace 
have  too  great  an  effect  upon  me  fenfe,  and  are  apt 
to  miflead  us  in  our  judgment  concerning  the  whole. 
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It  is  very  eafy  to  fee,  for  example,  that  the  fun  and 
moon  are  globular,  becaufe  in  all  pofitions  they  con- 
ftantly  appear  to  us  as  bounded  by  a  circle,  a  pro¬ 
perty  which  belongs  to  the  fphere  or  globe  alone. 
But  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  not  fo  eafily  difcovered 
by  us5  becaufe  the  largeft  views  we  are  able  to  take 
of  it,  from  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains,  bear 
a  fmall  proportion  to  the  whole  furface  ;  and  the 
curvature  or  fphericity  is  hardly  fenfible  in  thofe 
profpeds  of  it.  However,  we  have  undoubted 
proofs  that  the  earth  is  globular,  though  not  exadly 
fpherical.  We  are  allured  that  the  meridian  fedions 
of  the  earth,  or  fedions  thro5  its  poles,  are  circular, 
becaufe,  as  we  go  fouth wards  the  northern  ftars  are 
deprefied,  and  the  fouthern  ftars  elevated,  nearly  in 
a  regular  courfe  >  fo  that  a  degree  of  depreftion  of 
the  former,  or  elevation  of  the  latter,  always  cor- 
refponcls  to  60  Italian  or  geographical  miles  on  the 
meridian ;  whence  we  conclude,  that  a  meridian 
fedion  of  the  earth  is  a  circle,  a  degree  of  which  is 
60  fuch  miles,  and  the  whole  circumference  is  60  x 
360,  or  21600,  of  the  fame  miles.  At  the  equa¬ 
tor,  both  the  poles  are  in  the  horizon  ;  as  we  remove 
northwards,  the  northern  pole  rifes  till  we  come  to 
the  pole  of  the  earth,  where  the  celeftial  pole  is  in 
the  zenith  ;  and,  in  general,  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  increafes  gradually  and  regularly  with  the  dif* 
tance  from  the  equator.  The  equator  and  its  paral¬ 
lels  appear  to  be  circular  from  the  regular  daily  pro- 
grefs  of  light,  from  eaft  to  weft,  along  their  furface. 
The  fun  arrives  at  the  meridian  of  places  that  are 
more  eafterly,  fooner  than  to  the  meridian  of  thofe 
that  are  towards  the  weft,  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
tancc  of  the  meridians  rneafured  upon  the  equator. 
The  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  appears  likewife 
from  levelling ,  where  it  is  found  neceftary  to  make 
an  allowance  for  the  difference  between  the  apparent 

and 
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and  the  true  level  ;  the  former  being  a  plane  that 
touches  the  earth’s  furface,  the  latter  the  globular 
furface  itfelf,  which  falls  below  the  tangent  plane, 

9.  But  we  have  the  plained;  and  mod;  dmple  proof 
of  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth,  from  that  of  its 
fhadow  projefted  on  the  moon  in  a  lunar  eclipfe. 
For  this  fhadow  being  always  bounded  by  an  arc  of 
a  circle,  it  follows  that  the  earth  which  projects  it  is 
of  a  fpherical  figure.  If  there  was  any  remarkable 
angle,  or  very  confiderable  irregular  protuberance* 
on  the  earth,  it  would,  on  feme  occafion  or  other, 
appear  by  the  fhadow.  The  mountains,  indeed,  are 
irregularities  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ,  but  they 
bear  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  its  vail  bulk,  that  they 
make  no  appearance  upon  its  fhadow.  There  is 
likewife  a  gradual  riling  from  the  fea-fhore  towards 
the  inland  parts  of  the  great  continents  •,  as  in 
Europe  from  the  fhores  of  the  ocean,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  the  Euxine  fea,  towards  Switzerland  \  but 
this  gradual  rifing  is  fmall,  and  has  little  effect  on 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  If  it  was  confiderable,  it 
would  carry  the  inland  parts  too  high  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  ^  but  it  is  fufficient  for  giving  a  courfe  to  the 
rivers,  and  preferving  the  beautiful  circulation  of 
water,  fo  neceffary  to  the  good  condition  of  this 
globe  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  continents  has  been 
probably  contrived  with  a  view  to  this  great  purpofe* 
Upon  the  whole,  the  earth  is  evidently  globular  tho* 
not  an  exa &  fphere,  and  if  feen  at  a  diffance  would 
appear  to  us  as  the  fun  or  moon  ;  that  is,  always 
terminated  by  a  circular  figure,  unlefs  this  diftance 
was  fo  great  as  to  make  it  appear  like  Venus  or  Mars  * 
when,  in  confequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  diameter,  the  whole  furface  would  appear  to 
be  crowded  in  one  point,  and  the  Alps ,  Pyrenees ,  and 
even  the  diftant  Cordelier  as,  would  reflect  undiftm- 
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guifhed  rays.  At  fuch  diftances  its  figure  could  not 
be  difcerned  by  fenfe,  unlefs  it  was  afiifted  by  a  tele- 
fcope,  or  fome  equivalent  inftrument. 

io.  The  ocean,  which  covers  a  great  part  of  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  is  more  accurately  globular  than 
the  folid  parts ;  and  it  is  manifefl  that  this  arifes  from 
the  gravitation  of  its  parts  towards  the  earth,  adting 
in  right  lines  perpendicular  to  its  furface.  For  if  its 
direction  formed  an  acute  angle  with  the  furface,  the 
fluid  water  would  neceflarily  move  towards  that  fide, 
and  could  not  be  in  ^equilibria  till  the  diredtion  of 
gravity  became  perpendicular  to  the  furface  every 
where,  fo  as  to  give  no  inclination  to  the  fluid  to 
move  towards  either  fide.  The  perpendiculars  to  a 
fpherical  furface  meet  all  in  the  centre  of  the  fphere. 
Therefore,  iince  the  earth  is  nearly  a  fphere,  the  di¬ 
redtion  of  the  gravity  is  nearly  towards  its  centre  ; 
not  as  if  there  was  really  any  virtue  or  charm  in  the 
point  called  the  centre,  by  which  it  attradted  bodies, 
but  becaufe  this  is  the  refult  of  the  gravitation  of 
bodies  towards  all  the  parts  of  which  the  earth  con- 
fills ;  as  will  appear  more  fully  afterwards.  The 
diredtion  of  gravity  is  not  any  one  fixed  or  deter¬ 
mined  one,  as  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  imagine ;  nor  is 
there  any  occafion  for  pillars  or  inftruments  of  any 
kind  to  fupport  the  earth ;  that  diredtion  being  al¬ 
ways  downwards  which  is  towards  the  centre,  or  (to 
fpeak  more  accurately)  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
fluid  furface  or  level,  on  the  concave  fide ;  and  that 
diredtion  being  upwards  which  lies  in  a  perpendicular 
to  the  furface  on  the  convex  fide.  Was  the  earth 
all  fluid,  all  the  furface  would  be  on  one  level,  and 
no  one  part  would  have  a  pre-eminence  above  the 
reft  in  this  refpedt  ;  and  bodies  would  be  fuftained 
by  the  earth  equally  round  all  its  furface  with  equal 
fi minds  and  fecurity.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty 
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in  conceiving  that  there  are  Antipodes  %  and  it  appears 
equally  ablurd  that  bodies  fhould  fall  off  from  any 
other  part  of  the  earth,  as  that  they  fhould  rife  here 
into  the  air. 

1 1.  This  principle  of  gravity  extends  to  all  bodies 
around  the  earth.  For  the  gravity  of  the  air  being 
eftablifhed  beyond  all  difpute,  by  the  celebrated  ex¬ 
periments  of  Galileo  and  T orricelli ,  and  many  others 
of  the  fame  kind,  it  eafily  appears  that  all  terreftrial 
bodies  whatfoever  are  heavy,  or  gravitate  towards 
the  earth  ;  and  that  the  apparent  levity  of  fome  of 
them  proceeds  only  from  the  greater  gravity  of  the 
ambient  air,  which  makes  them  rife  upwards,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  cork  riles  in  water,  and  lead  in 
quick-filver  •,  or  from  their  being  carried  off  by  fome 
medium  entangled  in  its  parts.  The  gravity  of  ter- 
reftrial  bodies  mud;  the  rather  be  allowed  to  be  uni- 
verfal,  becaufe,  by  the  molt  accurate  experiments, 
it  is  always  found  to  obferve  the  fame  proportion  as 
their  quantities  of  matter  ;  and  not  to  depend  on  the 
figure  or  bulk  of  bodies,  or  the  contexture  of  their 
parts,  but  always  to  meafure  their  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter,  and  to  be  meafured  by  it  only,  abftrabting  from 
the  influence  of  the  medium  in  which  they  fwim. 
For  gravity  always  generates  the  fame  velocity,  in 
bodies  of  ail  forts,  in  the  fame  time  *,  and  therefore 
niuft  a£t  equally  on  equal  portions  of  matter,  and 
on  a  greater  portion  with  a  force  proportionally 
greater.  The  direction  of  this  power  is  nearly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  *,  for,  at  prefen t,  we 
abftradt  from  the  variation  of  its  figure  from  that  of 
a  perfect  fphere,  ariflng  from  its  motion  on  its  axis. 
The  force  of  this  power  is  fuch,  that  it  carries  all 
bodies  downwards  about  1 feet,  of  Paris  mea* 
fure,  in  a  fecond  of  time.  This  is  the  refult  of  ac¬ 
curate  experiments  j  every  body  would  fall  juft  fa 
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much  if  it  defcended  freely  in  the  plumb-line,  or 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  met  with  no  re- 
fiftance  from  the  air  or  ambient  medium.  When  a 
body  is  projected  in  a  right  line  that  is  not  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  horizon,  it  moves  in  a  curve,  but  fo  as 
to  fall  always  below  the  point  in  the  line  of  projec¬ 
tion  which  is  diredtly  over  it,  as  much  as  it  would 
have  fallen  by  defending  freely  in  the  perpendicular 
in  the  fame  time ;  provided  we  fuppofe  gravity  to 
aft  in  parallel  lines,  as  was  ufual  before  Sir  Ifaae 
Newton  found  it  neceffary  to  coniider  this  fubjeft 
more  accurately,  and  which  may  be  admitted,  with¬ 
out  any  fenfible  error,  in  Rich  motions  as  our  engines 
are  able  to  produce. 

12.  The  globular  figure  of  the  earth,  with  the 
direction  and  force  of  gravity,  being  difcovered  by 
this  analyjis ,  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  may  be 
thence  deduced  by  the  Synthetic  method.  The  whole 
doftrine  of  the  fphere  may  be  explained  from  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  either  in  the  Pythagorean  or 
Ptolemaic  fyftem.  As  the  fun  appears  to  go  round  the 
whole  circle  of  360  degrees  in  24  hours,  fo  in  one 
hour  he  appears  to  defcribe  15  degrees,  and  one  de¬ 
gree  in  4  minutes  of  time,  on  the  equator  or  its  pa¬ 
rallels.  Hence  the  diftance  of  meridians  at  two 
places,  meal ured  upon  the  equator,  or  their  differ¬ 
ence  of  longitude,  being  known,  it  is  eafy  to  com¬ 
pute  how  much  the  hours  at  one  place  precede  the 
fame  hours  at  the  other,  by  allowing  four  minutes  of 
time  for  each  degree  of  that  diftance  j  and  converfe- 
ly,  the  difference  of  time  being  given,  the  difference 
of  longitude  is  computed  by  allowing  one  degree 
for  each  four  minutes  of  time,  and  proportionally  in 
greater  or  leffer  differences.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
the  hours  of  the  day,  which  are  fucceffive  in  any  one 
place,  are  co-exiftent  when  you  take  in  the  whole 
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globe  ;  fo  that  no  hour  of  the  day  can  be  affigned, 
but  a  meridian  can  be  likewife  affigned  where  it  is 
that  hour  at  this  prefent  time.  The  fenjible  horizon 
of  any  place  is  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plumb- 
line  at  that  place,  and  tangent  to  the  earth’s  furface 
there.  The  rational  horizon  is  a  plane  through  the 
earth’s  centre  parallel  to  this,  whofe  poles  are  the 
zenith  and  nadir  %  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  north 
and  fouth  poles  of  the  world  are  the  poles  of  the 
equator.  The  particular  phenomena  of  places  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  pofition  of  their  horizon  with  refpedt 
to  the  circles  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
fun  and  liars.  The  horizon  of  a  place  at  the  equa¬ 
tor  palfes  through  the  poles,  and  divides  equally  the 
equator  and  its  parallels.  Hence  the  days  and 
nights  are  always  equal  in  fuch  places,  and  each  of 
the  liars  performs  one  half  of  its  revolution  above 
their  horizon,  and  the  other  half  under  it.  The 
circles  of  diurnal  motion  are  all  perpendicular  to 
their  horizon,  and  therefore  they  are  faid  to  be  in  a 
right  fphere.  When  the  fun  moves  in  the  equator, 
he  rifes  diredlly  from  their  horizon  to  their  zenith, 
and  then  defcends  diredlly  to  their  horizon  again  ;  in 
other  cafes,  after  riling  perpendicularly,  h£  Hopes 
away  in  his  parallel  towards  the  north  or  fodth  fide 
of  their  zenith,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  ; 
which  mull  be  a  confiderable  relief  to  them,  as  the 
heat  mull  thereby  be  abated.  At  the  poles,  their 
horizon  coincides  with  the  equator ;  fo  chat  the 
northern  celellial  hemifphere  mull  be  always  in  view 
of  the  northern  pole,  being  above  their  horizon, 
while  no  part  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere  is  vifible  to 
them,  being  always  beneath  it.  The  circles  of  the 
diurnal  motion  being  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
confequently  to  their  horizon,  the  lun  and  ftars  ap¬ 
pear  to  them  to  move  in  parallels  to  their  horizon  ; 
the  fixed  liars  never  rife  nor  fet,  and  the  fun  rifes  at 
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the  vernal  equinox  and  fets  at  the  autumnal ;  fo  that 
they  have  day  for  one  half  year  and  night  for  the 
other.  They  are  faid  to  be  under  a  parallel  fphere , 
In  intermediate  places,  the  circles  of  the  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion  are  oblique  to  their  horizon  ;  one  pole  is  always 
elevated  above  it  by  an  arc  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  and  the  other  pole  is  deprefied  under  it  by 
an  equal  arc.  All  the  liars  whole  diftance  from  the 
elevated  pole  exceeds  not  the  latitude  of  the  place 
are  constantly  above  their  horizon  *,  and  thofe  within 
the  fame  diftance  of  the  other  pole  are  deprefied  un¬ 
der  it,  and  are  never  vilible  to  them.  The  equator 
and  horizon  being  great  circles  divide  each  other 
equally,  whence  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  every¬ 
where  when  the  fun  defcribes  the  celeftial  equator. 
But  when  the  fun  is  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  ele¬ 
vated  pole,  a  greater  portion  of  his  parallel  is  above 
the  horizon  than  under  it,  and  therefore  the  days  are 
longer  than  the  nights :  and  when  the  fun  is  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  equator,  a  greater  portion  of  his 
diurnal  parallel  is  below  the  horizon  than  above  it ; 
and  consequently  the  nights  are  longer  than  the  days. 
Thefe  are  laid  to  be  under  an  oblique  fphere.  In  all 
thole  different  places,  the  time  in  which  they  have 
day  (that  is,  when  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  above  the 
horizon)  is  equal  to  the  time  in  which  they  have 
night,  or  when  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  beneath  their 
horizon,  taking  the  whole  year  together ;  abftrading 
from  the  effects  of  refradion  and  the  elliptic  figure 
of  the  earth’s  orbit,  which  are  not  confidered  in  the 
dodrine  of  the  fphere.  But  thefe  equal  times  are 
diftributed  with  a  good  deal  of  variety.  At  the 
equator  they  have  12  hours  day  and  12  hours  night, 
perpetually  fucceeding  each  other.  At  the  poles 
they  have  their  day  all  at  once  and  their  night  at 
pnce,  each  of  half  a  year.  In  intermediate  places.* 
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the  length  of  their  days  at  one  feafon  is  compensated 
by  the  length  of  the  nights  at  another.  Within  the 
polar  circles,  they  have  the  fun  continually  for  Some 
days,  or  weeks,  circulating  above  their  horizon ; 
but,  in  the  oppofite  feafon  of  the  year,  he  continues 
as  long  beneath  their  horizon  ;  and  thus  the  equality 
of  the  times  of  day  and  night  is  preferved,  when 
we  abftradt  from  the  fun’s  having  a  fenfible  dia¬ 
meter,  from  the  effects  of  refradion  and  twilight, 
and  the  elliptic  figure  of  the  earth’s  orbit  *,  but,  in 
confequence  of  thefe,  the  time  in  which  they  have 
day  confiderably  exceeds  what  is  commonly  called 
night,  particularly  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
amplitude  of  the  fun,  or  his  range  upon  the  horizon, 
has  likewife  great  varieties,  which  are  eafily  deduced 
from  the  fame  principles.  It  is  leaft  at  the  equator, 
amounting  there  to  230  29'  on  each  fide,  towards 
the  north  and  South  of  the  eaft  and  weft  points.  In 
the  latitude  of  56°  it  amounts  to  above  45°,  on 
each  fide  of  the  fame  points ;  and  the  arc  between 
the  moft  northern  and  Southern  points  where  he  riles, 
and  lets,  is  above  a  quadrant.  At  the  polar  circles, 
his  range  on  the  horizon  is  the  whole  Semicircle  from 
north  to  South.  A  circle  perpendicular  to  the  meri¬ 
dian  and  horizon  is  called  the  prime  vertical ,  and, 
being  a  great  circle,  it  cuts  the  equator  equally,  and 
all  places  that  are  under  it  bear  due  eaft  or  weft  from 
us ;  whence  many  of  the  geographical  paradoxes  are 
explained.  The  art  of  dialling  is  deduced  from  the 
lame  principles.  The  moft  Simple  kind  of  dial  is 
an  equinoctial  one,  where  the  Shadow  is  received 
upon  a  plane  parallel  to  the  circles  of  the  fun’s  diur¬ 
nal  motion,  and  is  projected  by  a  Jlylus ,  or  right 
line,  perpendicular  to  thofe  planes.  Becaufe  the  fun 
moves  over  equal  arcs  on  its  parallel  in  equal  times, 
the  motion  of  the  Shadow  in  this  dial  muft  likewife 
jbe  uniform,  So  that  the  intervals  between  the  hours 
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mud  be  equal ;  which  is  therefore  made  by  dividing 
a  circle  into  24  equal  parts.  The  condruCtion  of 
other  dials  is  eafily  deduced  from  this  :  but  our  de- 
fign  obliges  us  to  mention  thefe  things  very  briefly. 
"We  have  a  remarkable  inftanee  of  the  beauty  of 
truth  when  we  obferve  what  a  variety  of  phenomena 
arife  from  fo  few  Ample  principles  as  the  fpherical 
figure  of  the  earth,  its  diurnal  motion,  and  the  ob¬ 
liquity  of  its  axis,  as  we  take  a  furvey  of  the  earth 
from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  or  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  poles,  and  attend  to  the  phenomena  of 
heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  day  and  night, 
and  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  flrars.  A  diver- 
fity  of  phenomena  fo  very  great,  ariflng  from  two 
principles  of  fo  Ample  a  nature,  affords  a  curious 
speculation  to  the  under  {landing,  as  well  as  a  plead 
ing  entertainment  to  the  imagination,  and  ferves  to 
fugged  the  admirable  fertility  of  which  nature  is  ca¬ 
pable  in  its  productions  ;  infomuch  that  upon  one 
globe  we  have  fome  image  or  reprefentation,  in  the 
climates  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  of  that  great 
variety  that  we  may  fuppofe  to  take  place  in  the 
folar  fydem,  from  Mercury ,  the  neareft  and  hotted, 
to  Saturn ,  the  remoted  and  colded  of  all  the 
planets. 

13.  Tho’  the  do&rine  of  the  fphere  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  the  Ptolemaic ,  as  well  as  from  the 
Pythagorean  or  Copernican  fydem,  by  fuppofmg  the 
primum  mobile  to  penetrate  the  whole  univerfe  (the 
earth  and  its  appendicles  only  excepted)  and  to  carry 
every  thing  round  the  earth’s  axis  every  day  ;  yet 
this  hypothefis,  to  every  thinking  perfon  who  has 
not  devoted  his  judgment  entirely  to  the  prejudices 
of  fenfe  or  dictates  of  fuperftition,  appears  fo  very 
abfurd,  that  it  is  now  almod  univerfally  exploded. 
The  motions  of  the  comet s9  performed  with  fo  much 
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freedom  in  the  celeftial  fpaces,  fhew  us  that  the  folid 
orbs  are  imaginary,  and  that  there  can  be  no  fuch 
universal  mover  that  carries  all  the  univerfe  along 

O 

with  it :  nor  is  there  any  axis  upon  which  this  im- 
menfe  machine  can  be  fuppofed  to  turn.  The  pro¬ 
digious  velocity,  which,  according  to  this  dodtrine, 
mu  ft  be  afcribed  to  the  remote  fixed  ftars,  cannot 
but  fhock  thole  that  have  any  juft  notion  of  the  vaft 
extent  of  the  univerfe.  The  afcribing  lb  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  pre-eminence  to  the  earth,  to  which  it  appears 
to  have  no  title,  argues  a  partiality  unworthy  of  phi- 
lofophers  •,  efpecially  fince  we  fee  that  moft  of  the 
other  bodies  of  the  fyftem,  even  the  fun  himfelf, 
turn  round  upon  their  axes,  which  would  induce  us, 
if  we  were  upon  the  furface  of  any  of  them,  to 
afcribe  the  fame  pre-eminence  to  that  one,  and  to 
place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  whole.  But  beftdes  thefe 
^nd  other  confiderations,  the  retardation  of  pendu¬ 
lums  carried  to  the  equator,  with  the  increafe  of  the 
degrees  of  the  meridian  from  thence  to  the  poles,  are 
observations  that  demon ftrate  a  centrifugal  force, 
greateft  at  the  equator,  and  gradually  diminifhing 
towards  either  pole,  where  it  vanilhes.  Now  this 
centrifugal  force  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis ;  therefore,  in 
treating  of  the  celeftial  motions,  we  fhall  entirely 
abftradt  from  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the 
planets,  as  pertaining  to  the  earth  only  :  and  thus 
our  analyfis  of  the  caufes  that  produce  the  celeftial 
motions  is  founded  on  the  real  ftate  of  things,  and 
not  on  fallacious  appearances. 

14.  The  dodtrine  of  the  fphere  is  eafily  deduced 
from  thefe  true  motions.  One  half  of  the  earth  is 
illuminated  by  the  fun  at  all  times,  and  the  other 
half  always  deprived  of  his  light.  The  boundary 
of  light  and  darknds  is  a  great  circle  of  the  earth. 
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It  is  day  at  any  place  while  it  revolves  in  the  illumi¬ 
nated  part,  but  night  while  it  moves  in  the  part  that 
is  hid  from  the  fun’s  rays.  The  diurnal  motion  is 
from  weft  to  eaft,  and  the  fun  rifes  to  any  place 
when  it  arrives  at  the  boundary  of  light  and  dark- 
jnefs  on  the  weft-Tide,  and  fets  when  it  arrives  at  the 
fame  boundary  on  the  eaft.  The  point  where  a  right 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  fun  and  earth  cuts  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  is  that  which  has  the  fun  in  the 
vertex  or  zenith,  and  is  the  pole  or  middle  point  of 
the  illuminated  difk.  The  circle  defcribed  by  the 
earth’s  annual  motion,  or  the  fun’s  apparent  mo¬ 
tion,  is  the  ecliptic ;  and,  becaufe  the  axis  of  the 
earth  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  this  circle,  it  cuts  the 
equator  (in  an  angle  of  230  29  ),  and  the  two 
points  of  interfedtion  are  called  the  equinoctial  points  * 
in  which  the  fun  appears  when  the  axis  of  the  earth 
is  perpendicular  to  the  right  line  drawn  from  its  cen¬ 
tre  to  the  centre  of  the  fun.  Thofe  are  called  the 
folftitial  points  which  are  at  90°  diftance  from  the; 
former,  and  where  the  fun  appears  when  he  declines 
moft  towards  the  poles.  The  equator  being  a  great 
circle,  fo  as  to  be  equally  divided  by  the  boundary 
of  light  and  darknefs,  the  day  therefore  at  the  equa~ 
tor  is  always  equal  to  the  night.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  the  fun  appears  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tor,  the  northern  pole  muft  be  in  the  illumined  hemi- 
fphere ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  day  there  from  the  vernal 
to  the  autumnal  equinox,  but  that  they  muft  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  fun’s  light  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal  equinox  ;  and  that  it  is  the  contrary  at  the 
fouth  pole.  In  any  place  that  is  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  equator  with  that  which  has  the  fun  in  the  zenith, 
a  greater  part  of  the  parallel  to  the  equator  defcribed 
by  that  place  muft  be  in  the  illuminated  hemifphere 
than  in  the  other  ;  fo  that  the  day  muft  be  longer 
than  the  night :  but  it  is  the  contrary  when  the  place 
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is  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  equator,  and  then  the 
night  muft  be  longer  than  the  day.  In  the  fame 
manner  all  the  other  phenomena  of  the  do&rine  of 
the  fphere  may  be  deduced  from  the  true  motions  in 
the  iyftem. 

15.  We  have  given  a  fummary  account  of  what 
was  known  concerning  the  gravity  of  terreftrial  bo¬ 
dies,  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  As  the  figure  of  the 
earth  is  owing  to  this  principle  ;  fo,  as  Copernicus 
very  juftly  obferved  *,  it  is  highly  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  by  a  like  principle,  diffufed  from  the  fun 
and  planets,  their  figures  are  preferved  in  their  va¬ 
rious  motions.  Various  attempts  and  fchemes  have 
been  propofed,  for  explaining  the  nature  of  this 
power  and  its  caufe  ;  but  all  have  proved  unfucceff* 
ful.  Des  Cartes  deduced  it  from  the  centrifugal 
force  of  his  fubtle  matter  revolving  on  the  axis  of 
the  earth  ;  but  this  account  has  been  already  re¬ 
futed  f.  Others  confidered  it  as  a  fort  of  mag- 
netifm ;  but  the  powers  of  gravity  and  magnetifrxi 
differ  widely  in  moft  effential  circumftances.  Others 
derived  it  from  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere ;  al- 
tho’  the  air  is  fo  far  from  producing  gravity,  that  it 
conflantly  fubdudts  from  the  weight  of  bodies.  But 
all  we  want  to  conclude  here,  is,  that  this  power 
extends  univerfaily  to  all  forts  of  fen fible  bodies,  at 
or  near  the  earth’s  furface ;  and  that  it  has  thefe  two 
remarkable  properties ;  firft,  that  it  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies  •,  fecondly,  that 
it  adts  inceffantly  or  continually,  and  with  the  fame 
force  upon  a  body  that  is  already  in  motion  as  upon 
a  body  that  is  at  reft.  The  laft  property  appears 
from  hence,  that  it  produces  equal  accelerations  in 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  3.  §  2. 

f  See  Book  I.  Chap.  4,  §  4. 
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falling  bodies  in  equal  times.  Both  thefe  properties 
diftinguifli  it  from  fuch  caufes  as  are  wholly  mecha¬ 
nical  ;  which  either  adt  in  proportion  to  the  furface 
or  to  the  bulk  of  bodies,  and  produce  a  lefs  accele¬ 
ration  in  a  body  that  is  already  in  motion,  in  the 
diredtion  in  which  the  caufe  adts,  than  upon  a  body 
at  reft,  in  the  fame  time.  We  here  obferve  thefe 
things  concerning  gravity,  not  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mine  any  thing  concerning  its  caufe,  but  only  to 
pave  the  way  for  what  follows  concerning  the  uni- 
verfality  of  this  principle. 

CHAP  II. 

■  ■■■■■,,.  \ 

<£he  moon  is  a  heavy  body ,  and  gravitates  towards  the 
earth  in  the  fame  manner  as  terreflrial  bodies . 

1.  Os  I  R  Ijaac  Newton  confidering  that  the  power 
of  gravity  adts  equally  on  all  matter  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth  or  near  it,  that  it  is  not  fenftbly 
lefs  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains,  that  it  af- 
fedts  the  air  and  reaches  upward  to  the  utmoft  limits 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  that  it  cannot  be  owing  to 
the  influence  of  any  fenfible  terreftrial  matter;  he 
could  not  believe  that  it  broke  off  abruptly,  but  was 
induced,  on  thefe  grounds,  to  think  it  might  be  a 
more  general  principle,  and  extend  to  the  heavens ; 
fo  as  to  affedt  the  moon  at  leaft,  which  is  by  much 
the  neareft  to  us  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  fyftem.  The 
abfurdity  of  thole  who  had  taught  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  made  of  fome  inexplicable  fubftance, 
effentially  different  from  that  of  our  earth,  had  fuf- 
ficiently  appeared  from  modern  dildoveries :  the  phi- 
lofophers  no  longer  made  that  diftindtion,  which 
had  been  founded  on  fuperftition  and  vulgar  preju¬ 
dices  only.  The  earth  was  allowed  to  be  of  the 

number 
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number  of  the  planets,  and  the  planets  were  confi- 
dered  as  like  our  earth.  To  complete  this  refem- 
blance,  our  author  has  fhewn  that  they  confrft  of  the 
fame  heavy  gravitating  fubftance  of  which  the  earth 
is  formed. 

2.  The  effedts  of  the  power  of  gravity  upon  ter- 
reftrial  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  three  claffes  :  Fir  ft, 
in  confequence  of  it,  a  body  at  reft,  fupported  by 
the  ground,  or  fufpended  by  a  ftring  or  line  of  any 
kind,  or  that  is  any  way  kept  from  falling,  endea¬ 
vours,  however,  always  to  move  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes, 
its  gravity  is  meafured  by  the  prefture  of  the  quief- 
cent  body  upon  the  obftacle  that  hinders  its  motion. 
Secondly ,  when  a  body  defcends  in  the  vertical  or 
plumb-line,  its  motion  is  continually  accelerated,  in 
confequence  of  the  power  of  gravity’s  adting  incef- 
fantly  upon  it ;  or  if  it  be  projedted  upwards  in  the 
fame  right  line,  its  motion  is  continually  retarded, 
in  confequence  of  the  fame  power’s  adting  inceffantly 
upon  it  with  a  contrary  diredtion :  and,  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  force  of  gravity  is  meafured  by  the  ac¬ 
celeration  or  retardation  of  the  motion  produced  in  a 
given  time,  by  the  power  continued  uniformly  for 
that  time  :  but  if  the  body  defcend  or  afcend  along 
an  inclined  plane,  or  move  in  a  reftfting  medium, 
then,  in  meafuring  this  power,  due  regard  muft  be 
had  to  the  principles  of  mechanics  defcribed  in  the 
preceding  book,  i Thirdly,  When  a  body  is  projedted 
in  any  diredtion  different  from  the  vertical  line,  the 
direction  of  its  motion  is  continually  varied,  and  a 
curve  line  is  defcribed,  in  confequence  of  the  incef- 
fant  adtion  of  the  power  of  gravity,  which  in  fuch 
cafes  is  meafured  by  the  flexure  or  curvature  of  the 
line  defcribed  by  it ;  for  the  power  is  always  the 
greater,  ceteris  'paribus ,  the  more  it  bends  the  way 
or  courfe  of  the  body  from  the  tangent  or  diredtion 
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in  which  it  was  projected.  Effeds  of  the  power  of 
gravity,  of  each  kind,  fall  under  our  conflant  ob- 
fervation,  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  fame 
power  which  renders  bodies  heavy  while  they  are  at 
reft  accelerates  them  when  they  defcend  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  and  bends  their  motion  into  a  curve  line 
when  they  are  projeded  in  any  other  direction  than 
that  of  their  gravity.  But  we  have  accefs  to  judge 
of  the  powers  that  ad  on  the  celeftial  bodies  by  the 
effeds  of  the  laft  kind  only  :  we  fee  bodies  near  the 
earth  falling  towards  it ;  but  this  is  a  proof  of  the 
moon’s  gravity  that  cannot  be  had,  till  the  prefent 
Hate  of  thing’s  comes  to  its  diftolution.  When  a 
body  is  projeded  in  the  air,  we  do  not  fee  it  fall  in 
the  perpendicular  towards  the  earth,  but  we  fee  it 
falling  every  moment  from  the  tangent  to  the  curve, 
that  is,  from  the  diredion  in  which  it  would  have 
moved  if  its  gravity  had  not  aded  for  that  moment. 
And  this  proof  we  have  of  the  moon’s  gravity  :  for 
tho’  we  do  not  fee  her  falling  diredly  towards  the 
earth  in  a  right  line,  yet  we  obferve  her  defcending 
every  moment  towards  the  earth  from  the  right  line 
which  was  the  diredion  of  her  motion  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  moment ;  and  this  is  no  lefs  evidently  a 
proof  of  her  being  aded  upon  by  gravity,  or  fome 
power  like  to  it,  than  her  redilineal  defcent  would 
be,  was  (he  allowed  to  fall  freely  towards  the  earth. 

g.  If  we  had  engines' of  a  fufficient  force,  bodies 
might  be  projeded  from  them  fo  as  not  only  to  be 
carried  a  vaft  way  without  falling  to  the  earth,  butfo 
as  to  move  over  a  quarter  of  a  great  circle  of  it,  or 
(abftrading  from  the  effeds  of  the  air’s  refiftance) 
fo  as  to  move  round  the  whole  earth  without  touch¬ 
ing  it,  and,  after  returning  to  their  firft  place,  com¬ 
mence  a  new  revolution  with  the  fame  force  they 
firft  received  from  the  engine,  and  after  that  a  third. 
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and  thus  revolve  as  a  moon  or  fatellite  round  the 
earth  for  ever.  If  this  could  be  effected  near  the 
earth’s  furface  it  might  be  done  higher  in  the  air  or 
even  as  high  as  the  moon,  could  the  engine,  or  an 
equivalent  power,  be  carried  up  and  made  to  aft 
there.  By  increafmg  the  force  of  the  power,  a  body 
proportionally  larger  might  be  thus  projected  :  and, 
by  a  power  fufficiently  great,  a  heavy  body  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  moon  might  be  put  in  motion  at  firft ; 
which,  being  perpetually  reffrained  by  its  gravity 
from  going  off  in  a  right  line,  might  revolve  for 
ever  about  the  earth.  Thus  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  faw 
that  the  curvilineal  motion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit, 
and  of  any  projectile  at  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
were  phenomena  of  the  fame  kind,  and  might  be 
explained  from  the  fame  principle  extended  from  the 
earth  fo  as  to  reach  the  moon ;  and  that  the  moon 
was  only  a  greater  projedile  that  received  its  mo¬ 
tion,  in  the  beginning  of  things,  from  the  Almighty 
Author  of  the  univerie. 

4.  But  to  make  this  perfedtly  evident,  it  was 
iieceffary  to  fhew  that  the  powers  w7hich  ad  on  the 
moon,  and  on  projediles  near  the  earth,  and  bend 
their  motions  into  a  curve  line,  were  direded  to  the 
fame  centre,  and  agreed  in  the  quantity  of  their  force 
as  well  as  in  their  diredion.  All  we  know  of  force 
relates  to  its  diredion  or  quantity,  and  a  conftant  co¬ 
incidence  and  agreement  in  thefe  two  refpeds  is  fuf- 
ficient  ground  to  conclude  them  to  be  the  fame,  or 
fimilar,  phenomena  derived  from  the  fame,  or  from 
like  caufes.  It  was  fhewn  in  the  I  aft  chapter,  that 
the  gravity  of  heavy  bodies  is  direded  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth ;  and  it  appears  from  the  obfer- 
vations  of  aftronomers,  that  the  power  which  adts 
on  the  moon,  inceffantly  bending  her  motion  into  a 
curve,  is  diredted  towards  the  fame  centre :  for  they 
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find  that  the  moon  does  not  defcribe  an  exadt  circle 
about  the  earth  ;  but  an  ellipfe  or  oval ;  and  that  fhe 
approaches  to  the  earth,  and  then  recedes  from  it,  in 
every  revolution,  but  fo  as  to  have  her  motion  acce¬ 
lerated  while  fhe  approaches  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  retarded  as  Hie  recedes  from  it ;  which  is  an  in¬ 
dication  that  flie  is  acted  on  by  a  power  directed,  ac¬ 
curately  or  nearly,  towards  the  centre. 

5.  That  this  may  appear  more  fully,  let  us  flip- 
pofe  that  a  body  is  projefted  in  any  right  line,  and, 
if  no  new  force  aft  upon  it,  then  muft  it  proceed  in 
that  line,  defcribing  equal  ipaces  in  equal  times,  by 
the  firft  law  of  motion  ;  and  if  you  imagine  a  ray 
drawn  always  from  the  body  to  fome  fixed  point, 
that  is  not  in  the  line  of  its  motion,  while  the  body 
moves  over  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times,  that  ray  will 
defcribe  equal  triangular  fpaces  *  in  equal  times  ; 

*  All  the  reafoning  here  fuppofes  only  one  propofition  very 
generally  known,  that  “  triangles  on  the  fame  bafe,  or  on  equal 
bafes,  that  have  the  fame  height,  are  equal  to  each  other 
from  which  iteafily  follows,  1.  That  while  a  body  by  an  uni¬ 
form  motion  defcribes  the  line  a  f,  (Fig.  52.)  and  moves  over 
the  equal  parts  a  b,  b  c,  in  equal  times,  the  triangles  defcribed 
by  a  ray  drawn  always  from  the  body  to  the  given  point  s,  viz. 
asb.bsc,  muft  be  equal,  becaufe  their  bafes  ab,bg  are  equal, 
and  they  have  their  common  vertex  in  s.  2.  Suppofe  a  force  to 
aft  on  the  body  in  b,  directed  toward  s,  that  would  carry  it  to 
e,  if  it  afted  alone  upon  the  body,  in  the  fame  time  in  which 
the  body  by  its  uniform  motion  would  defcribe  b  c,  and  the 
body  will  now  defcribe  e  d  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram 
b  e  d  c  in  the  fame  time,  and  the  ray  drawn  from  the  body  to  s 
will  defcribe  the  triangle  b  s  d  equal  to  b  s  c,  becaufe  they  are 
on  the  fame  bafe  b  s  and  between  the  parallels  b  s,  c  d  ;  that 
is,  the  (pace  defcribed  now  by  the  ray  is  equal  to  the  fpace  that 
would  have  been  defcribed  by  it  if  no  new  force  had  afted  on  the 
body  b  :  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  fpace  defcribed  by  the 
ray  is  not  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  any  aftion  of  the  body  di- 
refted  towards  s,  and  therefore  the  ray  drawn  from  the  body  to 
s  will  flill  continue  to  defcribe  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times,  if  no 
new  force  aft  upon  it  but  what  is  direfted  towards  $. 

becaufe 
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becaufe  thefe  triangles,  defcribed  by  the  ray  in  equal 
times,  will  have  equal  bafes  on  the  line  of  projection, 
and  one  common  vertex  in  that  fixed  point.  Sup- 
pofe  next  that  a  force,  directed  to  the  fame  fixed 
point,  ads  upon  the  body,  and  it  will  now  be  car¬ 
ried  ouTof  the  firft  line  of  its  motion  into  a  new  di¬ 
rection,  but  the  area  or  fpace  defcribed  by  the  ray, 
drawn  always  from  the  body  to  that  fixed  point,  will 
be  equal  to  the  fpace  that  would  have  been  defcribed 
by  the  ray  in  the  fame  time  if  no  fuch  force  had 
aCted  upon  the  body  ;  for  thefe  fpaces  are  triangles 
Handing  on  the  fame  bafe  (viz.  the  firft  diftance  of 
the  body  from  that  fixed  point)  and  between  the 
fame  parallel  lines.  The  power,  therefore,  directed 
towards  the  given  point  has  no  effeCt  on  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  area  or  fpace  defcribed  by  the  ray  that  is 
fuppofed  to  be  drawn  always  from  the  body  to  that 
point ;  it  may  accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  of  the 
body,  but  affeCts  not  the  area.  Therefore  the  ray 
mult  Hill  continue  to  deferibe  the  fame  fpaces  in 
equal  times  about  the  given  point,  as  it  would  have 
done  if  no  new  force  had  aCted  on  the  body,  but  it 
had  been  permitted  to  proceeed  uniformly  in  the  line 
of  projection. 

6.  As  one  impulfe  towards  the  given  point  has  no 
effeCt  on  the  area,  qr  fpace,  defcribed  by  the  ray 
tending  always  from  the  body  to  that  point,  fo  any 
number  of  fucceffive  impulfes  directed  to  the  fame 
point  can  have  no  effeCt  on  that  area,  fo  as  to  acce¬ 
lerate  or  retard  its  defeription  ;  and,  if  you  fuppofe 
the  power  directed  to  that  point  to  aCt  continually, 
it  will  bend  the  wav  of  the  body’s  motion  into  a 

4  * 

curve  •,  and  may  accelerate  or  retard  its  velocity, 
but  can  never  affeCt  the  area  defcribed  in  a  given 
time  by  the  ray  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  always  from 
the  body  to  the  given  pointy  which  therefore  will 
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be  always  of  an  invariable  quantity,  equal  to  that 
which  would  have  been  defcribed  in  the  fame  time, 
if  the  body  had  proceeded  uniformly  in  a  right  line, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  motion. 

i 

7.  The  converfe  of  this  theorem  fhews,  that  the 
equable  increafe  of  the  areas  defcribed  by  a  ray, 
drawn  always  from  a  body  to  a  given  point,  is  an 
indication  that  the  direction  of  the  power  that  a£ls 
upon  the  body,  and  bends  its  way  into  a  curve,  is 
directed  to  that  point.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  if  that 
power  was  directed  to  either  fide  of  the  point  it 
would  increafe  or  diminilh  the  area  defcribed  by  the 
ray  drawn  from  the  body  to  the  point ;  lb  that  if 
equal  areas  continue  to  be  defcribed  about  it  in  equal 
times,  we  may  be  allured  that  the  power  is  directed 
£0  that  point.  If  a  body  delcribe  a  circle  with  an 
equable  motion,  fo  as  to  move  over  equal  arcs  in 
equal  times,  the  areas  defcribed  in  equal  times  by  a 
ray  drawn  from  the  body  to  the  centre  of  the  circle 
will  be  equal,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  force  which 
bends  the  body  into  the  curve  muft  tend  to  that 
centre;  for  if  it  was  direded  to  any  other  point,  the 
body  would  be  accelerated  in  its  motion  as  it  ap¬ 
proached  to  that  point,  and  retarded  as  it  removed 
to  a  greater  diftance  from  it.  We  have  explained 
this  propofition  at  fome  length,  becaufe  it  is  of  the 
greateft  confequence  in  this  philofophy.  From  it  we 
learn,  that  the  force  which  retains  the  moon  in  her 
orbit  is  dire<5ted  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  becaufe 
fhe  defcribes  by  a  ray  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times,  being  accelerated 

*  If  a  new  force  a£ted  upon  the  body  at  b,  that  was  directed 
to  either  fide  of  s,  the  body,  inftead  of  being  found  in  the  line 
c  d,  wonid,  in  the  fame  time,  either  pafs  that  line  or  fall  fhort  of 
it,  and  the  area  defcribed  by  the  ray  drawn  from  the  body  s 
wouid  either  be  greater  or  lefs  than  b  s  c. 
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in  her  motion  as  fhe  approaches  to  the  earth,  and 
retarded  as  fhe'  recedes  from  it.  We  fhall,  after¬ 
wards,  fee  that  afmall  inequality  in  thefe  fpaces  only 
ferves  to  confirm  our  author’s  philofophy. 

8,  There  is,  therefore,  a  power  which  aCts  on  the 
moon,  like  to  gravity,  directed  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  ;  and  as  this  power  makes  her  fall  from  the 
direction  of  her  motion  every  moment  towards  the 
earth ;  lb,  if  her  projectile  motion  was  deftroyed, 
the  lame  power  would  make  her  fall  to  the  earth,  in 
a  direCt  line :  and  becauie  this  power  aCts  incefiant- 
ly,  bending,  every  moment,  her  way  into  a  curve, 
it  therefore  would  make  her  defeend  to  the  earth 
with  an  accelerated  motion,  like  that  of  heavy  bo¬ 
dies  in  their  fall.  It  remains  only  to  fhew,  that  the 
power  which  aCts  on  the  moon  agrees  with  gravity  in 
the  quantity  of  its  force,  as  well  as  in  all  other  re- 
IbeCts.  But,  before  we  compare  them  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  power  which  aCls 
upon  the  moon,  is  not  the  fame  at  all  diftances  from 
the  earth,  but  is  always  greater  when  fhe  is  nearer  to 
the  earth.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  it  is  only  necef- 
fary  to  fee  that  to  bend  the  motion  of  a  body  into  a 
curve,  when  it  moves  with  a  greater  velocity,  re¬ 
quires  the  aCfion  of  a  greater  power  than  when  it 
defcribes  the  fame  curve  with  a  lefs  velocity.  This 
is  obvious  enough,  but  may  appear  more  fully  thus  : 
imagine  a  tangent  (Fig,  53.)  drawn  at  the  beginning 
of  a  fmall  arc  deferibed  by  the  body,  and  as  this  is 
the  line  which  the  body  would  have  followed  if  no 
new  power  had  aCbed  upon  it,  the  effeCt  of  that 
power  is  eftimated  by  the  depreffion  of  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  arc  under  that  tangent :  now  it  is 
plain,  that  in  arcs  of  the  fame  curvature  or  flexure, 
the  greater  the  arc  is,  the  farther  muff  one  extremity 
of  it  fall  below  the  tangent  drawn  at  the  other  ex- 
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tremity ;  and  confequently  when  a  body  defcribes  a 
greater  arc,  it  muft  be  a  died  on  by  a  greater  pov/er 
than  when  it  ddcribes  a  leffer  arc  in  the  fame  time. 
Now  as  the  moon  approaches  to  the  earth,  her  mo¬ 
tion  is  accelerated,  is  fwifteft  at  her  lead:  diftance, 
and  flowed:  at  her  greateft  diftance,  and  the  arcs 
which  die  ddcribes  at  her  greateft  and  leaft  diftance 
have  the  fame  curvature,  therefore  the  force  which 
afits  upon  her  at  her  leaft  diftance,  when  her  motion 
is  fwifter,  muft  be  the  greater  force. 

9.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  fee  according  to  what 
lawr  this  power  varies,  at  her  greateft  and  leaft  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  earth.  That  it  may  appear  more 
eafily,  let  us  affume  a  Ample  cafe,  and  fuppofe  that 
her  leaft  diftance  is  the  half  of  her  greateft  diftance. 
If  this  was  true,  the  moon  would  move  with  a  double 
velocity  in  her  leaft  diftance,  that  the  area  defcribed 
there  by  a  ray  from  her  to  the  earth  might  be  equal 
to  the  area  defcribed  by  fuch  a  ray  in  the  fame  time, 
at  her  greateft  diftance ;  fo  that  die  would  deferibe  at 
her  leaft  diftance  an  arc,  in  one  minute,  equal  to 
the  arc  die  would  deferibe  in  two  minutes  at  her 
greateft  diftance  j  and  would  fall  as  much  below  the 
tangent  at  the  beginning  of  the  arc,  in  one  minute 
in  the  lower  part  of  her  orbit,  or  the  perigaum ,  as 
in  two  minutes  in  the  higher  part  of  it,  or  her  apo-. 
geeum .  If  therefore  her  projedlile  motion  was  de~ 
itroyed  at  her  leaft  diftance,  fhe  would  fall  towards 
the  earth  as  much  in  one  minute,  as  in  two  minutes 
if  her  projectile  motion  was  deftroyed  at  her  greateft 
diftance.  But  the  fpaces  defcribed  by  a  heavy  body 
in  its  defeent  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times,  by  Book 
II.  Chap.  i.  §  ii  ,  and  fuch  a  body  defeends  thro3 
a  quadruple  fpace  in  a  double  time  ;  fo  that  the 
moon  defending  freely  at  her  greateft  diftance, 
would  neceffarily  fall  four  times  as  far  in  two  mi¬ 
nutes 
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nutes  as  in  one  minute.  Therefore  fhe  would  fail 
thro’  four  times  as  much  fpace,  in  one  minute,  at 
her  leaft  diftance,  as  at  her  greateft  diftance  in  the 
fame  time.  But  the  forces  with  which  heavy  bodies 
defcend,  are  in  the  lame  proportion  as  the  fpaces  de- 
fcribed,  in  confequence  of  thofe  forces,  in  equal 
fmall  parts  of  time  *,  confequently  the  power  that 
ads  at  the  leaft  diftance  is  quadruple  of  that  which 
ads  at  the  greater  diftance,  when  the  latter  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  double  of  the  former  •,  or  the  forces  are 
as  4  to  1,  when  the  diftances  are  as  1  to  2.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  the  force  which  ads  upon  the 
moon,  and  bends  her  courfe  into  a  curvilinear  orbit, 
increales  as  the  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
decreafes,  fo  as  to  be  quadruple  at  half  the  diftance. 
In  the  fame  manner  it  is  fhewn,  that  if  her  leaft 
diftance  was  the  third  part  only  of  her  greateft  dif- 
tance,  her  velocity  would  be  triple  at  the  leaft  dif¬ 
tance,  to  preferve  the  equability  of  the  areas  de¬ 
fer  i  bed  by  a  ray  drawn  from  her  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  *,  and  that  fhe  would  be  aded  upon  by  a  power 
which  would  have  the  fame  effed  there  in  one  mi¬ 
nute,  as  in  three  minutes  at  her  greateft  diftance  ^ 
fo  that  if  Hie  was  allowed  to  defcend  freely  from  each 
diftance,  fhe  would  fall  nine  times  as  far  from  the 
leaft  diftance  as  from  the  greateft,  in  the  fame  time  ; 
confequently,  the  power  itfelf  which  caufes  her 
defeent,  would  be  nine  times  greater  at  the  third  part 
of  the  diftance  •,  or  the  diftances  being  as  1  to  3, 
the  force  of  gravity  at  thofe  diftances  would  be  as 
9  to  1,  that  is,  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  the  dif¬ 
tances.  In  the  fame  manner,  it  appears  that  when 
the  greateft  and  leaft  diftances  are  fuppofed  to  be  in 
any  proportion  of  a  greater  to  a  lefter  number,  the 
velocities  of  the  revolving  planet  are  in  the  inverfe 
satio  of  the  fame  numbers  *  and  that  the  powers, 
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which  bend  its  motion  into  a  curve,  are  in  the  inverfe 
ratio  of  the  fquares  of  thofe  numbers. 

10.  In  genera],  let  t  (Fig.  53.)  reprefent  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  alp  the  moon’s  elliptical  orbit, 
a  the  apogdeum ,  p  the  perig^eum,  a  h  and  p  k  the 
tangents  at  thofe  points,  a  m  and  p  n  any  fmall  arcs 
defcribed  by  the  moon  in  equal  times,  at  thofe  dif- 
tances ;  m  h,  n  k,  the  fubtenfes  of  the  angles  of  con- 
tad:,  terminated  by  the  tangents  in  h  and  k  :  then 
M  h  and  n  k  will  be  equal  to  the  fpaces  which  would 
be  defcribed  by  the  moon,  if  allowed  to  fall  freely 
from  the  refpedive  places  a  and  p,  in  equal  times  •, 
and  will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  as 
the  powers  which  ad  upon  the  moon,  and  infled 
her  courfe,  at  thofe  places.  Let  a  m  be  taken  equal 
to  p  n,  and  m  parallel  to  a  p,  meet  the  tangent  at 
a  in  h  \  then,  bccaufe  the  curvature  of  the  eliipfe 
is  the  fame  at  a  as  at  p,  m  h  is  equal  to  k  n  ;  and, 
if  the  moon  was  to  fall  freely,  from  the  places  p  and 
a,  towards  the  earth,  her  gravity  would  have  a 
greater  effcd  at  p  than  at  a,  in  equal  times,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  mb  is  greater  than  m  h.  But  m  h  is  the 
Ipace  which  the  moon  would  defcribe  freely  by  her 
gravity  at  a,  in  the  time  in  which  a  h  would  be  de¬ 
fcribed  by  her  projedile  motion  at  a  ;  and  m  h  is 
the  fpace  thro’  which  fhe  would  defcend  freely  by  her 
gravity  at  a,  in  the  time  in  which  a  h  would  be  de¬ 
fcribed  by  her  projedile  motion  •  and  thofe  fpaces 
being  as  the  fquares  of  the  times,  it  follows  that  m  b 
is  to  m  h,  as  the  fquare  of  a  h  to  the  fquare  of  a  h, 
cr  (becaufe  of  die  equality  of  the  areas  tah,tpk) 
as  the  fquare  of  t  p  to  the  fquare  of  t  a.  There¬ 
fore  the  gravity  at  p  is  to  the  gravity  at  a,  as  the 
iquare  of  t  a  to  the  fquare  of  t  p  ;  that  is,  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  increafes  m  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  fquare  of  the  diflance  from 
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lhe  centre  of  the  earth  decreafes.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
(hews  the  univerfality  of  this  law,  in  all  her  dif- 
tances,  from  the  direction  of  the  power  that  a£ts 
upon  her,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ellipjis ,  the 
line  which  die  deferibes  in  her  revolution  ;  and  it 
follows  from  the  properties  of  this  curve,  that,  if 
you  take  fmall  arcs  deferibed  by  the  moon  in  equal 
times,  the  fpace  by  which  the  extremity  of  any  arc 
defeends  towards  the  earth  below  its  tangent  at  the 
other  extremity,  is  always  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  fquare  of  the  difcance  from  the  focus  is  lefs : 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  power  which  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  this  fpace  obferves  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion. 

11.  The  moon’s  orbit,  according  to  the  obferva- 
tions  of  aftronomers,  differs  not  much  from  a  circle 
of  a  radius  equal  to  fixty  times  the  femi-diameter  of 
the  earth  *,  and  the  circumference  of  her  orbit,  is, 
therefore,  about  fixty  times  the  circumference  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth  ;  which,  by  the  French  ma¬ 
thematicians,  was  found  to  be  123249600  Pariftan 
feet.  The  circumference  of  the  moon’s  orbit  is 
eafily  computed  from  this  ;  and,  fince  fhe  finiflies 
her  revolution  in  27  days,  7  hours  and  43  minutes, 
it  is  eafy  to  calculate  what  arc  fhe  deferibes  in  on? 
minute.  Now,  to  compute  by  what  fpace  one  end 
of  this  arc  falls  below  a  tangent  drawn  at  the  other 
end,  we  learn  from  geometry  that  this  fpace  is  nearly 
a  third  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  her  orbit  and 
the  arc  fhe  deferibes  in  a  minute  ;  and  by  an  eafy 
calculation  this  fpace  is  found  to  be  1 5—  Pariftan 
feet.  This  fpace  is  deferibed  in  confequence  of  her 
gravity  towards  the  earth,  which,  therefore,  is  sl 
power,  that,  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  femi-diameters 
of  the  earth,  is  able  to  make  her  defeend  in  one  mi- 
.  nute 
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mite  through  15^  Parifmn  feet.  This  power  in- 
creafes  as  ftie  approaches  to  the  earth  :  in  order  to 
fee  what  its  force  would  be  at  the  furface  of  the 
earthj  let  us  fnppofe  her  to  defcend  fo  low  in  her 
orbit,  at  her  leaft  diftance,  to  pafs  by  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  She  would  then  come  fixty  times 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  move  with  a 
velocity  fixty  times  greater,  that  the  areas,  defended 
by  a  line  drawn  from  her  to  that  centre  in  equal 
times,  might  (till  continue  equal.  The  moon  there¬ 
fore  paffing  by  the  furface  of  the  earth,  at  her  low¬ 
ed  diftance,  would  ddcribe  an  arc  in  one  fecond  of 
time  (which  is  the  fixtieth  part  of  a  minute)  equal 
to  that  which  fne  deferibes  in  a  minute  at  her  prelent 
mean  diftance,  and  would  fall  as  much  below  the 
tangent  at  the  beginning  of  that  arc  in  a  fecond,  as 
Jhe  falls  from  the  tangent  at  her  mean  diftance  in  a 
minute ;  that  is,  fhe  would  fall  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth  1 5  TV  P^ifian  feet  in  one  fecond  of  time. 
Now  this  is  exadtiy  the  fame  fpace  through  which 
all  heavy  bodies  are  found  by  experience  to  defcend 
by  their  gravity,  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as 
we  obferved  above.  The  moon,  therefore,  w7ould 
defcend  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  and  every  way  in  the  fame  manner,  as  heavy 
bodies  fall  towards  the  earth ;  and  the  power  which 
afts  upon  the  moon,  agreeing  in  direction  and  force 
with  the  gravity  of  heavy  bodies,  and  acting  incef- 
fantly  every  moment,  as  their  gravity  does,  they 
hi  lift  be  of  the  fame  kind,  and  proceed  from  the 
fame  caufe, 

12.  The  computation  may  be  made  alfo  after 
this  manner  :  the  mean  diftance  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth  being  fixty  times  the  diftance  of  heavy 
bodies  at  the  furface  from  its  centre,  and  her  gravity 
increafing  in  proportion  as  the  fquareyif  her  diftance 

from 
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from  the  centre  of  the  earth  decreafes,  her  gravity 
would  be  60  x  60  times  greater  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth  than  at  her  prefent  mean  diftance,  and 
therefore  would  carry  her  through  60  x  60  x 
Parifian  feet  in  a  minute  near  the  furface  :  but  the 
fame  power  would  carry  her  through  60  x  60  times 
lefs  fpace  in  a  fecond  than  in  a  minute,  by  what  has 
been  often  obferved  of  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies ; 
and,  therefore,  the  moon  in  a  fecond  of  time  would 
fall  by  her  gravity  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  15^ 
Parifian  feet ;  which  therefore  is  the  fame  with  the 
gravity  of  terreftrial  bodies. 

13.  Thus  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fhewed  that  the  power 
of  gravity  is  extended  to  the  moon  ;  that  fhe  is 
heavy,  as  all  bodies  belonging  to  the  earth  are  found 
by  perpetual  experience  to  be ;  and  that  the  moon  is 
retained  in  her  orbit  from  the  fame  cauie,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  a  ftone,  bullet,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
jectile,  defcribes  a  curve  in  the  air.  If  the  moon, 
or  any  part  of  her,  was  brought  down  to  the  earth, 
and  projected  in  the  fame  line  and  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity  as  a  terreftrial  body,  it  would  move  in  the 
fame  curve  ;  and  if  any  body  was  carried  from  our 
earth  to  the  diftance  of  the  moon,  and  was  proje6led 
in  the  fame  direction  and  with  the  fame  velocity  with 
which  the  moon  is  moved,  it  would  proceed  in  the 
fame  orbit  which  the  moon  defcribes,  with  the  fame 
velocity.  Thus  the  moon  is  a  projectile,  and  the 
motion  of  every  projectile  gives  an  image  of  the 
motion  of  a  fatellite  or  moon.  Thefe  phenomena 
are  fo  coincident,  that  it  is  manifeft  they  muft  flow 
from  the  fame  caufe. 
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Of  the  filar  fyftem  ;  and  the  parallaxes  of  the  planets 

and  fixed  fiars. 


A  V  I  N  G  fhewed  that  gravity  is  extended 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  the  moon, 
and  to  all  diftances  upwards,  decreafmg  in  a  regular 
courfe  as  the  fquares  of  thofe  diftances  increafe,  our 
author  did  not  flop  here  :  as  any  considerable  difeo- 
very  in  nature  generally  opens  a  new  feene,  fo  va¬ 
luable  a  one  as  this  could  not  be  barren  in  Sir  Ifiaac 
Newton's  hands..  The  gravity  of  the  moon  fug- 
gefted  to  him  the  univerfal  gravitation  of  matter  ; 
and  To  fuccefsfu!  an  account  of  her  motion  led  him 
to  explain  all  the  curvilinear  motions  in  the  folar 
fyftem,  from  the  fame  principle.  The  earth  can¬ 
not  be  confidered  as  the  centre  of  the  motions  of  any 
body  in  the  fyftem  but  of  the  moon  only,  with  which 
(lie  forms  one  of  thofe  lefler  fyfiems  of  which  the 
vaft  folar  fyftem  conftfts.  The  inferior  planets. 
Mercury  and  Venus ,  do  not  fo  much  as  include  the 
earth  within  their  orbits,  but  manifeftly  revolve 
round  the  fun  ;  for  fometimes  they  are  farther  diftant 
from  us  than  the  fun,  and  at  other  times  pais  be¬ 
tween  him  and  ns,  but  never  are  feen  oppolite  to 
the  fun,  or  appear  removed  from  him  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  arc,  which  is  called  their  great efi  elongation.  The 
higher  planets,  Mars ,  Jupiter  and  Saturn ,  move  in 
orbits  which  include  the  earth  indeed  ;  but  it  appears 
from  their  motions,  which  viewed  from  the  earth 
are  fubjedt  to  many  irregularities,  that  the  earth  is 
not  to  be  confidered  as  the  centre  of  their  orbits. 
Sometimes  they  appear  to  proceed  in  thefe  orbits 
from  weft  to  eaft,  fometimes  they  feem  fiationary 
*  or 
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or  without  motion,  and  at  other  times  they  appear 
retrograde ,  or  to  go  backwards  from  eaft  to  weft  : 
and  thefe  irregularities,  tho*  different  in  the  different 
planets,  are  exactly  fuch,  in  all  of  them,  as  fhould 
appear  to  us  in  confequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  her  orbit. 

2.  The  motions  of  all  the  planets  about  the  fun 
are  conftant  and  regular.  They  all  move  round 
him  from  weft  to  eaft,  almoft  in  the  fame  plane,  in 
elliptic  orbits  that  have  the  fun  in  one  of  the  foci* 
but  of  which  fome  approach  very  near  to  circles. 
Mercury  pofteflcs  the  loweft  place  ;  where  moving 
with  the  greateft  velocity  of  them  all,  and  in  the 
leaf!:  orbit,  he  finifnes  his  revolution  in  two  months 
and  28  days.  The  planet  Venus ,  which  is  called  by 
ns  fometimes  the  evening  ftar,  fometimes  the  morn- 
ing  ftar,  according  as  it  appears  to  us  eaftward  or 
weft  ward  from  the  fun,  and  confequently  fets  later 
or  rifes  earlier,  is  next  to  Mercury  in  the  fyftem, 
and  revolves  in  about  feven  months  and  1 5  days. 
Above  thefe  Text  in  order  revolves  the  earth ,  with 
her  fatellite  the  moon ,  in  the  fpace  of  a  year.  Mars 
is  above  the  earth,  and  is  the  firft  which  includes  the 
earth,  as  well  as  the  fun,  in  his  orbit ;  which  he  de- 
fcribes  in  one  year,  ten  months  and  22  days.  Higher 
in  the  fyftem  and  at  a  great  diftance  Jupiter  revolves, 
with  his  four  fatellites,  in  eleven  years,  ten  months 
and  1 5  days.  Laft  of  all,  Saturn ,  with  five  fatel¬ 
lites,  and  a  ring  peculiar  to  him,  moves  in  a  vaft 
orb  with  the  (loweft  motion,  and  finilhes  his  period 
in  29  years,  5  months  and  27  days. 

3.  Suppofe  the  earth’s  mean  diftance  from  the 
fun  to  be  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  then  the 
mean  diftances  of  Mercury ,  Venus*  Mars ,  Jupiter 
a$d  Saturn ,  from  the  fun,  fhall  conftft  of  nearly  38, 
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72,  152,  520  and  954  fuch  parts,  refpefti  vely. 
Or  if  they  be  required  with  greater  exadtnefs,  let 
the  earth’s  mean  diftance  be  reprefen  ted  by  100000, 
and  the  diftances  of  thofe  feveral  planets  fhall  be  re* 
prefented  by  the  numbers  38710,  72333,  1523%, 
520096,  954006,  refpe&ively. 


The  diftances  of  Mercury  and  Venus  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  greateft  elongations  from  the  fun. 
Let  s  (Fig.  54.)  reprefent  the  fun,  t  the  earth,  and 
fuppofing  a  v  b  the  orbit  of  Venus  to  be  perfedly 
circular,  draw  t  v  a  tangent *,  thrn  fhall  v  reprefent 
the  place  of  Venus  where  her  elongation  from  the 
iun  is  greateft,  and  the  triangle  s  v  t  being  right  an¬ 
gled  at  v,  it  follows  that  s  t,  the  diftance  of  the 
earth  from  the  fun,  is  to  s  v,  the  diftance  of  Venus 
from  the  fun,  as  the  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle 
s  t  v  the  greateft  elongation  of  Venus  from  the  fun. 
In  this  manner,  the  diftances  of  the  inferior  planets 
are  compared  with  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun.  The  diftances  of  the  fuperior  planets  are 
determined  from  their  retrogradations,  and,  in  fuch 
as  have  fatellites,  by  the  eclipfes  of  thofe  fatellites. 
For  example,  let  1  (Fig.  55.)  reprefent  the  planet 
Jupiter ,  and  if  the  right  line  s  1,  joining  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  fun  and  Jupiter ,  be  produced  to  m,  then 
fhall  1  m  be  the  axis  of  his  fhadow,  the  pofition  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  eclipfes  of  the  fatellites, 
and  fhews  the  heliocentric  place  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  his 
place  viewed  from  the  fun.  Produce  the  line  t  i, 
which  joins  the  centres  of  the  Earth  and  Jupiter ,  to 
n,  and  n  fhall  reprefent  the  geocentric  place  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  i.  e.  his  place  when  viewed  from  the  earth. 
The  difference  of  thofe  places  gives  the  angle  n  i  m 
or  t  is;  the  angle  its,  the  elongation  of  Jupiter 
from  the  fun  as  feen  from  the  earth  at  t,  is  eaftly 
found  by  obfervation  5  confequently  all  the  angles  of 
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the  triangle  tis  are  known,  with  the  proportion  of 
its  fides,  w-hich  is  the  fame  as  of  the  fines  of  thofe 
angles  ;  and  thus  the  proportion  of  s  1,  the  diftance 
of  Jupiter  from  the  fun,  to  s  t,  the  diftance  of  the 
earth  from  the  fun  is  difcovered.  The  angle  t  1  s  is 
that  under  which  s  t  the  femi- diameter  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  would  appear  if  viewed  from  1,  or  the  elonga¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  as  it  would  appear  to 
a  fpedlator  at  Jupiter . 

4.  In  the  firft  chapter  of  this  book,  we  explained 
at  length  how  the  diftances  of  the  celeftiai  bodies 
are  difcovered  by  what  is  called  the  diurnal  parallax, 
that  is,  the  angle  under  which  the  femi-diameter  of 
the  earth  would  appear  at  thofe  diftances.  By  this 
method  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is 
compared  with  its  femi-diameter.  When  Venus  and 
Mars  are  at  their  leaft  diftances  from  the  earth,  it  is 
of  nfe  like  wife  for  efti  mating  thofe  diftances.  But 
in  moft  other  cafes,  the  diftances  of  the  celeftiai  bo¬ 
dies  are  fo  great,  and  the  femi-diameter  of  the  earth 
bears  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  them,  that  the  angle 
under  which  it  would  appear,  viewed  at  fo  great 
diftances,  cannot  be  difcovered  by  our  inftruments, 
with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  Therefore  aftronomers 
have  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  inven¬ 
tions.  The  method  propofed  by  Arijlarchus  for 
determining  the  diftance  of  the  fun,  by  obferving 
the  time  when  the  moon’s  difk  appears  to  be  half  il¬ 
luminated  by  the  fun,  may  be  confidered  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  fubftitute  the  femi-diameter  of  the  moon’s 
orbit  in  place  of  the  femi-diameter  of  the  earth. 
Let  s  and  t  (Fig.  56.)  reprefent  the  fun  and  earth, 
l  the  moon’s  place  when  t  l  is  perpendicular  to  s  l, 
at  which  time  her  difk  ought  to  appear  to  us  to  be 
bifedled  by  the  boundary  of  light  and  darknefs  upon 
her  furface  j  and  it  is  manifeft  that  t  s,  the  diftance 
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of  the  earth  from  the  fun,  is  then  to  t  l,  the  diftance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  as  the  radius  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  lst,  the  complement  of  the  angle 
stl  the  elongation  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  at  that 
time.  But  this  method,  though  very  ingenious,  has 
proved  unfuccefsful ;  aftronomers  finding  it  imprac^ 
ticable  to  determine  the  time  of  this  bifedion  of  the 
lunar  difk  with  fufficient  exadnefs  for  this  purpofe. 
We  learn  from  it,  however,  that  the  diflance  of  the 
fun  is  vaftly  greater  than  that  of  the  moon  ;  for  it 
is  obvious,  that  the  nearer  the  angle  stl  approaches 
to  a  right  one,  the  greater  muft  the  diftance  s  t  be 
in  proportion  to  tl;  and  that  if  this  diflance  s  t 
was  infinite,  then  stl  would  be  a  right  angle.  Now 
aftronomers  find  it  very  difficult  to  difcover  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  angle  stl  and  a  right  angle,  or 
between  the  time  when  the  lunar  difk  appears  to  be 
bifeded  and  the  quadrature  •,  from  which  it  follows 
that  s  t  is  vaftly  greater  than  t  l. 

5.  Aftronomers  finding  the  diurnal  parallax  of  no 
ufe  for  determining  or  comparing  the  greater  dif- 
tances  in  the  celeftial  fpaces,  the  femi-diameter  of 
the  earth  being  too  fmall  a  bafe  for  this  purpofe,  have 
had  recourfe  to  vffiat  they  call  the  annual  parallax. 
In  place,  therefore,  of  the  femi-diameter  of  the 
earth,  they  fubftituted  the  femi-diameter  of  the  orbit 
defcribed  by  the  earth  annually  about  the  fun  ;  or, 
in  place  of  two  ftations  or  fpedators,  one  of  which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  furface  and  the  other  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  they  fubftituted  one  at  the  earth 
and  another  at  the  fun.  In  this  manner  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  bafe  that  bears  a  confiderable  proportion  to 
any  diftances  within  the  folar  fyftem,  and  with  which 
they  were  able  to  compare  them  by  accurate  obfer- 
vations.  As,  in  the  former  cafe,  they  compared  the 
diftances  in  the  heavens  with  the  femi-diameter  of 
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the  earth,  by  finding  under  what  angle  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  at  thofe  diftances  ;  fo  in  this  cafe,  they  com¬ 
pare  the  vail  diftances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun 
with  the  femi-diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  by  find¬ 
ing  under  what  angle  this  femi-diameter  appears  at 
thofe  diftances.  This  angle  is  greater  at  the  diftance 
of  Mars  than  at  that  of  Jupiter ,  and  is  greater  there 
than  at  the  diftance  of  Saturn ;  decreafing  always  1 
with  the  diftance,  till  at  length  it  become  too  fmall 
to  be  difcernible  by  the  exadteft  inftruments  we  have. 
Let  1  (Fig.  55.)  reprefent  any  remote  objedt  in  the 
fyftem,  a  the  point  where  the  earth  paftes  betwixt 
the  fun  s  and  that  objedt  1,  1  t  a  tangent  from  the 
point  1  to  the  earth’s  orbit,  fuppofed  to  be  circular  : 
and  when  the  earth  is  at  a,  the  objedt  1  will  appear 
in  the  fame  place  to  the  earth  and  fun  ;  but  when 
the  earth  comes  to  t,  if  we  fuppofe  1  to  have  no 
motion,  it  will  appear  to  the  earth  in  the  right  line 
t  1,  and  will  appear  to  have  gone  backward  by  the 
arc  that  meafures  the  angle  t  i  s,  the  fame  which  the 
femi-diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit  s  t  fubtends  at 
t  •,  ana  this  angle  being  determined  by  obfervation,  , 
its  fine  will  be  to  the  radius,  as  s  t  to  s  1  ;  that  is, 
as  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  to  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the,  objedt  1  from  the  fun  ;  which  propor¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  eafily  computed  by  trigonometry. 
When  the  objedt  1  has  a  proper  motion,  an  allow¬ 
ance  muft  be  made  for  this  motion,  after  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  obfervation. 

The  appearances,  in  this  cafe,  may  be  explained 
in  the  following  manner.  Let  s  1  produced  meet 
the  fphere  in  which  the  fixed  ftars  are  apparently 
difpofed  in  m,  let  the  two  tangents  t  1  and  t  1  meet 
the  fame  in  n  and  77,  and  fuppofing  the  object  1  to 
vibrate  continually  between  n  and  n  like  a  pendu¬ 
lum,  imagine  this  arc  n  n  itielf  to  be  carried  along 
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the  arc  d  m  e  with  the  proper  motion  and  direction 
of  the  objebf  1.  If  1  reprefent  a  planet,  the  arc  n  n 
which  meafures  the  angle  n  i  n  or  t  i  /,  will  fhew 
how  much  the  planet  is  retrogade,  the  half  of  which  . 
angle  is  s  1  t  j  which  being  known,  the  proportion  of 
s  1  to  s  T  is  computed  as  above. 


6.  We  afcribe  the  annual  motion  to  the  earth  and 
not  to  the  fun,  according  to  the.  Pythagorean  fyftem 
revived  by  Copernicus ,  for  many  reafons  ;  fpme  of 
which  were  briefly  mentioned  in  §  1.  and  2.  By 
comparing  the  periodic  times  of  the  primary  planets 
and  their  diftances  from  the  fun,  and  by  comparing 
the  periodic  times  of  the  fatellites  that  revolve  about 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  with  their  respective  diftances 
from  their  primary  planets-,  it  appears  to  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  law  in  the  fclar  fyftem,  that  when  feveral  bodies 
revolve  about  one  centre,  the  iquares  of  the  periodic 
times  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  cubes  of 
the  diftance  from  that  centre  ;  that  is,  the  periodic 
times  increafe  in  a  higher  proportion  than  the  dif¬ 
tances,  and  not  in  fo  high  a  proportion  as  the  fquares 
of  thofe  diftances,  but  accurately  as  the  power  of 
the  diftance  whofe  exponent  is  14,  or  as  the  number 
which  is  a  mean  proportional  between  thofe  numbers 
that  reprefent  the  diftance  and  its  fquare,  The  earth 
is  the  centre  of'  the  motion  of  the  moon,  in  all  the 
fyftem s.  If  the  fun  likewife  revolved  round  the 

earth,  we  fliould  expebl  that  the  fame  general  law 
would  take  place  In  their  periodic  times  and  diftances- 
compared  together  ;  or  that  the  fquare  of  27  days,  1 
7%  43'  would  be  to  the  fquare  of  365  days,  6  ,  9> 
as  the  cube  of  the  moon’s  diftance  from  the  earth 
to  the  cube  of  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  fame : 
from  which  it  is  eafv  to  compute  that  the  fun’s  dif¬ 
tance  ought  to  be  little  more  than  54  times  greater 
than  the  moon’s  diilance  j  whereas  it  is  evident, 
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from  the  minutenefs  of  the  fun’s  diurnal  parallax, 
that  the  fun’s  diftance  is  fome  hundred  times  greater 
than  the  moon’s  diftance  from  the  earth.  But  if, 
with  Copernicus ,  we  fuppofe  the  earth  to  revolve 
about  the  fun  in  an  orbit  placed  betwixt  thofe  of 
Venus  and  Mars ,  this  law  will  be  found  to  obtain 
between  the  periodic  times  and  didances  of  the  earth 
and  any  of  the  planets  from  the  fun  compared  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  the  harmony  of  the  fyftem  will  appear 
complete.  The  retrogradations  and  ftations  of  the 
planets,  and  the  many  apparent  irregularities  in  their 
motions  and  diftances  from  the  earth,  furnifh  us  with 
fo  many  arguments  againft  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  thofe  appearances  are  explained 
by  a  number  of  perplexed  folid  orbs  and  epicycles, 
in  a  manner  unworthy  of  the  noble  ftmplicity  and 
beauty  of  nature.  It  is  like  wife  to  be  remarked, 
that  thofe  inequalities  are  different  in  the  different 
planets,  but  in  each  of  them  are  fuch  as  ought  to 
arife  from  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth.  The 
arguments  derived  from  the  magnitude  of  the  lun, 
and  its  great  ufefulnefs  to  all  the  bodies  in  the  fyftem, 
which  feem  to  entitle  it  to  the  moil  centric  place, 
are  too  obvious  to  require  our  infilling  on  them. 
The  earth  and  planets  revolve  about  the  fun,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  light  and  hear ,  but 
no  reafon  appears  why  the  fun  and  planets  ftiould 
revolve  around  the  earth. 

7.  There  is  but  one  argument  againft  ihe  annual 
motion  of  the  earth  that  deferves  any  notice,  viz. 

,  T  he  want  of  an  annual  parallax  in  the  fixed  flats. 

L  Let  t  a  t  (Fig.  57.)  reprefent  the  earth’s  orbit  about 
the  fun  s,  t  x  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  /  x,  paral¬ 
lel  to  t  x,  ihall  reprefent  the  pofttion  of  the  lame 
axis  at  the  opponte  point  t.  Suppoie  t  x  to  be  di- 
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reded .  towards  the  li  ar  p  ;  and  it  is  manifeft  that  the 
axis  of  the  earth  will  not  be  direded  to  the  fame  liar 
when  it  comes  to  the  fit  nation  t  x,  but  will  contain 
an  angle-  x  t  p  with  the  line  t  p  joining  the  earth  and 
liar,  equal  to  the  angle  t  p  t,  under  which  the  dia¬ 
meter  t  t  cf  the  earth’s  orbit  appears  to  a  fpedator, 
viewed  from  the  ftar  p.  It  might  be  expeded, 
therefore,  that  by  obferving  the  fixed  fear  p  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  orbit  t,  t.  (which 
may  be  confidered  as  two  ftations  in  this  problem, 
the  mod  fublime  of  all  that  can  be  brought  into 
pradical  geometry,)  we  ought  to  be  able  to  judge, 
from'  its  different  appearances  at  thofe  flations,  of 
the  angle  x  p  t.  and  confequently  of  the  proportion 
of  t  p,  the  diftance  of  the  ftar,  to  t  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  or  double  diftance  of  the 
fun.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  aftronomers,  hitherto, 
have  not  been  able  to  difeover  any  difference  in  the 
apparent  fituations  of  the  fixed  ftars,  with  refped  to 
the  axis  of  the  earth  or  to  one  another,  that  can 
arile  from  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  though,  fince  the 
reftoration  of  the  Pythagorean  dodrine,  they  have 
taken  great  pains  to  examine  this  matter.  In  anfwer 
to  this  objedion,  it  is  obfervecl,  that  the  diftance  of 
the  fixed  ftars  is  fo  very  great,  that  the  diameter  of 
the  earth’s  orbit  bears  no  fenfible  proportion  to  it; 
fo  that  the  angle  t  p  t  is  not  to  be  difeovered  by  our 
exadeft  in  ft  ruments.  Nor  is  this  immenfe  diftance 
of  the  fixed  ftars  advanced  by  the  Copernicans  as  an 
hypothefis,  merely  for  the  fake  of  folving  this  ob¬ 
jection  ;  for,  as  they  had  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  fixed 
ftars  like  to  our  fun,  they  had  ground  to  conclude 
their, diftance  to  be  vaftly  great,  fince  they  appear  to 
us  with  fo  faint  a  light,  and  of  no  fenfible  diameter, 
even  in  the  largcft  telefcopes.  If  we  flioukl  fuppofe 
the  diftance  between  us  and  a  fixed  ftar  to  be  divided 
into  3 co  equal  parts,  and  a  fpedator,  after  palling 
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over  299  of  thofe  parts,  fhould  view  it  from  the  laft 
divifion,  or  at  T4Vh  Part  the  whole  diftance,  the 
Par,  indeed,  would  appear  brighter  to  him,  but  not 
fenfibly  magnified  in  diameter^  becaufe  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  of  the  fame  magnitude  to  him  at  that  diftance, 
as  it  was  in  a  telefcope  that  magnified  300  times. 
The  immenfe  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars  like  wife  ap¬ 
pears  from  hence,  that  when  the  moon  or  any  other 
planet  covers  them  from  us,  this  is  done  in  an  in- 
ftant ;  they  difappear  at  once,  and  not  gradually  as 
the  more  remote  planets  when  covered  by  the  nearer 
ones.  If  we  join  thefe  obfervations  together,  they 
will  rather  appear  to  confirm  one  another  and  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  than  to  make  againft  it.  The 
immenfe  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars,  that  arifes  from 
them  jointly,  rather  ftrengthens  the  evidence  of  the 
Copernican  fyftem  ;  becaufe  the  more  remote  the  ftars 
are,  the  more  abfurd  it  muft  appear  to  fuppofe  fo 
immenfe  a  fpace  to  revolve  about  our  earth,  fo  in¬ 
considerable  a  point  !  that  to  our  neighbouring 
planets  it  is  feen  but  as  a  fmall  fpark  of  light ;  to 
others  of  them  is  hardly  known  •,  and  to  fome  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  neither  it  nor  the  whole  folar  fyftem  to 
which  it  belongs  is  vifible.  How  can  it  be  imagined 
thot  thofe  immenfe  bodies,  funk  fo  deep  in  the  abyfs 
of  fpace,  defcribe  daily  fuch  vaft  rounds  about  fo 
mean  a  centre  ;  efpecially  if  it  be  confidered  that  it 
is  highly  probable  fome  of  the  fixed  ftars  areimmenfe- 
ly  farther  diftant  than  others,  and  that  all  the  fyftem 
of  the  fixed  ftars,  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  in  a  clear 
night,  form  but  a  fmall  corner  of  the  univerfal 
fyftem  ? 

8.  But  this  is  not  all  we  learn  from  the  diligence 
and  accuracy  of  late  aftronomers,  in  confirmation  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  fun,  and  that 
ferves  to  refolve  this  the  only  material  objection 
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againft  it.  An  inftrument  was  contrived  by  the 
famous  Mr.  Graham  (for  a  defcription  of  which  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Smith's  excellent  treatife  of 
Optics )  and  executed  with  furprizing  exadlnefs,  which 
being  placed  in  the  vertical  line,  a  ftar  in  the  con- 
filiation  Draco  that  paffed  near  the  zenith  was  ob- 
ferved  by  this  inftrument  for  a  number  of  years, 
with  a  view  to  difcover  its  parallax,  by  MefTrs.  Moly- 
neux,  Bradley y  and  Graham .  They  foon  difcovered 
that  the  ftar  did  not  appear  always  in  the  fame  place 
in  the  inftrument,  but  that  its  diftance  from  the  ze¬ 
nith  varied,  and  that  the  difference  of  its  apparent 
places  amounted  to  21  or  22  feconds.  This  ftar  is 
near  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  They  made  fimilar 
obfervations  on  other  ftars,  and  found  a  like  ap¬ 
parent  motion  in  them,  proportional  to  the  latitude 
of  the  ftar.  This  motion  was  by  no  means  fuch  as 
was  to  have  been  expedted  as  the  effedl  of  a  paral¬ 
lax  ;  and  it  was  feme  time  before  they  difcovered 
any  way  of  accounting  for  this  new  phenomenon : 
but  at  length  Mr.  Bradley  refolved  all  its  variety  in  a 
fatisfadlory  manner,  by  the  motion  of  light  and  the 
motion  of  the  earth  compounded  together. 

Let  a  d  (Fig.  58.)  reprefent  aftnall  portion  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  c  d  a  ray  of  light  moving  from  the 
ftar  with  the  direction  c  d  ;  and  if  the  earth  was  at 
reft,  the  telefcope  would  be  diredled  to  the  ftar,  by 
placing  it  in  the  right  line  a  e  parallel  to  d  c.  Let 
a  d  be  to  d  c,  as  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
to  the  velocity  of  light,  and  it  is  manifeft  that  the 
telefcope  mull  now  be  placed  in  the  fituation  a  c, 
that  the  ray  of  light  may  run  along  its  axis,  and, 
after  entering  the  middle  of  the  objedl  glafs  at  c, 
may  iffue  at  the  middle  of  the  e'ye-glafs  at  a  ;  be- 
caule,  while  tiie  ray  describes  the  right  line  c  d,  the 
point  a  is  carried  forwards  to  d,  and  the  telefcope 
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by  moving  parallel  to  itfelfis  carried  into  the  fixa¬ 
tion  d  c.  But  the  apparent  place  of  the  ftar  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  position  of  the  telefcope,  and  con- 
fequently  the  ftar  will  appear  in  the  right  line  a  c, 
and  not  in  its  true  fixation  a  e.  Thus  a  liar  in  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  will  appear  to  have  its  latitude 
diminifhed  by  the  angle  e  a  c  or  a  c  d  ;  which  will 
be  found  to  exceed  20  feconds,  if  the  velocity  of 
light  be  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  as  8000  to  1,: 
and  this  ftar  will  in  appearance  defcribe  a  fmall  circle 
round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  at  a  difiance  from  it  of 
about  20  .  In  other  cafes,  the  ftar  will  appear  to 
defcribe  a  fmall  ellipfis  having  its  centre  in  the  true 
place  of  the  ftar,  (i.  e*  the  place  where  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  if  the  earth  was  at  reft)  its  tranfverfe  axis  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  its  fecond  axis  perpendicular 
to  it ;  the  former  of  which  gives  its  greateft  aberra¬ 
tion  in  longitude,  and  the  latter  its  greateft  aberra- 
tion  in  latitude.  If  the  ftar  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  aberration  then  is  only  in  longitude.  In 
this  cafe,  if  the  rays  from  the  ftar  touch  the  earth’s 
orbit  in  g  and  h,  and  be  perpendicular  to  it  in  a 
and  b,  the  motion  of  the' earth,  at  g  and  h,  being  in 
the  direction  of  the  ray,  the  ftar'  will  appear  in 
its  true  place,  and  there  will  be  no  aberration  at  thofe 
points  ;  but  the  aberration  in  longitude  will  be  great¬ 
eft  at  a  and  b.  He  has  explained  all  the  appearances 
of  the  ftars  obferved  by  Mr.  Molyneux  and  himfelf, 
in  this  manner  ;  and  tho’  he  has  not  diicovered  any 
parallax  by  thefe  obfervations,  he  has  produced  from 
them  a  new  argument  for  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
by  a  feries  of  obfervations  made  on  different  ftars  in 
different  places.  He  finds  ground  to  conclude  from 
thefe,  that  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  ftars  can  hardly 
exceed  one  fecond  ;  from  which  their  diftance  ought 
to  be  400,000  greater  than  the  diftance  of  the  fun. 

T  4  The 
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The  true  motions  in  the  fyitem  being  eftablidied,  we 
may  now  proceed  fafely  with  our  analyfis . 

9.  Each  of  the  primary  planets  bend  their  way 
about  the  centre  of  the  fun,  and  are  accelerated  in 
their  motion  as  they  approach  to  him,  and  retarded 
as  they  recede  from  him  *,  fo  that  a  ray  drawn  from 
any  one  of  them  to  the  fun  always  defcribes  equal 
fpaces,  or  areas,  in  equal  times  :  from  which  it  fol¬ 
lows,  as  in  Chap .  2.'  §  5,  6,  7.  that  the  power  which 
bends  their  way  into  a  curve  line  mud  be  directed  to 
the  fun.  This  power  always  varies  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  gravity  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth. 
The  fame  reaioning  by  which  the  gravity  of  the 
moon  towards  the  earth  at  her  gieated  and  lead 
didances  were  compared  together,  in  Chap.  2.  §  8, 
9,  10.  may  be  applied  in  comparing  the  powers 
which  aft  on  any  primary  planet,  as  its  greated  and 
lead  didances  from  the  fun  ;  and  it  will  appear,  that 
thefe  powers  increafe  as  the  fquare  of  the  didance 
from  the  fun  decreafes.  Our  author  fhews  this 
generally,  from  the  nature  of  the  elliptic  curve  in 
which  each  planet  moves. 

10.  But  the  univerfality  of  this  law,  and  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  nature,  dill  farther  appears  by  comparing 
the  motions  oi  the  different  planets.  The  power 
which  a<ds  on  a  planet  that  is  nearer  the  fun  is  mani- 
fedly  greater  than  that  which  adls  on  a  planet  more 
remote ;  both  becaufe  it  moves  with  more  velocity, 
and  becaufe  it  moves  in  a  leffer  orbit,  which  has  more 
curvature,  and  dparates  farther  from  its  tangent,  in 
arcs  or  the  fame  length,  than  a  greater  orbit.  By 
comparing  the  motions  of  the  planets,  it  is  found 
that  the  velocity  of  a  nearer  planet  is  greater  than 
the  velocity  of  one  more  remote,  in  proportion  as 
the  fquare  root  of  the  number  which  expreffes  the 

greater 
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greater  diftance  to  the  fquare  root  of  that  which  ex- 
prdTes  the  Idler  diftance  •,  fo  that  if  one  planet  was 
four  times  farther  from  the  fun  than  another  planet, 
the  velocity  of  the  firft  would  be  half  the  velocity  cf 
the  latter,  and  the  nearer  planet  would  defcribe  an 
arc  in  one  minute,  equal  to  the  arc  defcribed  by  the 
higher  planet  in  two  minutes  :  and  tho9  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  orbits  was  the  fame,  the  nearer  planet 
would  fall  by  its  gravity  as  much  in  one  minute  as 
the  other  would  fall  in  two,  and  therefore  the  nearer 
planet  would  defcribe  by  its  gravity  four  times  as 
much  fpace  as  the  other  would  defcribe  in  the  fame 
time,  by  the  law  of  motion  of  falling  bodies  fo  often 
mentioned  ;  the  gravity  of  the  nearer  planet  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  quadruple,  from  the  confider- 
ation  of  its  greater  velocity  only.  But  befides,  as 
the  radius  of  the  idler  orbit  is  fuppofed  to  be  four 
times  lefs  than  the  radius  of  the  other,  the  lefter 
orbit  muft  be  four  times  more  curve,  and  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  a  fmall  arc  of  the  fame  length  will  be  four 
times  farther  below  the  tangent  drawn  at  the  other 
extremity  in  the  lefter  orbit  than  in  the  greater ;  fo 
that,  tho9  the  velocities  were  equal,  the  gravity  of  the 
nearer  planet  would,  on  this  account  only,  be  found 
to  be  quadruple.  On  both  thefe  accounts  together, 
the  greater  velocity  of  the  nearer  planet,  and  the 
greater  curvature  of  its  orbit,  its  gravity  towards  the 
fun  muft  be  fuppofed  fixteen  times  greater,  tho9  its 
diftance  from  the  fun  is  only  four  times  lefs  than  that 
of  the  other ;  that  is,  when  the  diftances  are  as  1  to  4, 
the  gravities  are  reciprocally  as  the  lquares  of  thefe 
numbers,  or  as  16  to  1.  In  the  fame  manner,  by 
comparing  the  motions  of  all  the  planets,  it  is  found 
that  their  gravities  decreafe  as  the  fquares  of  their  dif¬ 
tances  from  the  fun  increafe. 
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11.  Thus,  by  comparing  the  motions  of  any  one 
planet  in  the  different  parts  of  its  elliptic  orbit,  and 
the  motions  of  the  different  planets  in  their  different 
orbits,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  power  like  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  heavy  bodies  fo  well  known  to  us  on  the  earth, 
extending  from  the  fun  to  all  diftances,  and  conftantly 
decreafmg  as  the  fquares  of  thefe  diftances  increafe. 
If  any  one  planet  descended  to  the  diftance  of  another, 
it  would  be  aded  on  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  the 
fame  power,  as  that  other  :  and  as  gravity  preferves 
the  fubftan.ce  of  the  earth  together,  and  hinders  its 
loofer  parts  from  being  diftipated  by  its  various 
motions  ;  fo  a  like  power,  aCting  at  the  furface  of  the 
fun,  and  within  its  body,  keeps  its  parts  together 
and  preferves  its  figure,  notwithftanding  its  rotation 
on  its  axis. 

12.  In  the  fame  manner  as  this  principle  governs 
the  motions  of  the  planets  in  the  great  iolar  fyftem, 
it  governs  alfo  the  motions  of  the  fateilites  in  the 
Idler  fyftems  of  which  the  greater  is  compofed. 
There  is  the  fame  harmony  in  their  motions  com¬ 
pared  with  their  diftances,  as  in  the  great  fyftem  : 
we  fee  Jupiter's  fateilites  bending  their  way  round 
him  and  falling  every  moment  from  the  lines  that 
are  directions  of  their  motions,  or  the  tangents 
of  their  orbits,  towards  him  •,  each  describing  equal 
areas  in  equal  times  by  a  ray  drawn  to  his  centre,  to 
which  their  gravity  is  therefore  directed.  The 
nearer  fateilites  move  with  greater  celerity,  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  nearer  primary  planets  move 
more  fwiftly  round  the  fun,  and  their  gravity,  there¬ 
fore  varies  according  to  the  fame  lav/.  The  fame 
is  to  be  faid  of  Saturn's  fateilites,  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  power  that  preferves  the  fubftance  of  thefe 
planets  in  their  various  motions,  ads  at  their  fur- 
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faces,  and  is  extended  around  them,  decreafing  in 

the  fame  manner  as  that  which  is  extended  from  the 

earth  and  fun  to  ail  diftances. 

* 

13.  Thefe  fecondary  planets  muft  alfo  gravitate 
towards  the  fun.  It  is  impoffible  they  ihould  move 
fo  regularly  round  their  refpeClive  primaries,  if  they 
were  not  a  fled  on  by  the  fame  powers.  If  we  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  aded  on  by  the  fame  accelerating 
power  in  parallel  lines,  there  will  no  diforder  or  per¬ 
plexity  arife  from  thence  ^  for  they  will  then  accom¬ 
pany  their  primary  planets  in  their  motions  round 
the  fun,  and  move  about  them  at  the  fame  time, 
with  the  fame  regularity  as  if  their  primary  planets 
were  at  refr.  It  will  be  as  in  a  fhip,  or  in  any  fpace 
carried  uniformly  forward  :  in  which  the  mutual 
actions  of  bodies  are  the  fame  as  if  the  fpace  was  at 
reft,  being  no  way  affeCted  by  that  motion  which  is 
common  to  all  the  bodies.  As  every  projecftile, 
while  it  moves  in  the  air,  gravitates  towards  the 
fun,  and  is  carried  along  with  the  earth  about  the 
fun,  while  its  own  motion  in  its  curve  is  as  regular 
as  if  the  earth  was  at  reft  j  fo  the  moon,  which  we 
have  fhewed  to  be  only  a  greater  projectile,  muft 
gravitate  toward  the  fun,  and,  while  it  is  carried 
along  with  the  earth  about  the  fun,  is  not  hindered 
by  that  motion  from  performing  its  monthly  revolu¬ 
tions  round  the  earth.  Jupiter's  fatellites  gravitate 
toward  the  fun  as  every  part  of  Jupiter  s  body,  and 
Saturn's  fatellites  gravitate  toward  the  fun  as  if  they 
were  parts  of  Saturn .  Thus  the  motions  in  the  great 
folar  fyftem,  and  in  the  Idler  particular  fyftems  of 
each  planet,  are  confident  with  each  other,  and  are 
carried  on  with  a  regular  harmony  without  any  con- 
fuficn,  or  mutually  interfering  with  one  another, 
but  what  neceffarily  arifes  from  fmall  inequalities  in 
the  gravities  of  primary  and  fecondary  planets,  and 
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the  want  of  exaCt  parallelifrn  in  the  directions  of 
thofe  gravities  j  of  which  we  are  to  treat  after¬ 
wards, 

f  \ 

14.  Nor  is  there  any  body  that  comes,  tho5  rarely 
and  as  a  ftranger,  into  the  lower  parts  of  our 
jfyftem,  exempted  from  this  univerfal  gravitation 
toward  thejun.  When  a  comet  appears,  we  fee  the 
efFedt  of  the  fame  power  aCting  on  it ;  fmce  it  de- 
fcends  with  an  accelerated  motion  as  it  approaches 
the  fun,  and  afcends  with  a  retarded  motion,  bend¬ 
ing  its  way  about  the  fun,  and  defcribing  equal  areas 
in  equal  times  by  a  ray  drawn  from  it  to  his  centre. 
This  power  that  aCts  on  the  comets  varies  according 
to  the  fame  law  as  the  gravity  of  the  planets,  as  ap¬ 
pears, from  their  defcribing  either  'parabolas  or  very 
eccentric  cllipfes  having  one  of  their  foci  in  the  centre 
of  the'  fun  :  our  author  having  demonftrated,  that 
the  power  which  makes  a  body  defcribe  a  parabola 
about  its  focus,  muft  likewife  vary  according  to 
the  law  fo  often  mentioned.  If  a  body  was  pro¬ 
jected  from  our  earth  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  with  a  certain  force,  ( viz.  that  which  would 
carry  it  over  about  420  miles  with  an  uniform  mo¬ 
tion  in  a  minute),  it  would  rife  in  that  line  for  ever 
and  return  to  the  earth  no  more.  Its  gravity  would, 
indeed,  retard  its  motion  continually,  but  never  be 
able  to  ex hau ft  it,  the  force  of  gravity  upon  it  de- 
creafmg  as  it  rifes  to  a  greater  height.  If  the  body 
was  projeCled  with  the  Tame  force  in  any  other  di¬ 
rection,  it  would  go  off  in  z  parabola  having  its 
focus  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  never  return  to 
the  earth  ao-ain,  A  force  a  little  lefs  would  make  it 

o  # 

move  in  a  very  eccentric  ellipfis ,  in  which  it  would 
return  after  a  long  period  to  its  firft  place }  if  it  was 
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not  diverted  in  its  courfe  by  approaching  too  near  to 
forne  celeftial  body.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  planet 
projected  with  a  certain  force  would  go  off  for  ever 
in  a  parabolic  curve  having  the  fun  in  its  focus  ;  and 
if  it  was  projected  with  a  force  a  little  lefs  would  re¬ 
volve  in  a  very  eccentric  ellipfis  having  its  focus  in 
the  fun.  All  thefe  motions,  therefore,  proceed  from 
the  fame  principle,  aCting  in  a  various  but  molt  re¬ 
gular  manner  in  different  circumftances,  and  are  all 
analogous  to  the  motions  of  heavy  bodies  projected 
from  our  earth.  EffeCts  fo  fimilar  are  to  be  refolved 
into  the  fame  caufe,  and  there  is  hardly  more  evidence 
for  fuppofing  that  it  is  the  fame  power  of  gravity 
that  aCts  upon  terreltrial  bodies  in  Europe  and  in 
America ,  at  the  equator  and  at  the  poles,  than  that 
it  is  the  fame  principle  which  aCts  over  the  whole 
fvftem,  from  the  centre  of  the  fun  to  the  remote  orb 
of  Saturn ,  or  to  the  utmoft  altitude  of  the  mod  ec¬ 
centric  comet. 

1 5.  From  feveral  phenomena  we  have  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  there  is  an  atmofphere  environing 
the  fun  and  extended  from  it  to  a  confiderable  dif-’ 
tance.  The  ring  of  lio-ht  obferved  around  the  moon, 
in  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  in  1605,  mentioned  by 
Kepler ,  and  of  late  in  1706  and  1724,  when  it  was 
obferved  to  extend  to  9  or  10  degrees  diftance  from 
the  moon,  feems  rather  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
reflection  of  that  atmofphere,  while  the  folar  direCt 
rays  were  intercepted  by  the  moon,  than  from  the 
refraction  of  any  atmofphere  about  the  moon.  The 
matter  of  this  atmofphere  appears  to  gravitate 
towards  the  fun,  from  the  effeCt  it  has  upon  the  va¬ 
pour  which  arifes  in  the  tails  of  comets  from  their 
Nucleus  and  atmofphere,  with  a  direction  oppoflte 
to  that  of  their  gravity  towards  the  fun.  For  this 

vapour. 
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vapour,  being  highly  rarified,  feems  to  arife  with  this 
direction  in  confequence  of  the  greater  gravity  of  the 
folar  atmofphere  towards  the  fun  ;  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  column  of  vapour  rifes  in  the  air,  in  confer 
quence  of  the  air’s  greater  gravity  towards  the  earth  5 
the  rather  that  this  vapour  rifes  with  more  rapidity, 
as  well  as  in  greater  plenty,  in  proportion  as  the  co¬ 
met  is  nearer  the  fun.  Thus  there  is  no  fort  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  folar  fyftem  but  what  we  have  ground  to 
conclude  gravitates  towards  the  fun. 


16.  As  to  the  fixed  fears,  they  are  removed  to 
fuch  an  immenfe  diftance,  that  their  gravity  toward 
the  fun  can  have  no  fenfible  effedl  upon  them  in 
many  ages,  and  cannot  appear  to  us  by  the  pheno¬ 
mena.  The  power  of  gravity  decrea-ies  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  increafes ;  the 
neareft  fixed  ftar  feems  to  be  feveral  hundred  thou- 
land  times  farther  diftant  from  us  than  the  earth  is 
from  the  fun  ;  and  therefore  their  gravity  muft  be 
fome  100000  x  100000  times  lefs  than  the  gravity  of 
the  earth  toward  the  fun.  It  is  not  therefore  from 
phenomena,  but  from  analogy  only,  that  we  can 
extend  the  power  of  gravity  to  the  fixed  ftars* 
There  is  no  influence  but  their  light  only  which  is 
able  to  traverfe  that  vaft  abyfs  of  fpace  that  is  be¬ 
tween  us  and  them,  fo  as  to  have  any  fenfible  effect. 
However,  as  their  light  is  every  way  the  fame  as 
that  of  our  fun,  our  author  thinks  the  argument 
from  analogy  may  have  its  weight  in  this  cafe.  If 
they  alfo  gravitate  toward  the  fun,  and  toward  each 
other,  then  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  unfathomable 
void  that  intervenes  between  the  fy items  of  which 
they  are  probably  the  centres,  as  the  fun  is  of  our 
fyftem,  may  ferve  to  hinder  them  from  'difturbing 
each  other’s  motions,  and  from  coming;  together  into 

one 
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one  vaft  unformed  mafs  of  matter.  It  will  not  feem 
flrange  that  where  the  fun  itfelf  is  fcarcely  vifible,  the 
gravity  toward  it  fhould  be  infenfible  ;  and  that  we 
lliould  here  find  no  effeds  of  any  gravitation  toward 
the  fixed  ftars. 

17.  As ' cittion  and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  In 
oppofite  diredions,  fo  that  the  earth,  for  example, 
gravitates  toward  every  mountain  as  well  as  every 
.mountain  toward  the  earth,  and  gravitates  toward 
every  projedile  while  it  is  moving  in  the  air,  as  well 
as  the  projedile  gravitates  towards  it ;  and  without 
this  law  nothing  would  be  Heady  or  conftant  in  nature: 
hence  it  follows,  that  the  fun  gravitates  toward  all  the 
bodies  in  the  fyftem,  and  that  the  primary  planets 
gravitate  toward  their  fatellites.  The  primary  planets 
alfo  gravitate  toward  one  another  *,  fome  minute  ir¬ 
regularities  in  their  motions,  efpecially  in  thofe  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn ,  the  two  greatefl  planets,  when, 
they  are  in  conjundion  and  come  neareft  to  each 
other,  are  evidences  of  this.  The  motions  of  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  alfo  faid  to  be 
fubjed  to  irregularities  that  proceed  from  their  mu¬ 
tual  adions.  From  fo  many  indications  v/e  may  at 
length  conclude,  that  all  the  bodies  in  the  folar  fyf- 
tem  gravitate  toward  each  other ;  and  tho’  we  cannot 
confider  gravitation  as  effential  to  matter,  we  muft 
allow  that  we  have  as  much  evidence,  from  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  for  its  univerfality,  as  for  that  of  any  other 
affedion  of  bodies  whatfoever. 
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i  CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  general  gravitation  of  matter . 

if 

I.  If  TT  IT  PIER  TO  we  have  confidered  only  the 
Jit  accelerating  force  of  gravity  at  different  dis¬ 
tances,  to  which  the  velocity  generated  by  it  in  a 
given  time,  is  always  proportional.  It  remains  to 
Ihew  that  the  motion  produced  by  this  power,  at 
equal  diftances  from  a  given  centre,  is  always  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  heavy  body  ; 
that  the  gravity  of  bodies  arifes  from  the  mutual  gra¬ 
vitation  of  their  parts  ^  and  to  afcertain  the  law  of  the 
gravitation  of  the  particles  of  bodies.  It  is  allowed 
as  to  terreftrial  bodies,  and  was  confirmed  from 
many  accurate  experiments  by  Sir  Jfadc  Newton ,  that 
bodies  of  the  fame  bulk  and  figure,  though  of  very 
different  kinds,  fufpended  by  lines  of  the  fame  length, 
performed  their  vibrations,  when  moving  as  pendu¬ 
lums,  exadlly  in  the  fame  time  *,  from  which  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  force  of  their  gravity  is  exactly  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  quantity  of  matter:  nor  would 
there  be  any  difference  in  the  times  of  their  vibra¬ 
tions  though  their  figure  and  bulk  were  different,  the 
diftances  between  their  centres  of  fufpenfion  and 
of  ofcillation  being  equal,  if  it  was  not  for  the  re¬ 
finance  of  the  air.  It  has  been  already  fhewed,  that 
the  moon  would  fall  toward  the  earth  with  the  fame 
velocity  as  any  other  heavy  body,  if  (he  was  at  the 
lame  diftance  from  its  centre  ^  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  forces  ot  bodies  moved  with  equal  velocities  are 
as  their  quantities  of  matter  :  fo  that  the  weight  of 
the  moon  would  be  to  the  weight  of  any  heavy  body 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  matter  of  the  moon  is  to 
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the  matter  of  that  heavy  body.  The  primary  pla¬ 
nets  are  aded  on  varioufly  in  their  different  diflances, 
but  according  to  the  law  which  fhews  that  if  they 
were  at  equal  diflances  they  would  defcend  with 
equal  velocities  toward  the  fun,  fo  that  their  motion 
would  be  proportional  to  their  quantity  of  matter. 
In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  if  the  fatellites 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  at  equal  diflances  from 
the  centres  of  their  refpedive  primary  planets,  they 
would  defcend  towards  them  with  equal  velocities. 
The  earth  and  moon,  at  equal  diflances  from  the 
fun,  are  acled  upon  by  equal  accelerating  forces* 
and  would  defcend  with  equal  velocities  toward  it. 
Jupiter  and  his  fatellites  would  defcend  with  the 
fame  velocity  toward  the  fun,  if  their  projedile  mo¬ 
tions  were  deflroyed.  The  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  his  fatellites.  A  very  fmall  inequality  in 
the  accelerating  forces  that  ad  upon  the  primary 
planet  and  its  fatellites  would  produce  very  great  ir¬ 
regularities  in  their  motion.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  equal 
velocities  being  generated  in  equal  times,  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  bodies,  and  confequently  the  gravities 
that  produce  thefe  motions,  muft  be  proportional  to 
the  quantities  of  matter  in  the  bodies  ;  from  which 
it  follows,  that  all  equal  portions  of  matter,  at  equal 
diflances  from  the  centre  of  gravitation,  are  equally 
heavy  *,  without  regard  to  figure,  bulk,  or  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  their  parts  :  and  that  the  gravitation  of  bodies 
arifes  from  the  gravitation  of  the  particles  of  which 
they  are  compofed. 

2.  Becaufe  aEtion  is  always  equal  to  reaction,  if 
you  f  ill  luppofe  the  planets  at  equal  diflances  from 
the  fun,  and  therefore  gravitating  toward  the  fun 
with  forces  proportional  to  their  quantities  of  mat¬ 
ter,  the  fun  will  gravitate  towards  each  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  with  forces  in  the  fame  proportion.  In  general, 
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the  fame  body  gravitates  towards  any  other  bodies, 
at  equal  diftances  from  them,  with  forces  propor¬ 
tional  to  their  quantities  of  matter ;  became  it  gra¬ 
vitates  toward  them  with  the  fame  forces  with  which 
they  gravitate  towards  it,  which  are  as  their  quan¬ 
tities  of  matter.  The  power,  therefore,  that  is  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  centre  of  the  fun  and  of  each  of  the 
planets,  to  all  diilances  around  them,  is,  at  equal 
diftances  from  their  centres,  proportional  to  their 
quantities  of  matter :  and,  in  general,  it  appears 
that  the  weight  or  gravity  of  a  body  is  the  greater, 
in  proportion  as  its  quantity  of  matter  is  greater,  as 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  to  which  it  gra¬ 
vitates  is  greater,  and  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance 
from  it  is  lefs.  By  compounding  thefe  three  pro¬ 
portions  together,  the  weight,  and  motion,  of  bo¬ 
dies,  arifing  from  their  gravitation,  may  always  be 
determined. 

3.  Gravity  being  found,  by  fo  many  experiments 
and  obfervations,  to  affedt  all  the  matter  of  bodies 
equally,  we  have  hence  more  reafon  {till  to  conclude 
its  univerfality  ;  fince  it  appears  to  be  a  power  that 
adts  not  only  at  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  and  on  fuch 
bodies  as  are  removed  at  a  diftance  from  them,  but 
to  penetrate  into  their  fubftance,  and  into  that  of  all 
other  bodies,  even  to  their  centres  ;  to  affedt  their 
internal  parts  with  the  fame  force  as  the  external,  to 
be  obftructed  in  its  adtion  by  no  intervening  body 
or  obftacle  ;  and  to  admit  of  no  kind  of  variation  in 
the  fame  matter,  but  from  its  different  diftances  only 
from  that  to  which  it  gravitates. 

4.  The  adtion  of  gravity  on  bodies  arifes  from  its 
addon  on  their  parts,  and  is  the  aggregate  of  thefe 
adtions  ;  fo  that  the  gravitation  of  bodies  mu  ft  anfe 
from  the  gravity  of  all  their  particles  towards  each 
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other.  The  weight  of  a  body  toward  the  earth  arifes 
from  the  gravity  of  the  parts  of  the  body  :  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  a  mountain  toward  the  earth  arifes  from  the 
gravitation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mountain  towards 
it.  The  gravitation  of  the  northern  hemifphere 
toward  the  fouthern  arifes  from  the  gravitation  of  all 
its  parts  towards  it ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  earth 
divided  into  two  unequal  Tegments,  the  gravitation  of 
the  greater  toward  the  leffer  arifes  from  the  gravita¬ 
tion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  greater  toward  the  leffer. 
In  the  fame  manner,  the  gravity  of  the  whole  earth, 
one  particle  being  excepted,  toward  that  particle,  muffc 
arife  from  the  quantity  of  gravitation  of  all  the  other 
particles  of  the  earth  toward  that  particle.  Every 
particle,  therefore,  of  the  earth  gravitates  toward 
every  other  particle  of  it ♦,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
every  particle  of  matter  in  the  folar  fyftem  gravitates 
toward  every  other  particle  in  it. 

5.  We  now  proceed  to  an  important  part  of  this 
dodtrine,  to  determine  the  law  according  to  which 
the  particles  of  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other ; 
after  having  difcovered  the  law  which  is  obferved  by 
bodies  compofed  of  thofe  particles.  To  a  fuperficial 
enquirer,  at  firft  fight,  the  former  might  pofllbly 
appear  to  be  neceffarily  the  fame  with  the  latter  :  bun 
it  is  eafily  fhewn,  that  the  law  which  is  obferved  in 
the  attractions  of  the  minute  particles  of  matter  is 
often  very  different  from  that  which  is  obferved  by 
fp  he  res  compofed  of  fuch  particles.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  gravitation  of  the  particles  decreafe  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  diflances  in- 
creaie,  or  in  any  higher  proportion,  the  fpheres  com¬ 
pofed  of  fuch  particles  will  not  gravitate  towards 
each  other  with  forces  that  decreafe  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  cubes  of  the  diflances  of  their  centres 
increafe,  or  in  that  higher  proportion  for  fpheres 
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in  contact  (hall  attradl  each  other,  in  thafe  cafes, 
with  a.  force  infinitely  greater  than  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  to  the  lead;  diftance  from  contact,  tho5  there 
be  very  little  difference  betwixt  the  diftances  of  their 
centres  in  thofe  two  cafes.  This  made  it  neceffary 
for  Sir  I/aac  Newton  to  treat  of  this  fubjedt  fully ; 
and  as  it  is  a  very  ufeful  part  of  the  theory  of  gra¬ 
vity,  but  not  to  be  underflood,  as  he  has  delivered 
it,  without  a  profound  fkiil  in  geometry  and  prolix 
computations,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  defcribe  it  in  a 
more  eafy  manner,  by  chufing  (as  on  other  occa- 
lions)  the  mo  ft  fimplc  cafes.  Stippofe,  firft,  that 
the  gravitation  towards  any  particle  decreafes  in  the 
fame  proportion  that  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from 
it  increafes,  let  p  a  e  p  b  f  b  (Fig.  59.)  be  fimilar 
cones  confiding  of  fuch  particles,  terminated  by 
fpherical  bafes  a  e  a,  b  f  b  that  have  their  centre  in 
p  ;  and  the  gravitation  at  p  toward  the  folid  pae^, 
will  be  to  the  gravitation  at  p  towards  pbp^  as  p  a 
to  p  b,  or  in  the  fame  ratio  as  any  homologous  fides 
of  thefe  fimilar  folids.  For  let  m  n  m  be  any  furface 
fimilar  to  ae  a,  having  its  centre  likewife  in  p  ;  and 
the  gravitation  towards  the  furface  ae  a  will  be  to 
that  towards  m  n  m,  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the 
diredl  ratio  of  the  furface  a  e  a  to  m  n  m  (or  p  a2  to 
pm1)  and  of  the  inverfe  ratio  of  p  az  to  p  m%  that 
is,  in  the  ratio  of  equality  ;  confequently,  the  gra¬ 
vitation  towards  the  furface  a  e  a  a  being  reprefented 
by  a,  the  gravitation  towards  the  folid  pae^j  will 
be  reprefented  by  a  x  p  a,  and  that  towards  the  fimi¬ 
lar  folid  p  b  f  h  by  a  x  p  b,  which  are  in  the  ratio  of 
p  a  to  p  b,  In  the  fame  manner,  the  gravitation 
towards  the  frnftum  that  is  bounded  by  the  furfaces 
A  e  a ,  m  n  m>  is  reprefented  by  a  x  a  m.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  likewife,  that,  tho’  the  furfaces  a  e  a  and  m  n  m 
be  of  any  other  form,  yet  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the 
gravitations  at  p  towards  the  conical  or  pyramidieal 
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folids  p  a  e  <2,  p  m  n  m>  is  that  of  p  a  to  p  m  ;  and 
that  if  a  Q^and  m  q  be  perpendicular  to  ph  in  and 
thefe  forces  reduced  to  the  direction  p  h  will  be 
ultimately  in  the  ratio  of  p  to  p  Whence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that,  if  p  b  be  equal  to  b  a,  the  attraction  of 
the  particle  p  by  the  cone  pb^,  with  which  the  par¬ 
ticle  is  in  contaCt,  will  be  equal  to  the  attraction  of 
the  fruftum  of  the  cone  terminated  by  the  furfaces 
a  e  b  f  £,  when  the  attraction  of  the  particles  is 
fuppofed  to  increafe  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  de~ 
creafes ;  and  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  attraction  of  a 
portion  of  matter  is  not  much  greater  when  It  is  in 
contaCt  with  the  particle  attracted,  than  when  it  is 
removed  to  a  fmall  diftance  from  it. 

6.  But  it  is  otherwife  when  we  fuppofe  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  particles  to  decreafe  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diftances  increafe.  For,  in  this  cafe,  the  parti¬ 
cle  p  will  tend  to  the  furface  m  n  m  with  a  force  that 
is  as  the  furface,  or  the  fquare  of  p  m  direCtly,  and 
the  cube  of  p  M  inverfely ;  that  is,  with  a  force  which 
is  as  p  m  inverfely,  or  direCtly  as  m  v  the  ordinate  of 
the  equilateral  hyperbola  k  v  1,  defcribed  between 
the  aflymptotes  p  a  and  p  h.  Therefore  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  fruftum  m  n  m  a  e  a  will  be  meafured  by 
the  hyperbolic  area  mvia  bounded  by  the  ordinates 
at  a  and  m  *,  and  the  attraction  of  the  cone  p  m  n  w, 
by  the  infinite  hyperbolic  area  that  is  conceived  to  be 
formed  betwixt  the  ordinate  m  v  and  the  aftymptote 
p  h.  It  follows  then,  that,  if  fuch  a  law  could  take 
place,  the  particle  p  would  tend  towards  the  leaft 
portion  of  matter  in  contaCt  with  it,  with  a  greater 
force  than  towards  the  greateft  body  at  any  diftance, 
how  fmall  foever,  from  it.  The  fame  is  eafily 
fhewn  when  the  attraction  of  the  particles  decreafes 
as  any  powers  of  the  diftances,  higher  than  their 
cubes,  increafe.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  at- 
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traCtion  of  a  particle  in  contact  with  a  body  is  not 
fenfibly  increafed  by  the  addition  or  diminution  of 
new  matter,  at  any  diftance,  how  fmall  foever,  from 
the  contact ;  whether  this  addition  or  diminution  be 
made  to  the  body  or  particle  ;  and,  in  filch  cafes,  the 
lefs  the  particle  is,  the  motions  produced  in  it  at  in¬ 
finitely  fmall  diftances,  by  fuch  attractions,  mult  be 
the  more  violent ;  becaufe  the  fame  force  aCting  on 
a  particle  generates  a  velocity  in  it  that  is  always 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  particle  itfelf  is  lefs. 

7.  The  fame  things  may  be  demonilrated  without 
having  recourfe  to  the'  property  of  the  hyperbolic 
area.  Let  p  a  ( Pig.  60.)  be  to  p  b,  as  p  :b  to  p  d  5 
let  a  b  and  b  d  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  fimilar  equal  parts  a  k  /,  &c. 
and  b  m,  m  n ,  &c  *,  then  a  k  will  be  to  b  m  as  a  b  to 
b  d,  and  the  matter  between  the  furfaces  whofe  radii 
are  p  a  and  p  k,  fhall  be  to  the  matter  between  the 
furfaces  whofe  radii  are  p  b  and  p  as  p  ax  x  a  k  to 
pb1  xBffl;  that  is,  as  p  a3  to  p  b3.  The  attractive 
powers  of  equal  particles  placed  betwixt  the  furfaces 
of  the  radii  p  a  and  p  k,  and  the  furfaces  of  the  radii 
p  b  and  p  m,  are  in  the  inverfe  proportion,  or  as 
p  b3  to  p  a3,  by  the  fuppofition  ;  and  thefe  two  pro¬ 
portions  compounded  together  give  a  ratio  of  equa¬ 
lity.  Therefore,  becaufe  the  attractive  powers  of 
the  matter  bounded  by  two  fuch  furfaces  are  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  attractions  of  equal  particles, 
and  of  the  number  of  particles,  it  follows  that  the 
attraction  of  the  matter  contained  by  the  furfaces  of 
the  radii  p  a  and  p  k  muft  be  equal  to  the  attraction 
of  the  matter  contained  by  the  furfaces  of  the  radii 
p  b  and  p  m.  In  the  fame  manner  the  attraction  of 
the  matter  contained  by  the  furfaces  whofe  radii  are 
p  k  and  p  /,  is  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  matter 
between  the  furfaces  whofe  radii  are  p  m  and  p  n  •„ 
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and  the  attraction  of  the  fruftum  a  e  a  b  f  h  is  equal 
to  the  attraction  of  the  fruftum  b  f  b  d  g  d.  In  the 
fame  manner,  if  p  b  be  to  p  d,  as  p  d  to  p  h,  the 
attraction  of  the  fruftum  d  g  d  h  r  h  appears  to  be 
equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  fruftum  a  e  <3  b  f  b  \ 
and  if  this  feries  of  decreaftng  geometrical  propor¬ 
tionals  be  continued,  the  attraction  of  the  fruftum 
contained  by  furfaces  whofe  radii  are  any  two  fubfe- 
quent  terms  of  the  progreftion,  muft  be  equal  to  the 
attraction  of  the  ftrft  fruftum  ae^bf^,  But  in  this 
decreafing  progreftion  continued  from  p  b  the  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  is  infinite  ^  and  in  the  folid  p  b  f  b  there 
is  an  infinite  number  of  fruftums,  the  attraction  of 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  firft 
fruftum  terminated  by  the  furfaces  ae^bf^  there¬ 
fore  the  attraction  of  the  folid  b  f  by  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  particle  p,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  attraction  of  the  fruftum  bounded  by  the  fur¬ 
faces  a  e  a9  b  f  <£,  which  is  the  greater  folid,  but  is 
removed  from  the  contact  of  the  particle  p.  We 
have  taken  this  opportunity  to  i  11  u  ft  rate  and  aemon- 
ftrate  this  theorem  here,  becanfe  it  will  be  of  ufe  to 
us  afterwards,  and  ferves  to  ftiew  the  advantages  of 
the  law  ot  gravity  which  takes  place  in  the  folar  fyf- 
tem  above  other  jaws }  tho’  thele,  on  other  occafions, 
may  be  preferable, 

8.  The  gravitation  of  the  particles  being  fuppofed 
to  decreale  as  the  fquares  of  their  diftances  increafe, 
the  forces  with  which  particles,  limilarly  fituated  with 
refpect  to  fimilar  homogeneous  folids,  gravitate 
towards  thele  folids,  are  as  their  diftances  from  any 
points  fimilarly  fituated  in  the  folids,  or  as  any  of 
their  homologous  fides.  For  fuch  folids  may  be 
conceived  to  be  refolved  into  fimilar  cones,  or  fruf¬ 
tums  of  cones,  that  have  always  their  vertex  in  the 
particles,  and  the  gravitation  towards  thele  cones,  or 
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fruftums,  will  be  always  in  the  fame  ratio  by  §  5. 
But  if  the  gravitation  of  the  particles  decreafe  as 
the  cubes  of  the  diftance  increafe,  the  forces,  with 
which  particles,  fimilarly  fituated  with  refped  to 
fimilar  homogeneous  folids,  tend  toward  thofe  folids, 
fhall  be  equal.  For  flich  folids  being  refolved  into 
fimilar  fruftums  of  cones  that  have  always  their  ver¬ 
tex  in  the  particles,  and  are  fimilarly  fituated  with 
refpeft  to  them,  the  gravitation  towards  thefe  fruf¬ 
tums  will  be  always  equal,  by  what  was  ftiewn  in 
the  laft  article  *,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  forces 
with  which  the  particle  p  tends  toward  fitniiar  fruf¬ 
tums  a  e  <3  b  f  ^  v>  g  d  h  r  b  were  demonftrated  to 
be  equal. 

■  9.  The  gravitation  of  the  particles  being  fuppofed 
to  decreafe  as  the  fquares  of  their  diftances  from  each 
other  increafe,  if  a  particle  be  placed  within  the  hol¬ 
low  folid  generated  by  the  annular  fpace  terminated 
by  two  concentric  circles,  or  fimilar  concentric  el- 
lipfes,  a  d  b  e  and  a  d  b  e,  ( Fig .  61.)  revolving  about 
the  axis  a  b,  it  fhall  have  no  gravity  towards  this 
folid.  For  let  p  be  any  fuch  particle,  p  r  any  right 
line  from  p  that  meets  the  internal  circle  or  ellipfe  in 
any  points  f  and  and  the  external  figure  in  x  and 
r ;  then  if  x  r  be  bifeded  in  /  q  will  be  likewife 
bifeded  in  z,  becaufe  the  figures  are  fimilar  and  fimi- 
Jarly  fituated  ;  confequently  f  x  is  equal  to  q  r  \  and 
the  gravitations  of  p  towards  oppofite  fruftums  of 
the  folid  that  have  their  vertex  in  y>,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  fame  right  lines  produced  from  p ,  with 
oppofite  diredions,  will  be  always  equal,  by  §  5. 
and  mutually  deftroy  each  other’s  effect.  It  follows 
from  this,  that  the  gravity  of  any  point  in  the 
femi-diameter  c  p,  towards  the  fphere  or  fpheroid, 
is  to  the  gravity  at  p,  as  c  to  p  c,  fuppofing  the 
point  c^to  be  within  the  folid  ;  becaufe  the  gravita¬ 
tion 
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tion  towards  the  folid  generated  by  the  annular  fpace, 
which  is  included  between  a  p  b  and  a  has  no 
effeCt  upon  a  particle  at  fo  that  the  gravity  at 
towards  the  whole  folid  adbe  is  the  fame  as  the  gra¬ 
vity  at  towards  the  folid  a  d  b  e,  which  is  to  the 
gravity  at  p  towards  the  folid  adbe  as  c  (^to  c  p, 
Jby  the  laft  article.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  when 
a  fphere  or  fpheroid,  of  an  uniform  denfity,  confifts 
of  particles  that  attract  with  a  force  decreasing  as  the 
fquare  of  their  diftance  increafes,  the  gravitation  to¬ 
wards  the  folid  decreafes  from  the  furface  to  the 
centre,  in  any  given  femidiameter,  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  that  the  diftance  from  the  centre  decreafes. 

10.  Suppofe  now  the  particle  p  (Fig.  62.)  to  be 
placed  without  the  fphere  adbe,  at  the  diftance 
p  c  from  the  centre  c ;  and  this  particle  fhall  be  at¬ 
tracted  towards  the  fphere  with  a  force  that  decreafes 
as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  p  c  increafes.  For  let 
p  n  m  be  any  right  line  from  p  meeting  the  gene¬ 
rating  femicircle  a  d  b  in  n  and  m,  and  the  arc  c  h, 
defcnbed  from  the  centre  p  with  the  radius  p  c,  in  l  j 
let  p  n  m  be  another  fuch  right  line  from  p,  confti- 
tuting  an  infinitely  fmall  angle  with  p  m,  meeting 
the  femicircle  in  m,  and  the  arc  c  h  in  /  ^  draw 
l  r,  /  r,  perpendicular  top  c  in  r  and  r,  and  c  v 
perpendicular  to  p  m  in  v.  Suppofe  another  circle 
a  d  b  e  to  interfed  the  circle  adbe  in  the  axis 
a  b,  and  to  conftitute  with  it  an  infinitely  fmall 
angle ;  and  let  l  u  and  /  x9  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  a  d  b,  meet  a  d  b  in  u  and  x.  Then  the  gra¬ 
vitation  of  the  particle  p,  towards  the  matter  in 
the  phyfical  furface  l  u  x  l9  Fhall  be  meafured  by 

h or  ;  confequently  the  gravitation  of  p 

towards  the  pyramidical  fruftum,  terminated  by  the 

circular 


29$ 
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circular  planes  adb  and  a  d  b,  and  by  planes  per¬ 
pendicular  to  a  d  b  in  n  m  and  n  m ,  fliall  be  rnea- 

fured  by  x  n  m,  by  §  5.  of  this  chapter.  But, 

the  angle  contained  by  the  planes  a  d  b,  a  d  b,  being 
given,  l  u  is  to  l  r,  as  d  the  arc  intercepted  by 
thefe  circular  planes  at  the  diftance  c  d,  to  e  d  (or 
c  a  •,)  and  l  /  being  to  r  r,  as  p  l,  or  pc,  to  1  r, 
fo  that  l  /  x  l  r  is  equal  to  p  c  x  R  r  ;  it  follows  that 
the  gravitation  of  p  towards  that  fruflum  fhall  be 

r  .  ,  L/XLRXzVMXd4  RrXiVMX  D  d 

mealured  by  - — _ — "  or 


pc2xcd 


P  C  X  C  A 


This  gravitation  is  reduced  to  the  direction  p  c  by 
diminifhing  it  in  the  ratio  of  p  v,  or  p  r,  to  pc; 

and  is  then  meafured  by 


DtfXR  rx  P  R 


CAXPC2 


X  2  V  M 


or 


(the  fimultaneous  increment  of  v  m  being  reprefented 
by  v  0 ,  and  p  R%  or  p  v%  being  equal  to  v  m1  + 
n  p  m,  by  EucL  2.6.  or  to  v  mz  -f-  a  p  b,  fo  that 
apb  being  conftant,  the  increments '.of  p  r2  and 
v  mz  muft  be  equal,  and  r  r  x  p  r  equal  to  vox  vm) 

by  - rfX  2 1  M  ,Xl—  ;  which  is  the  fimultaneous  incre- 

j  CAXPC1 

ment  of  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  incre- 

C  AX  3  p  C2,  > 

ment  of  v  m3,  while  v  m  acquires  the  infinitely  fmall 
augment  of  v  0,  is  3  vm'xvo,  Therefore  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  part  of  the  fiice  of  the  fphere  terminated 
by  the  circular  planes  a  d  e,  a  d  b,  which  is  cut  off 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a  d  b  in  the  right  line 

D  a ''  a  v  M  and  the  attraction  of  the 


3  P  C 


2,  y 


N  M,  IS  as  CA  x 
portion  of  the  fphere  which  is  generated  by  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  fegment  m  d  n  about  the  axis  a  b 
bearing  the  fame  proportion  to  the  attraction  of  that 
fiice,  as  the  circumference  of  the  whole  circle  to  the 


a  VM 
3  P  C  2 


where  -C  ex¬ 


arc  d  d,  it  is  meafured  by  x 

preffes  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to 
6  the 
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the  radius  •,  and  confequently  is  direCHy  as  the  cube 
of  the  chord  m  n,  and  inveriely  as  tne  iquaie  of 
p  c,  the  diftance  of  the  particle  p  from  the  centre  of 
the  fphere.  Hence  the  gravity  at  p  towards  the 
whole  fphere  is  as  the  cube  of  its  diameter,  or  its 
quantity  of  matter  (the  denfity  being  given)  direct¬ 
ly,  and  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  p  c  inveriely,  the 
chord  m  n  coinciding  with  the  diameter  a  e,  when 
the  attraction  of  the  whole  fphere  is  confidered  ^  fo 

that  this  attraction  is  meafured  by  —  A  “p^~‘ 

11.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  fiiewn,  that 
any  particle  p,  without  the  fphere,  is  attracted  by 
it  with  the  lame  force  as  if  the  whole  matter  of  the 
fphere  was  collected  in  the  centre,  and  attracted  as 
one  particle  from  that  centre.  For  the  circumference 

of  the  circle  a  d  b  e  is  expreffed  by  p  x  c  a,  its  area 
byd-  x  — - — ,  the  furface  of  the  fphere  by  yX2C  a% 

3 

and  its  folid  content  by  —  x  — ;  fo  that  the  at- 

J  r  3 

traCtion  of  this  folid  content  aCting  from  the  centre 

aCA* 

c,  at  the  diftance  p  c,  is  meafured  by  ~  x 

the  very  fame  which  meafures  the  attraCfion  of  the 
fphere  at  that  diftance,  by  the  laft  article.  The 
fame  is  to  be  faid  of  the  gravity  towards  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  any  number  of  fuch  fpheres  that  have  a  com¬ 
mon  centre  ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  however 
variable  the  denfity  of  a  fphere  may  be  at  different 
diftances  from  the  centre,  provided  the  denfity  be 
always  the  fame  at  the  fame  diftance  from  it,  the 
gravity  of  a  particle  (that  is  not  within  the  fphere) 
towards  it  will  be  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
fphere  directly,  and  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  of  the 

partk 
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particle  from  its  centre  inverfely.  If  the  attraction 
of  the  particles  increafed  or  decreafed  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  their  diftances  increafe  or  decreafe,  the 
ip  he  re  would  a  61,  in  this  cafe  likewife,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  all  its  matter  was  lodged  in  the  centre 
as  one  particle  •,  but  the  cafe  is  different  when  the 
attradlion  of  the  particles  obferves  other  laws.  Sup- 
pofe  that  the  attradlion  of  the  particles  is  inverfely 
as  the  power  of  the  diftance  of  any  exponent  n  lefs 
than  3,  and  the  attradUon  of  a  fphere  confining  of 
fuch  particles,  at  its  furface,  will  be  to  the  force 
with  which  the  whole  matter  of  the  fphere  collected 
in  its  centre  would  attract  at  the  fame  diffance,  as 

z—  n  — —  — - * 

3x2  to  3  —  n  x  5  —  n.  If,  for  example,  the 
attraction  of  the  particles  be  the  fame  at  all  diftances 
(in  which  cafe  we  fuppofe  #  =  o)  this  ratio  is  that  of 
4  to  5  *,  and  if  the  attradlion  of  the  particles  be  in¬ 
verfely  as  their  diftance,  it  is  that  of  3  to  4  ;  as  we 
have  fhewn  elfewhere  *. 

12.  Having  fhewn  that  when  the  particles  gravi¬ 
tate  towards  each  other  with  forces  that  are  inverfely 
as  the  fquares  of  their  diftances,  the  adfion  of  a 
fphere  upon  a  particle  placed  without  it  obferves  the 
fame  lav/  as  that  of  the  particles  themfelves,  and  de- 
creafes  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fquare  of  the 
diftance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  the  fphere 
Increafes  ;  it  follows,  becaufe  action  and  reattion  are 
equal,  that  the  particle  will  attradl  the  fphere  by  a 
force  varying  in  the  lame  proportion  •,  and  if,  in 
place  of  the  particle,  a  fecond  fphere  be  fubftituted 
confifting  of  fuch  particles,  ftnce  the  total  action  of 
this  fecond  fphere  will  be  the  fame  as  if  all  its  matter 
was  lodged  in  its  centre,  therefore  the  two  fpheres 

f  Treatife  of  Fluxions,  §902. 

muft 
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muft  obferve  the  fame  law,  in  ailing  upon  each 
other,  as  two  particles  placed  in  their  centres  j  that 
is,  their  attraction  muft  decreafe  in  proportion  as 
the  fquare  of  the  diftance  betwixt  their  centres  in- 
creafes. 

13.  The  gravitation  of  bodies  having  been  re- 
folved  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  into  the  gravitation  of 
their  particles,  and  the  law  which  is  obferved  by  the 
gravity  of  bodies  having  been  difcovered  from  the 
phenomena  defcribed  at  length  above ;  it  appears 
from  the  preceding  conclufions,  that  the  gravity  of 
the  particles  of  which  the  bodies  are  compounded 
obferves  the  very  fame  law.  He  was  likewife  en¬ 
abled,  by  the  fame  fteps,  to  determine  the  progrefs 
of  gravity  from  the  centre  of  any  fphere  to  the 
greateft  diftance  from  it.  At  the  centre  a  particle 
can  have  no  gravity  at  all,  being  equally  attracted 
every  way  by  the  matter  of  the  fphere  about  it.  If 
it  is  placed  within  the  fphere  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  centre,  its  gravity  will  be  the  greater,  the  greater 
this  diftance  is,  by  §  9  ;  for  thefe  parts  of  the  fphere 
only  having  an  effedt  upon  it  that  are  at  a  Ids  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  centre  than  itfelf,  and  its  gravity 
being  as  the  attracting  matter  directly  and  the  fquare 
of  the  diftance  from  the  centre  reciprocally,  fmce  the 
matter  is  as  the  cube  of  the  fame  diftance,  the  gra¬ 
vity  muft  be  as  the  diftance  itfelf.  From  the  centre 
to  the  furface,  its  gravity  increafes  in  proportion  as 
its  diftance  from  the  centre  increafes  *,  at  the  furface, 
its  gravity  is  greateft  ;  and  from  the  furface  upwards, 
its  gravity  decreafes  in  proportion  as  the  fquare  of  its 
diftance  from  the  centre  increafes  •,  regularly  oh- 
ferving  this  law  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  fpace.  Here 
we  fpeak  of  the  accelerating  power  of  gravity,  which 
is  proportional  to  the  velocity  that  it  is  able  to  gene¬ 
rate  in  any  given  fmall  moment  of  time  3  and  fince 
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k  generates  the  fame  velocity  in  the  fame  time  in  all 
bodies  whatfoever  at  the  fame  diftance,  it  follows 
that  their  weight  or  motion  arifing  from  it,  mud;  be 
proportional  to  their  quantities  of  matter.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  to  eftimate  the  weight  or  motion  of  any  fphere 
that  is  attracted  by  another  whofe  parts  are  equally 
denfe  at  equal  diftances  from  its  centre,  we  are  to 
meafure  it  by  compounding  three  proportions,  that 
of  the  matter  in  the  heavy  bodies  that  gravitate, 
that  of  the  matter  in  the  attracting  fpheres  to  which 
they  gravitate,  and  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the 
fquares  of  the  refpecftive  diftances  betwixt  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  fpheres  that  tend  towards  each  other  ; 
and  this  is  the  law  which  we  found  from  the  pheno¬ 
mena  to  take  place  in  the  fyftem.  See  Art.  2.  of  this 
chapter. 

14.  Thus  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  difcovered  and  fully 
defcribed,  from  undifputed  obfervations  and  unex¬ 
ceptionable  calculations,  this  fimple  principle  of  the 
gravitation  of  the  particles  of  matter  towards  each 
other ;  which  being  extended  over  the  fyftem  to  ail 
diftances,  and  diffufed  from  the  centre  of  every 
globe,  is  the  chain  that  keeps  the  parts  of  each  toge¬ 
ther,  and  preferves  them  in  their  regular  motions 
about  their  proper  centres.  The  fame  gravity, 
which  is  fo  well  known  to  us  on  the  earth,  affects 
them  all  ;  the  whole  mafs  of  the  fyftem  is,  in  this 
refpedt,  of  a  piece;  and  this  one  principle,  fo  regu¬ 
larly  diffufed  over  the  whole,  fhews  one  general  in¬ 
fluence  and  condudt,  flowing  from  one  caufe  equally 
adtive  and  potent  every  where.  Several  obfervations 
have  been  made  of  late  that  greatly  confirm  his  doc¬ 
trine,  and  particularly  ferve  to  ftiew  that  the  gravi¬ 
tation  towards  bodies  arifes  from  the  gravitation 
towards  their  particles.  Of  this  kind  are  the  mea- 
fures  of  a  degree  on  the  meridian  made  lately,  with 

great 
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great  accuracy,  by  the  French  mathematicians ;  and 
the  declination  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  true  ver¬ 
tical,  in  confequence  of  the  attraction  of  a  great 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood. 


C  H  A  P.  Y. 

Of  the  quantity  cf  matter ,  and  denfity ,  of  the  fun  and 

planets. 

1.  rrlHU  S  far  our  author  afcends  by  way  of 
analyjis ,  tracing  the  caufes  from  their  ef¬ 
fects,  and  from  the  coincidence,  or  perfect  fimi- 
larity  of  many  effects,  fhewing  the  caufe  to  be  more 
general.  But  in  order  to  defcend  by  the  fynthejis , 
and  to  determine  the  effects  from  the  caufe  now 
known,  it  was  not  fufficient  to  eftablifii  the  general 
gravitation  of  the  particles  of  matter  ;  it  was  requi- 
fite  to  determine,  as  far  as  poflible,  the  quantities  of 
the  powers  which  aft  in  the  fyitem.  We  have  feen 
that  there  is  a  gravity  extending  from  each  body  in 
the  fyftem  on  ail  fides,  at  equal  diftances  from  their 
centres  proportional  to  their  quantities  of  matter. 
We  know,  from  experience,  the  force  of  this  power 
at  the  furface  of  our  own  earth,  and  have  feen  how 
to  eftimate  its  efficacy  at  any  other  diftance.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  eftimate  all  the  powers  in  the 
fyftem  direfled  to  their  different  bodies,  it  is  necef* 
fary  to  determine  the  proportion  of  their  quantities 
of  matter  to  that  of  our  earth.  If  this  is  once  ob¬ 
tained,  all  the  powers  that  operate  in  the  fyftem 
being  known,  it  will  require  no  more  but  a  fkilful 
application  of  geometry  and  mechanics  to  determine 
the  motions  and  phenomena  of  the  celeftial  bodies, 
which  ail  flow  from  them. 


2.  To 
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2.  To  meafure  the  matter  in  the  fun  and  planets 
was  an  arduous  problem,  and,  at  firft  fight,  ieemed 
above  the  reach  of  human  art.  But  the  principles  of 
this  philofophy  afforded  a  natural  and  eafy  lolution 
of  it  in  the  moft  important  cafes,  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  determined  the  proportions  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  in  the  Sun,  Jupiter ,  Saturn ,  and  the 
Moon ,  to  that  in  our  Earth  that  is,  he  has  (hewed 
how  many  earths  might  form  a  Sun ,  a  Jupiter ,  or  a 
Saturn .  To  underltand  how  he  was  able  to  difco- 
ver  this,  we  are  to  recoiled  that  the  matter  in  each 
of  thefe  is  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  force  of  gra¬ 
vity  toward  them,  at  equal  diftances  from  their  cen¬ 
tres.  We  know  the  force  of  gravity  towards  our 
earth  from  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  and  alfo  by 
calculating  how  much  the  moon  falls  below  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  her  orbit  in  any  given  time.  We  have  no 
experience  of  any  redilineal  defcent  of  heavy  bodies 
toward  the  Sun ,  Jupiter ,  or  Saturn ;  but  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  planets  revolve  about  the  fun*  and  their  latel- 
lites  revolve  about  Jupiter  and  Saturn ,  by  computing 
from  their  motions  how  much  a  primary  planet  falls 
below  its  tangent  in  a  given  time,  and  how  much 
any  of  Jupiter* s  and  Saturn's,  fatellites  fall  below  their 
tangents  in  the  fame  time,  we  are  able  to  determine 
the  proportion  which  the  gravity  of  a  primary  planet 
to  the  fun,  and  of  a  fatellite  towards  its  primary, 
bears  to  the  gravity  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth. 
In  their  refpedive  diftances  :  then  from  the  general 
law  of  the  variation  of  gravity,  the  forces  that  would 
ad  upon  them  at  equal  diftances  from  the  Sun ,  Jupi~ 
ter ,  Saturn ,  and  the  Earth  are  computed  *  which  give 
the  proportion  of  the  matter  contained  in  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies. 

3.  That 
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3.  That  the  quantity  of  matter  in  Jupiter  is 
greater  than  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the 
earth,  we  may  eafily  learn  from  the  motion  of  his 
Satellites ;  all  of  which  revolve  about  (his  centre  in 
lefs  time  than  the  moon  revolves  about  the  earth, 
and  are  all,  excepting  the  fir  ft,  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  his  centre  than  the  moon  is  from  the  earth. 
The  fecond  latellite  is  farther  diftant  from  Jupiter 
than  the  moon  is  from  -the  earth  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  2  nearly ;  and  moves  in  an  orbit  greater  in  the 
fame  proportion.  But  this  Satellite  finifhes  its  revo¬ 
lution  in  3  days,  13  hours^  which  is  lefs  than  a  fe- 
venth  part  of  the  moon’s  periodic  time  about  the 
earth  ;  confequently  its  motion  muft  be  much  more 
Swift  than  that  of  the  moon.  A  latellite  nearer  Ju¬ 
piter  would  move  (till  more  fwiftly  than  this  fatel- 
lite  :  fo  that  if  a  Satellite  revolved  about  Jupiter  at 
a  diftance  from  his  centre  equal  to  the  diftance  of 
the  moon  from  the  earth,  it  would  move  much  more 
fwiftly  than  the  moon  moves  about  the  earth,  and 
therefore  would  be  a6ted  on  by  a  much  greater  cen¬ 
tripetal  forces  for  it  requires  always  a  greater  force 
to  bend  into  the  fame  orbit  a  body  that  moves  with 
a  greater  velocity.  But  the  quantities  of  matter  in 
the  central  bodies  are  proportional  to  their  attractive 
powers  at  equal  distances,  and  therefore  the  matter 
in  Jupiter  muft  very  much  exseed  the  matter  in  the 
earth.  In  like  manner,  we  may  eafily  obferve  that 
Mercury  revolves  about  the  fun  in  very  little  more 
than  thrice  the  time  in  which  the  moon  revolves 
about  the  earth,  and  yet  moves  in  an  orbit  about 
140  times  greater,  being  fo  many  times  farther  dif¬ 
tant  from  the  centre  of  his  motion  •,  from  which  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  that  if  a  fateilite  revolved  about  the  earth 
as  far  diftant  from  it  as  Mercury  is  from  the  fun* 
this  fateilite  would  move  vaftly  (lower  than  Mercury: 
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whence  it  follows  that  the  attractive  power  ot  the 
fun  mud  be  vaftly  fuperior  to  that  of  the  earth,  and 
therefore  that  the  fun  rnuft  contain  vaftly  more  mat¬ 
ter  than  the  earth.  The  matter  in  Saturn  is  alfo 
found  to  be  greater  than  that  in  the  earth.  From 
our  author’s  calculations,  founded  on  thfefe  princi¬ 
ples,  it  follows  that  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the 
Sun ,  Jupiter ,  Saturn ,  and  the  Earth  are  to  each  other 
as  the  numbers  i,  T-oVr>  tcW* 

4.  The  quantities  of  matter  in  thefe  bodies  being 
thus  determined,  and  their  bulk  being  known  from 
aftronomical  obfervations,  it  is  eafy  to  compute  what 
matter  each  of  them  contains  in  the  fame  bulk  ; 
which  gives  the  proportion  of  their  denftties.  Thus 
our  author  finds  the  densities  of  the  Sun ,  Jupiter , 
Saturn ,  and  the  Earth ,  to  be  as  the  numbers  100, 
94N  6 7  and  400. 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  earth  is  more 
denfe  than  Jupiter ,  and  Jupiter  more  denfe  than 
Saturn ;  that  is,  thofe  planets  which  are  nearer  the 
fun  are  found  to  be  more  denfe,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  bear  the  greater  heat  of  the  fun.  This  is 
the  refill p  of  our  mod  fubtle  enquiries  into  nature, 
that  all  things  are  in  the  bed;  fituations,  and  difpofed 
by  perfed  wifdom.  If  our  earth  was  carried  down 
into  the  orb  of  Mercury ,  our  ocean  would  boil  and 
loon  be  diffipated  into  vapour,  and  the  dry  land 
would  become  uninhabitable.  If  the  earth  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  orb  of  Saturn .  the  ocean  would  freeze  at 
fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  fun,  and  the  cold  would 
loon  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  plants  and  animals. 
A  much  lei's  variation  of  the  earth’s  diftance  from 
the  fun  than  this  would  depopulate  the  torrid  zone 
if  the  earth  came  nearer  the  fun,  and  the  temperate 
zones,  if  it  was  carried  from  the  fun.  A  lei's  heat 
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at  Jupiter’s  diftance  is  adapted  to  the  greater  rarity 
of  his  fubftance  :  the  confequences  might  be  as  fatal 
in  Jupiter ,  if  he  was  carried  into  the  orb  of  the 
earth,  as  it  would  be  to  us  to  be  carried  into  the  orb 
of  Mercury.  The  (till  greater  rarity  of  Saturn  is 
fitted  to  his  more  remote  orb  ;  fo  that  tho’  he  is  the 
laft  of  the  planets,  and  receives  90  times  lefs  light 
and  heat  from  the  fun  than  we  do,  he  may  never- 
thelefs  be  in  the  bed  fituation  that  could  poftibly  be 
afiigned  him  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  there  the  fituation 
of  Jupiter ,  and  of  all  the  lower  planets,  may  appear 
as  terrible  as  that  of  Mercury  does  to  us.  Saturn 
terminates  the  planetary  revolutions ;  and,  as  if  the 
heat  of  the  fun  was  too  weak  in  the  higher  orbs, 
we  find  no  bodies  revolving  higher,  but  fuch  as  de- 
fcend  in  fome  part  of  their  orbit  nearer  to  this  great 
centre  of  light  and  heat.  Upon  the  whole  we  have 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  they  are  all  difpofed  in  fuch 
order,  and  in  fuch  fituations,  from  which  any  com 
fzderable  variation  would  produce  fatal  effects.  The 
hypothefis  of  Des  Cartes  led  him  to  place  the  more 
denfe  planets  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fun  ;  but 
a  philofophy  founded  on  the  obfervation  of  nature 
correfponds  better  with  the  final  caufes  of  things, 
and  proves,  on  every  occafion,  the  wifdom  of  the 
author. 

•  .  V' 

5.  As  aftronomers  have  found  no  fatellites  re¬ 
volving  about  Mercury ,  Venus,  or  Mars,  we  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  like  opportunities  of  comparing  their 
attractive  powers  and  proportional  quantities  of  mat¬ 
ter.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  from  what  we  have 
laid  of  the  Earth ,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn ,  that  the  den- 
fities  of  the  other  planets  correfpond  to  their  distances 
from  the  fun,  and  are  greater  in  the  nearer  planets. 
Our  author  has  alfo  computed  the  proportion  of  the 
attractive  powers  of  the  Sun ,  Jupiter ,  Saturn ,  and 
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the  Earth ,  at  their  refpedive  fur  faces,  and  finds 
them  to  be  in  proportion  as  thefe  numbers,  ioooo, 
943,  529,  435,  refpedively.  From  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  force  of  gravity  towards  thefe  very 
unequal  bodies  approaches  furprifingly  to  an  equality 
at  their  furfaces  *,  fo  that  tho5  Jupiter  be  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  times  greater  than  the  earth,  the  force  of  gra¬ 
vity  at  his  furface  is  very  little  more  than  double 
what  it  is  at  the  furface  of  the  earth ;  and  the  force 
of  gravity  at  the  furface  of  Saturn  is  but  about  ^ 
greater  than  that  of  terreftrial  bodies. 

6.  The  moil  confiderable  powers  that  ad  in  the 
fyftem  being  thus  determined  ;  before  we  proceed  to 
confider  their  effeds,  it  is  necefifary,  fir  ft,  to  enquire 
whether  they  ad  in  a  void,  or  if  there  is  any  medium 
that  refills  the  motions'  produced  by  them.  We 
find  that  the  air  makes  a  confiderable  refiftance  to 
the  motion  of  projediles  near  the  earth  ;  which,  if 
it  extended  unto  the  planetary  regions,  would  alio 
•very  confiderably  affed  their  motions.  But  experi¬ 
ments  fhew  that  the  denfity  of  the  air  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  force  that  comprefies  it,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmofphere  is  the  force 
which  comprefies  the  air  in  every  altitude  ;  fo  that 
the  higher  any  portion  of  air  is,  having  a  lefs  weight 
of  air  above  it  to  comprefs  it,  it  muft  have  lefs  den¬ 
fity  in  the  fame  proportion  :  and  from  this  it  follows, 
that  if  we  abftrad  from  the  diminution  of  gravity, 
and  the  altitudes  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  be 
taken  in  arithmetical  progrefiion,  the  denfides  of  the 
air  at  thefe  altitudes  will  decreafe  in  geometrical  pro¬ 
grefiion  Since  therefore,  it  appears  from  feveral 
experiments,  made  in  France  and  England ,  that  the 

*  See  Dr.  Halley  in  Phil,  Tranf.  N?  181.  and  Schoh  Prop.  22, 
Lib.  II.  Princip. 
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denfity  of  the  air  decreafes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
at  the  height  of  feven  perpendicular  miles  it  is  about 
4  of  the  denfity  it  has  at  the  level  of  the  fea,  at  14 
miles  it  mud  be  ^  of  it,  at  21  miles  at  28 
miles  at  35  miles  xd_._9  at  42  miles  at 

the  height  of  49  miles  -^4 TT  part  of  it,  and  at  the 
height  of  a  femidiameter  of  the  earth  altogether  in- 
fenfible.  It  appears  from  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
from  many  accurate  experiments,  that  the  refiftance 
of  fluids  arifing  from  the  inertia  of  their  matter,  is 
proportional  to  their  denfity  ;  and  therefore  the  re¬ 
fill:  a  nee  of  the  air,  tho’  fenfible  at  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  would  be  16384  times  lefs  at  the  height  of 
49  miles,  and  could  not  be  fenfible  in  the  greateft 
number  of  ages  at  the  height  of  a  femidiameter  of  the 
earth  :  it  mult  be  ftill  lels  at  the  diftance  of  the 
moon,  which  therefore,  meeting  with  no  refiftance, 
continues  to  revolve  for  ever  in  her  orbit,  without 
any  impediment  or  diminution  of  motion.  As  for 
a  more  fubtile  medium  than  the  air,  no  experiments 
nor  obfervations  fhew  that  there  is  any  here,  or  in 
the  celeftial  fpaces,  from  which  any  fenfible  refiftance 
can  arife.  .  , 
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cTbe  effects  of  the  general  power  of  gravity  deduced 

fynthetically , 

CHAP.  L 

Of  the  centre  of  the  folar  fyjlem , 

T.  O  I  R  Newton  having  eftablifhed  the  ge- 
nerai  principle  of  the  gravitation  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter,  and  having  determined  the  chief 
powers  that  aft  in  the  fyftem,  viz.  thofe  which  tend 
to  the  Sunj  Jupiter ,  Saturn ,  and  the  Earth  ;  and 
having  found  that  the  celeftial  motions  are  per¬ 
formed  in  free  fpaces,  where  the  refiftance  is  infen- 
fible  •,  he  has  now  prepared  the  way  for  proceeding 
fynthetically  in  his  account  of  the  fyftetn  of  the 
world,  and  enquiring  into  the  various  effedts  that 
arife  from  a  power  fo  evidently  eftablifhed.  Any 
general  principle  afcertained  in  nature  is  a  great  ac- 
quifition  to  philofophy,  efpecially  when  the  variations 
of  this  power,  with  its  direction  and  force,  are  clearly 
determined  ;  and  the  fertility  of  this  principle  will 
appear  from  the  various  phenomena  refolved  by 
it  fynthetically ,  of  which  vce  are  now  to  treat.  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton  begins  with  enquiring  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  fyftem.  The  Pythagoreans  afctibed  this 
place  to  the  centre  of  the  fun,  the  followers  of  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Ptolemy  to  the  earth.  But  Sir  Ifaac,  having 
found  that  thefe  gravitate  towards  each  other  and 
towards  all  the  other  bodies  in  the  fyftem,  neither 
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of  them,  nor  indeed  any  body  in  the  fyftem,  can  be 
fuppofed  to  be  void  of  ail  motion. 

2.  It  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fyftem 
that  is  the  only  point  which  can  be  fuppofed  quiefeenc 
in  it  ;  the  fame  point  about  which  all  the  matter  of 
the  fyftem  would  loon  be  accumulated,  if  the  pro- 
greflive  motions  of  the  bodies  in  it  were  deftroyed, 
and  their  gravity  was  permitted  to  bring  them  toge¬ 
ther.  The  mutual  adtions  of  bodies  on  each  other 
never  affect  the  ftate  of  this  centre  ;  their  attracting: 
or  repelling  each  other  produces  no  erfedt  upon  it ; 
and  it  muft  either  be  quiefcent,  or  proceed  uni¬ 
formly  in  a  right  line.  All  feem  agreed  that  the 
centre  of  the  fy Item  is  at  reft,  and  .no  reafon  or  ob- 
fervation  argues  for  our  afcribing  any  motion  to  it. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem  is,  therefore,  the 
only  immoveable  point,  while  all  the  bodies  in  the 
fyftem  move  round  it  with  various  motions. 

3.  As  we  have  our  knowledge  of  gravity,  and 
the  laws  of  nature,  from  what  paftes  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  we  cannot  illuftrate  the  motions  of 
the  bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem,  arifing  from  their 
mutual  gravity,  better  than  by  fome  images  we  find 
of  them  on  the  earth,  after  having;  Ihewn  fo  fullv 
the  ftmilarity  of  the  powers  that  aft  on  the  parts  or 
the  earth  and  on  the  celeftiai  bodies,  W e  know 
that  when,  by  any  power  or  machine,  a  body  is 
projected  in  the  air,  the  power  reads  on  the  earth 
with  an  equal  force,  and  that  if  the  power  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  prqjedt  a  mountain  or  a  much  larger  part 
of  the  earth,  it  would  act  on  the  remainder  of  the 
earth  with  an  equal  force,  in  an  oppofite  diredion*, 
fo  that  while  the  projected  part  began  to  move  in  its 
curve,  the  remainder  of  the  earth  would  begin  at 
the  fame  time  to  move  in  an  oppofite  direction,  with 
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an  equal  quantity  of  motion,  but  with  a  velocity  fa 
much  Ids  as  the  matter  in  it  is  greater  than  in  the 
projected  part  j  and  both  would  revolve  in  certain 
orbits  about  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  which 
would  continue  in  the  fame  flate  as  before  the  pro¬ 
jection.  If,  by  the  refiftance  of  the  medium,  the 
motions  of  thefe  parts  of  the  earth  came  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  they  would  come  together  again  and  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  one  rnafs  about  the  fame  centre.  If 
there  were  more  fuch  parts  of  the  earth  projected, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  would  be  no  way  affeCted 
by  fuch  projections,  but  they  would  move  round  it, 
fo  that  the  fum  of  the  motions  on  one  fide  of  it  fhould 
be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  motions  on  the  other 
fide  :  and  this  obtains  even  in  thofe  fmall  motions 
that  are  every  day  produced  by  powers  and  agents  oq 
the  earth. 


4.  The  motions  of  the  great  bodies  in  the  folar. 
fyftem  are  analogous  to  thefe  :  the  different  parts  of 
the  folar  fyftem  gravitate  to  each  other,  as  the  parts 
of  the  earth  gravitate  towards  one  another  ;  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  fyfcem  move  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  as  the 
parts  into  which  we  fuppofed  the  earth  to  be  divided, 
if  projected  in  any  direction,  would  all  move  about 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  ;  or  as  the  earth, 
and  all  the  bodies  that  are  actually  projected  every 
day  on  its  furface,  revolve  about  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  thefe  projectiles.  Only 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  bodies  of  the  great 
fyftem  were  projected  at  great  diftances  from  each 
other,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  planets  revolve 
in  orbits  almoft  circular,  fo  as  not  to  come  too  near 
to  the  fun,  00  to  be  carried  too  far  from  him,  in  their 
revolutions.  The  Creator  of  the  world  had  in  vain 
made  them  of  denfities  adapted  to  certain  diftances, 
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if  he  had  not  projected  them  with  the  forces  that  were 
requifite  to  preferve  them  revolving  at  thofe  dif- 
tances,  or  near  to  them  ;  and  as  the  greatnefs  of  the 
force  imp  re  fled  on  thofe  vaft  bodies,  fome  of  which 
are  many  times  greater  than  our  earth,  fhews  the 
power,  its  juft  quantity,  varied  regularly  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  diftances  of  the  planets,  and  its  proper  direc¬ 
tion,  fhew  the  fkill  of  the  firft  mover . 

5.  We  may  fuppofe  that  all  the  matter  of  which 
the  fyftem  conflfts  was  formed  firft  in  one  mafs, 
where  now  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fyftem 
is  found  ;  that  of  this  mafs  various  bodies  were 
formed  and  feparated  from  each  other  to  proper 
diftances,  where  they  received  their  projectile  mo¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  the  powers  which  leparated  and 
moved  them  obferved  the  law  of  nature  that  re¬ 
quires  an  equality  between  action  and  reaction,  and 
is  obferved  in  all  the  actions  of  powers  at  prefcnt : 
and  thus  thefe  motions  would  begin,  and  continue 
for  ever,  without  producing  any  motion  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem. 

6.  When  the  bodies  were  thus  moved  in  their  juft 
orbits,  we  may  conceive  fome  of  them  to  have  been 
fubdivided  again,  by  addons  obferving  the  fame 
laws,  into  feveral  other  bodies,  which  in  like  manner 
were  formed  into  lefler  fyftems  :  as  that  of  the  earth 
and  moon,  thofe  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  their 
fatellites.  There  is  not  any  of  thefe  quiefcent  in  its 
particular  fyftem  ;  the  earth  and  moon  move  about 
their  common  centre  of  gravity,  while  it  is  carried 
with  a  regular  motion  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  fyftem.  The  fame  is  to  be  laid  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  and  their  fatellites  ;  and  it  is  certain  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  that  the  motions  in  any  lefler 
fyftem  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  motion 
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of  that  centre  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  interfere  not  with  each  other.  A  leffer 
fyftem  being  thus  formed,  one  of  the  bodies  that 
compofe  it  might  be  fubdivided  into  leffer  bodies 
that  might  form  a  fyftem  of  an  inferior  order.  But 
we  do  not  find  that  nature  carries  this  fubordination 
fo  far,  unlefs  we  would  confider  the  motion  of  pro¬ 
jectiles,  near  the  furfaces  of  the  fecondary  planets,  as 
an  example  of  this  kind. 

y.  It  is  next  to  be  confidered,  where  this  point  of 
reft  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem 
is  to  be  found  ;  and  it  is  plain  from  what  we  have 
already  feen,  that  it  can  never  be  far  removed  from 
the  fun,  becaufe  the  matter  in  the  fun  vaftly  exceeds 
the  matter  in  all  the  planets  taken  together  :  and, 
from  what  we  faid  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above,  it 
appears  that  it  is  always  nearer  the  greater  body  in 
proportion  as  it  is  greater.  Jupiter  is  the  largeft  of 
the  planets,  and  yet  is  but  T^7  of  the  fun,  fo  that 
their  centre  of  gravity  muft  be  1067 ,  times  nearer 
the  fun  than  Jupiter  \  and  as  the  diftance  of  Jupiter 
is  little  more  than  1067  femidiameters  of  the  fun,  it 
follows  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fun  and 
Jupiter  cannot  be  much  above  the  furface  of  the  fun. 
Saturn  is  ids  than  Jupiter  both  in  bulk  and  denfity, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Sun  and  Saturn  falls 
within  the  body  of  the  fun  :  and  thus  it  eafily  ap¬ 
pears,  that  tho’  all  the  planets  wrere  on  one  fide  of 
the  fun  in  one  line,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fun 
and  them  all  could  fcarcely  be  above  a  femi-diameter 
of  the  fun  from  his  furface  :  and  this  is  the  fartheft 
that  the  fun  is  ever  removed  from  that  centre.  It 
appears  therefore,  that  tho’  the  fun  is  in  perpetual 
agitation  about  this  centre,  yet,  being  always  fo  near 
it,  he  may  very  well  be  confidered  by  aftronomers 
as  the  centre  qf  the  folar  fyftem.  Thus,  though  the 

ter- 
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terraqueous  globe  receives  an  impreflion  from  every 
power  that  move  projectiles  in  the  air,  and  is,  to 
{peak  accurately,  agitated  a  little  by  thefe  powers 
with  a  very  complex  motion,  yet  we  confider  it  as  at 
reft,  neglecting  fuch  exceeding  minute  addons  and 
their  effects, 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

t 

Shewing  how  gravity  produces  fome  / mall  irregularities 
in  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

1,  IF  the  planets  were  aCted  on  by  a  power  db 
j[  reCted  to  the  centre  of  the  fun  only,  varying 
according  to  the  general  law  of  gravity,  and  that 
centre  v/as  quid  cent,  their  motion  about  it  would  be 
perfectly  regular.  But  we  found  that  each  of  the 
planets  was  aCted  on  by  a  power  directed  to  every 
body  in  the  fyltem.  In  order  toju  jge  of  the  eifeCts 
of  thefe  aCtions,  our  author  §rft  fuppofes  two  bodies 
equally  gravitating  towards  each  other,  and  re¬ 
volving  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity  : 
and,  fince  the  direction  of  their  mutual  gravitation 
paffes  always  from  the  one  to  the  other  through  their 
centre  of  gravity,  and  their  diftances  from  it  vary 
always  in  the  fame  proportion  as  their  diftances  from 
each  other  :  it  follows,  that  they  mull  deferibe  equal 
areas  in  equal  times  about  that  centre,  and  about 
each  other,  and  deferibe  fimilar  figures  about  that 
point,  and  about  each  other  *.  So  that  in  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  two  bodies  no  irregularities  arife  in  their 
motions  about  each  other  from  their  mutual  attrac¬ 
tions  ^  whatever  the  law  of  their  gravity  be  fuppofed 
to  be :  only  they  will  finifh  their  revolutions  about 

*  Princip.  Lib.  I.  Prop.  58# 
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the  centre  of  gravity  in  lefs  time  than  if  the  one  was 
to  revolve  about  the  other  quiefcent,  at  the  fame  dif- 
tance,  and  with  the  fame  centripetal  force  ;  becaufe 
the  orbit  defcribed  about  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
lefs  than  that  which  is  defcribed  by  any  one  of  them 
about  the  other  quiefcent  (their  diftance  from  each 
other  being  equal  in  both  cafes)  and  being  alfo  fimi- 
lar  to  it,  it  muft  be  defcribed  in  lefs  time. 

2*  If  three  or  more  bodies  mutually  attradi:  each 
other,  the  gravitation  of  any  one,  arifing  from  the 
adtions  of  the  reft,  may  be  determined  by  the  rule 
for  the  compofition  of  motion  and  if  the  law  of 
gravity  be  fuch  as  we  find  to  obtain  in  the  folar  fyf- 
■tem.  its  gravitation  will  not  be  always  directed  to 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  other  bodies,  or  indeed" 
to  any  fixed  point,  but  fometimes  to  one  fide  of  that 
centre,  and  fometimes  to  the  odier  ;  and  therefore, 
equal  areas  will  not  be  defcribed  in  equal  times  about 
any  point  in  the  fyftem,  and  feverai  irregularities 
will  neceffarily  arife  in  the  motions  of  the  bodies. 
But  if  you  fuppofe  one  of  thefe  bodies  to  be  vaftly 
greater  than  the  reft,  fo  that  the  addons  of  the  other 
bodies  may  be  neglected  if  compared  with  its  action, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem  be  always 
found  near  it,  then  the  irregularities  in  the  motions 
in  fuch  a  lyftem  will  be  very  fmall.  The  areas  de¬ 
fcribed  in  equal  times,  about  the  centre  of  that  great 
body,  will  be  nearly  equal,  and  the  orbits  defcribed 
will  be  nearly  elliptic,  having  that  centre  in  their 
focus.  That  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  fun  and  planets, 
appears  from  what  we  have  fhewn  concerning  their 
quantities  of  matter :  and  thus  we  fee  that  not  only 
the  regular  motions  of  the  planets  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  principle  of  gravity,  but  alfo  how  their 
minute  errors  and  irregularities  are  accounted  for 
from  it.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 

and 
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and  their  fatellites .  As  for  the  Earth  and  the  Moon9 
though  there  be  a  lefs  difproportion  in  their  magni¬ 
tudes,  and  their  common  centre  of  gravity  be  fen- 
fibly  removed  from  the  earth,  yet  as  there  are  only 
two  in  their  fyftem,  no  irregularities  arife  from  their 
mutual  aClions  in  their  motions  about  their  common 
centre  of  gravity,  or  they  are  eafily  determined 
when  the  polition  of  their  centre  of  gravity  is  known. 
Thefe  leffer  fy items  of  the  j Earthy  Jupiter ,  and  Sa- 
turn ,  are  carried  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
general  folar  fyitem,  without  receiving  any  difturb- 
ance  from  any  action  of  the  fun  or  planets,  which  is 
equal  on  all  their  parts  and  in  the  fame  direction. 
When  a  fleet  of  fhips  is  carried  away  by  a  current 
that  affeCts  them  equally,  it  has  no  effect  on  their 
particular  motions  amongft  themfelves,  nor  is  the 
motion  proceeding  from  the  current  difcovered  by 
them,  if  they  have  no  body  in  fight  that  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  gravity 
towards  the  fun  aCted  equally,  and  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection,  on  the  parts  of  thefe  leflfer  fyftems,  it  would 
have  no  effeCt  on  their  motions  amongft  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  could  only  be  difcovered  by  comparing 
their  motions  with  the  fixed  ftars,  or  with  iome  body 
foreign  to  that  leifer  fyftem,  which  is  acted  on  in  a 
different  manner  by  the  fun.  But  as  there  is  fome 
variation  in  the  actions  of  the  fun  upon  the  parts  of 
thefe  fyftems,  and  in  the  directions  of  thefe  aCtions, 
from  hence  fome  irregularities  neceffarily  arife. 

3.  Though  the  aCtions  of  the  fun  and  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  planets,  compounded  together,  do  not  always 
produce  in  a  fuperior  planet  a  gravitation  exaCtly  di¬ 
rected  towards  tneir  centre  of  gravity  •,  yet,  as  upon 
the  whole  it  is  more  nearly  directed  to  that  point 
than  to  any  other,  tne  motions  o  :  a  luperior  planet 
will  be  found  more  regular  by  fuppofing  that  point 

to 
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to  be  the  centre  of  its  attradion,  rather  than  any 
other,  and  its  eilipfe  will  be  juft  by  placing  its  lower 
focus  there.  A  planet  that  is  higher  than  this  will, 
by  its  attradion,  have  feme  efted  on  the  motion  in 
this  eilipfe,  but  as  it  alfe  ads  on  the  inferior  planets 
at  the  fame  time,  there  will  no  irregularity  arife  from 
that  part  of  its  adion  which  is  equal  and  in  the  fame 
diredion  on  them  all,  but  from  the  differences  of  its 
actions  only  ;  tvhich  being  exceedingly  minute,  and 
having  contrary  effeds  in  the  oppoiite  fituations  of 
that  higher  planet,  can  produce  effeds  fcarcely  fenfi* 
ble  in  many  revolutions. 

4.  The  adion  of  Jupiter  on  Saturn  when  greateft 
(that  is  in  their  conjundion  when  their  diftance  is 
leaf!)  is  found  to  be  of  the  adion  of  the  Sun 
upon  Saturn ,  by  comparing  the  matter  of  Jupiter 
with  the  matter  in  the  Sun,  and  the  fquare  of  the 
difiance  of  the  Sun  from  Saturn ,  with  the  fquare  of 
the  di fiance  of  Jupiter  from  Saturn.  The  effed  of 
this  adion  on  Saturn  is  not  altogether  infenfible. 
But  the  elliptic  orb  of  Saturn  will  be  found  to  be 

i. 

more  juft,  if  you  fuppofe  its  focus  not  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  Sun ,  but  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  Sun  and  Jupiter ,  or  rather  in  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  Sun  and  of  all  the  planets  below  Saturn . 
In  the  fame  manner,  the  elliptic  orb  of  any  other 
planet  will  be  found  more  accurate,  by  fuppofing  its 
focus  to  be  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Sun  and  all 
the  planets  that  are  below  it. 

5.  The  whole  adion  of  Jupiter  difturbs  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Saturn  in  their*  conjundion,  becaufe  Jupiter 
ads  upon  Saturn  and  upon  the  Sun  with  oppofite 
diredions,  at  that  time.  But,  becaufe  Saturn  ads 
then  in  the  fame  diredion  on  Jupiter  and  on  the 
Sun ,  if  it  aded  alfe  with  the  fame  force  on  both,  it 

would 
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would  have  no  effedt  on  the  motion  of  Jupiter  about 
the  Sun ,  and  it  is  by  the  excefs  of  its  addon  on  Ju¬ 
piter  above  its  adlion  on  the  Sun  that  it  difturbs  the 
motion  of  Jupiter .  This  excefs  is  found  to  be 
of  the  adtion  of  the  Sun  on  Jupiter ,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  much  lefs  than  the  force  with  which  Jupiter 
difturbs  the  motion  of  Saturn .  The  addons  of  the 
other  planets  on  each  other  are  incomparably  lefs 
than  thefe,  and  the  irregularities  proceeding  from 
thofe  actions  are  always  lefs  in  any  planet  as  it  is 
nearer  the  fun.  Only  the  orbit  of  the  earth  may  ap¬ 
pear  a  little  more  irregular  than  that  of  its  neighbour¬ 
ing  planets,  becaufe  it  revolves  about  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  while  that  centre  an¬ 
nually  revolves  about  the  fun. 

6.  If  the  planets  were  attradled  by  the  fun  and  by 
one  another,  but  the  fun  was  not  reciprocally  at¬ 
tracted  by  them,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem,. 
btcaufe  of  the  deficiency  of  this  readdon,  would 
neceffarily  be  in  motion ;  and  this  would  be  a  new 
fource  of  errors  and  irregularities.  If  the  primary 
planets  were  not  attradled  by  their  fateliites,  as  well 
as  the  fateliites  by  their  primary  planets,  other  irre¬ 
gularities  would  neceffarily  arife.  If  the  great  pla¬ 
nets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn ,  had  moved  in  the  lower 
fphercs,  their  influences  would  have  had  much  more 
effedt:  to  difturb  the  planetary  motions.  But  while 
they  revolve  at  fo  great  diftances  from  the  reft,  they 
act  almoit  equally  on  the  fun  and  on  the  inferior 
planets,  and  have  the  lefs  effedt:  on  their  motions 
about  the  fun,  and  the  motions  of  their  fateliites  are 
at  the  fame  time  lefs  difturbed  by  the  addon  of  the 
fun.  The  earth  and  moon  move  in  a  lower  fphere, 
but  their  motions  are  the  lefs  irregular  becaufe  there 
are  only  two  in  their  fyftem.  We  ftiall  afterwards 

fee  that  the  comets  continue  for  a  very  fmall  time 

among 
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among  the  planetary  fpheres,  and  that  in  the  far 
greater  part  of  their  revolutions  they  are  carried  to 
fuch  vail  diilances  that  their  adtions  can  have  very 
little  effedt  on  the  motions  of  the  planets.  Such  is 
the  law  of  gravity,  and  the  manner  of  its  operation, 
and  fuch  is  the  difpofition  of  the  bodies  in  the  fyftem, 
as  feems  well  adapted  for  prefer ving  their  motions 
with  great  regularity  •,  but  this  will  appear  ftill  more 
fully  from  the  following  chapter. 


C  H  A  P.  III- 

Of  the  approach  and  recefs  of  the  planets  to  and  from 
the  fun ,  in  every  revolution . 

i.  f¥lHUS  far  we  have  confidered  the  powers 
that  adt  in  the  fyftem  of  the  fun,  and  have 
found  that  thofe  which  produce  the  regular  motions 
of  the  planets  vaftly  exceed  thofe  that  difturb  them. 
We  are  next  to  confider  how  the  motions  in  their 
orbits  proceed  from  the  action  of  thofe  powers  j  and 
how  the  planet  is  made  to  afcend  and  ctefcend  by 
turns,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  revolves  about  the 
centre  of  its  gravitation.  This  requires  an  illuftra- 
tion,  the  rather,  becaufe  we  have  nothing  fimilar  to 
it  in  the  motion  of  heavy  bodies  at  the  earth’s  fur- 
face  *,  for  thefe  are  always  made  to  fall  to  the  earth 
by  their  gravity  :  in  whatever  direction  they  are  pro- 
jedled,  upwards,  perpendicularly,  or  obliquely,  their 
gravity  loon  brings  them  down  to  the  earth  again. 
Hence  many  find  it  hard  to  conceive  how  a  planet 
after  approaching  to  the  fun  can  recede  from  it  again, 
efpecially  fince  its  gravity  is  increafed  as  its  dillance 
decreafes.  They  imagine  that  it  ought  to  continue 
to  approach  to  the  fun,  and  at  length  fall  upon  his 
body,  as  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  earth. 

'  2.  But 
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2.  But  we  are  to  remember,  that  the  force  with 
which  heavy  bodies  are  projected,  from  our  mod: 
powerful  engines,  is  inconfiderable,  compared  with 
the  motions  which  their  Fgravity  could  generate  in 
them  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  they  move  over  fuch 
fmall  fpaces,  when  compared  with  their  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  that  their  gravity  is  confi- 
dered  as  adting  in  parallel  lines,  without  any  fenftble 
error,  fo  that  the  centrifugal  force  arifing  from  the 
rotation  about  that  centre  is  altogether  negle&ed. 
But  v/hen  we  examine  the  motion  of  a  projedtile  in 
larger  fpaces,  and  trace  it  in  its  orbit,  we  muft  con- 
fider  the  adlion  of  gravity  as  diredted  to  a  centre, 
and  take  in  the  centrifugal  force  arifing  from  its  mo¬ 
tion  of  rotation  about  that  centre  ;  and  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  that  there  are  indeed  lbme  laws  of  gravity 
which  would  make  the  body  approach  to  the  centre 
continually,  till  it  fall  into  it ,  but  that  there  are 
other  laws  which  make  bodies  approach  to  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  fuffer  them  to  recede  1  from  it,  by  turns. 
How  to  diftinguifh  theie  we  ill  all  now  confider. 

In  the  frit  place,  it  will  be  eafily  underftood  that 
if  s  (Fig.  63.)  be  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  a 
body  is  projected  with  a  certain  force  in  the  line  a  e9 
perpendicular  to  a  s,  it  will  deferibe  the  circle  a  l  a 
with  an  equable  motion,  and  after  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  return  to  its  firft  place  a,  with  its  firft  motion. 
The  fame  gravity  that  acted  at  a  upon  it,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  below  the  tangent  a  e,  acts  upon  it  at  any 
other  point  l,  at  an  equal' diftance  from  the  centre 
s,  and  brings  it  from  the  tangent  at  l  thro’  the  fame 
length  in  the  fame  time.  The  centrifugal  force, 
arifing  from  its  rotation,  being  equal  to  its  gravity, 
neither  of  them,  prevails,  and  the  body  therefore 
neither  approaches  to  the  centre  nor  recedes  from  it. 

Y  If 
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If  you  fuppqfe  the  motion  of  projection  at  a  to  be 
increafecl,  the  gravity  neceffary  to  keep  it  in  the 
fame  circle  mu  ft  be  increafed  alfo  ;  fo  that  if  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  projection  be  double,  the  gravity  re* 
quifite  to  retain  the  body  in  the  fame  circle  mull  be 
quadruple  ;  becaufe  a  k  being  double  of  a  l,  the 
point  k  falls  four  times  farther  below  the  tangent 
than  the  point  l,  as  we  fhewed  above  :  in  general, 
the  gravity  neceffary  to  retain  a  body  in  the  fame 
circle  is  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  motion  of 
projection  ;  and  the  velocity,  therefore,  in  the  fub- 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  gravity  ;  fo  that  when 
the  gravities  are  as  i  to  4,  the  velocities  are  as  1 
to  2. 

3.  If  the  body  is  projected  at  a  lefs  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  attraction,  as  at  d,  with  the  fame  velo¬ 
city,  the  gravity  muft  be  greater  to  retain  it  in  a 
circle  ;  becaufe  the  curvature  being  greater,  the  ex¬ 
tremity  p  of  the  arc  d  p,  equal  to  a  l,  falls  farther 
below  the  tangent  at  d,  than  l  falls  below  the  tan¬ 
gent  at  a,  in  proportion  as  the  arc  d  p  is  more  curve, 
that  is,  in  proportion  as  the  diftance  s  d  is  lefs  than 
s  a.  If  the  velocity  of  projection  is  increafed  at  d, 
fo  that  the  body  defcribe  a  greater  arc  d  ojn  the  fame 
time,  than  the  force  of  gravity,  neceffary  to  retain 
the  body  in  a  circle  there,  muft  be  increafed  in  a  du¬ 
plicate  proportion  ;  becaufe  qjt  is  to  p  r  in  the  dupli¬ 
cate  proportion  of  d  o^to  d  p.  If  the  velocity  at  d, 
lor  example,  is  greater  than  that  at  a  in  proportion 
as  s  a  is  greater  than  s  d,  then  q^t  will  be  to  p  r  as 
the  fquare  of  s  a  is  to  the  fquare  of  s  d,  and  q^t 
will  be  to  l  m  as  the  cube  of  s  a  is  to  the  cube  of 
s  d  ;  that  is,  the  force  requifite  to  retain  bodies  in 
circles  muft  be  reciprocally  as  the  cubes  of  the  femi- 
diameters,  when  the  velocities  in  thefe  circles  are  re¬ 
ciprocally,  as  the  femidiameters  themfelves ;  and  con- 

verfely , 
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verfely ,  if  the  gravities  increafe  as  the  cubes  of  the 
diltances  from  the  centre  decreafe,  the  velocities  ne- 
ceffary  to  carry  bodies  in  circles,  at  different  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  centre  of  attraction,  muff  increafe  in 
proportion  as  the  diftances  decreafe. 

4.  In  general,  as  the  gravities  of  bodies  that 
defcribe  circles  about  the  fame  centre  increafe  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Squares  of  the  velocities  increafe,  and 
as  the  diltances  decreafe ;  it  follows  converfely,  that, 
in  order  to  compare  the  velocities  of  projection  that 
are  neceffary  to  carry  bodies  in  circles  at  thefe  differ¬ 
ent  diftances,  we  muft  compound  the  proportion  of 
the  gravities  and  the  proportion  of  thefe  diftances 
together,  for  this  compounded  proportion  will  give 
that  of  the  Squares  of  the  requisite  velocities.  So  in 
the  Solar  fyftem,  if  the  diftances  of  two  planets  were 
as  1  to  4,  the  gravities  being  as  16  to  1,  thefe  pro¬ 
portions  compounded  give  that  of  j6  to  4,  or  of  4 
to  1,  which  is  that  of  the  Squares  of  the  velocities, 
and  therefore  the  velocities  themfelves  are  as  2  to  1. 
In  like  manner  we  can  determine  the  law  according  to 
which  the  velocities,  neceffary  to  carry  bodies  in  cir¬ 
cles  about  s,  vary  at  any  diftances,  in  any  given  law 
of  gravity. 

5.  If  a  body  is  projected  at  a  (Fig,  64.)  with  a 
velocity  lefs  than  that  which  is  neceffary  to  carry  it 
in  a  circle  there,  it  muft  fall  within  the  circle,  the 
centrifugal  force,  arifing  from  the  motion  of  rota¬ 
tion  about  s,  is  lefs  than  that  which  it  would  have 
in  the  circle  a  l,  in  proportion  as  the  Square  of  its 
velocity  is  lefs,  and  is  therefore  lefs  than  its  gravity 
in  the  fame  proportion  :  the  body,  therefore,  by  the 
excefs  of  its  gravity  above  its  centrifugal  force,  is 
made  to  approach  to  the  centre.  The  motion  o£ 
the  body,  as  it  defcends  in  the  orbit  a  m  b,  muft  be 
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accelerated  fo  as  to  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal 
times  about  s,  and  the  velocity  of  its  motion  at  m 
muft  be  greater  than  its  velocity  at  a,  in  proportion 
as  s  a  is  greater  than  s  p,  the  perpendicular  from  s 
on  the  tangent  to  its  orbit  at  m  ;  becaufe  if  the  arcs 
a  k,  m  n,  be  defcribed  in  the  fame  time,  the  trian¬ 
gular  fpaces  a  s  k,  m  s  n,  being  equal,  the  bales  a  k, 
m  n  muft  be  reciprocally  as  their  altitudes  s  a,  s  p, 
and  the  velocities  are  as  the  arcs  a  k,  m  n,  defcribed 
in  the  fame  time,  and  therefore  reciprocally  as  s  a, 
s  p.  The  velocity,  therefore,  in  the  orbit  from  a 
to  m,  increafes  in  a  higher  proportion  than  that  in 
which  the  diftances  s  a,  s  m  decreafe,  becaufe  s  a  is 
to  s  p  in  a  higher  proportion  than  s  a  is  to  s  m  ;  only 
if  the  direction  of  the  body  ever  become  perpendi¬ 
cular  again  to  the  ray  drawn  from  s,  at  any  point, 
as  b,  there  s  m  and  s  p  will  coincide,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  velocities  will-  be  the  fame  as  the  recipro¬ 
cal  of  the  diftances  s  a,  s  b. 

6.  If  a  body  is  projected  at  e  in  a  direction  per¬ 
pendicular  to  s  e,  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that 
which  is  neceftary  to  carry  it  in  the  circle  b  g  h  about 
the  centre  of  attraction,  at  the  diftance  s  b,  it  muft 
be  carrried  without  that  circle,  and  recede  from  the 
centre  s.  The  centrifugal  force,  in  this  cafe,  arifing 
from  its  motion  of  rotation,  is  greater  than  that 
which  would  arife  from  its  motion  in  the  circle  bgh, 
and  therefore  greater  than  its  gravity ;  and  by  the 
excels  of  its  centrifugal  force  above  its  gravity,  it 
recedes  from  s  the  centre  of  attraction.  The  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  body  deer  cafes  as  it  riles,  being  retarded 
by  the  adion  ot  its  gravity,  fo  that  the  velocity  is 
always  lefs  than  the  velocity  at  b,  in  proportion  as 
s  b  is  lefs  than  s  />,  the  perpendicular  from  s  on  the 
direction  of  its  motion. 
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7.  A  planet  defcends  from  a,  whieh  is  called  its 
higher  apfis  ^  to  b,  which  is  called  its  lower  apfis , 
and  reafcends  again  from  b  to  a.  It  defcends  from 
a,  approaching  to  the  centre  of  attraction,  becaufe 
its  velocity  at  a  is  lefs  than  that  which  would  be  able 
to  carry  it  in  a  circle  about  s,  at  the  diftance  s  a. 
As  it  defcends  to  leffer  diftances,  its  velocity  in  its 
orbit  increafes  in  a  higher  proportion  than  the  velo¬ 
cities,  which  would  be  fufficient  to  carry  bodies  in 
circles  at  thefe  diftances,  increafe.  For  the  velocity 
in  the  orbit  at  b  is  greater  than  that  at  a,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  s  a  is  greater  than  s  b  ;  whereas  the  velocity 
in  a  circle  at  b  is  greater  than  the  velocity  in  a  circle 
at  a,  as  V  s  a  is  greater  than  /sb.  If  s  a  were  to 
s  b  as  4  to  1,  the  firft  proportion  would  be  that  of 
4  to  1,  but  the  fecond  that  of  2  to  1  only.  Hence 
it  appears  how  the  velocity  in  the  orbit  at  b,  exceeds 
that  in  a  circle  at  the  fame  diftance,  though  the  velo¬ 
city  in  the  orbit  at  a  was  exceeded  by  the  velocity 
that  was  able  to  carry  it  in  a  circle  at  the  diftance 
s  a.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  orbit,  the  velocity  of 
the  body  is  lefs  than  that  which  would  carry  it  in  a 
circle  there  about  s  •,  but  the  velocity  in  the  orbit  in¬ 
creafes  more,  by  the  approach  of  the  body  to  the 
centre  of  attraction,  than  the  velocities  requifite  for 
carrying  bodies  in  circles  do,  and  lb  gets  the  better 
of  them  in  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit.  Of  thefe 
two  each  prevails  over  the  other  by  turns,  in  the  two 
apfides  ;  the  velocity  in  the  circle  in  the  higher  apfis, 
and  the  velocity  in  the  orbit  in  the  lower  apfis.  After 
the  body  is  carried  off  at  b  by  its  fuperior  velocity, 
the  velocity  in  a  circle  afterwards  gets  the  better,  be¬ 
caufe  it  does  not  aecreafe  fo  quickly  as  the  velocity 
in  the  orbit,  and  the  body  is  made  to  move,  in  its 
afcent,  in  a  femi-ellipfe  equal  and  fimilarly  fituated  to 
that  which  it  defcribed  in  its  defcent. 
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8.  The  gravity  indeed  at  b  is  greater  than  the  gra¬ 
vity  at  a,  in  proportion  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  is 
Jefs.  But  the  centrifugal  force  arifing  from  the  cir¬ 
cular  motion  about  s  increafes  in  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion,  viz.  as  the  cubes  of  the  diftances  decreafe  j  for 
thefe  centrifugal  forces  are  in  the  direct  proportion 
of  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  and  their  inverfe  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  diftances,  compounded  together  :  the 
firft  of  thefe  is  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  fquares  of 
the  diftances,  and  the  two  together  compound  the 
Inverfe  proportion  of  the  cubes  of  the  diftances.  The 
centrifugal  forces,  therefore,  increafe  more  quickly 
than  the  gravities ;  and  though  the  gravities  prevail 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  orbit,  the  centrifugal  forces 
get  the  better  in  the  lower  part  of  it.  The  gravity 
prevailing  in  the  higher  apfis  makes  the  body  ap¬ 
proach  to  s,  the  centrifugal  force  prevailing  in  the 
lower  apfis  makes  the  body  recede  from  it  ;  and, 
by  their  actions,  the  body  for  ever  revolves  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

9.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  from  what  we  have  faid,  that 
the  body  can  defcend  from  the  higher  apfis  to  the 
lower,  and  afcend  again  from  the  lower  apfis  to  the 
higher,  when  the  velocities  necefiary  to  carry  bodies 
in  circles  about  the  centre  of  attradion  increafe,  in 
approaching  to  that  centre,  in  a  Ids  proportion  than 
the  velocity  of  a  body  moving  in  an  orbit  a  m  b  in¬ 
creafes.  /  For  though  the  velocity  in  a  circle  in  the 
greater  diftances  exceed  the  velocity  in  the  orbit,  this 
latter,  by  increafmg  more  quickly  as  the  diftance  de- 
creafes,  gets  the  better  of  the  other  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  orbit,  and  carries  the  body  off  again.  But 
if  the  velocities  by  which  circles  can  be  defcribed 
about  the  centre  of  attradion  increafe,  in  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  centre,  in  a  higher  proportion,  or  in  the 

fame 
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fame  proportion,  as  the  velocity  in  the  orbit  increafes., 
then  this  latter  having  been  fnppofed  at  a  leis  than 
the  former,  it  muft  always  continue  lefs  than  it,  and 
never  get  the  better  of  it,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  carry 
off  the  body ;  and  therefore,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the 
body  can  never  recede  from  the  centre  after  it  has 
once  begun  to  approach  to  it,  but  muft  defeend  to 
diftances  lefs  and  lefs,  till  it  fall  into  the  centre.  It 
approaches  at  a,  becaufe  its  velocity  is  lefs  than  that 
which  is  requifite  to  carry  it  in  a  circle  there  :  its  ve¬ 
locity  indeed  increafes  as  it  defeends  to  lefter  diftances, 
but  the  velocities  which  would  carry  bodies  in  circles 
at  thefe  diftances  about  s,  increafing  alio  in  as  great  a 
proportion,  the  velocity  in  the  orbit  muft  ft  ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  lefs  than  in  thefe  circles,  and  the  body 
muft  ftill  continue  to  approach  to  the  centre. 

10.  To  fix  the  limit  of  thefe  two  cafes,  we  are 
to  confider,  that  the  velocities  in  an  orbit,  at  a  and 
b,  are  in  the  inverted  proportion  of  the  diftances 
there  from  the  centre  of  gravitation  ^  and  that,  if 
the  gravity  increafe  as  the  cubes  of  the  diftances  de~ 
creafe,  the  velocities  neceffary  to  deferibe  circles  at 
a  and  b  are  in  the  fame  inverted  proportion  of  the 
diftances  at  a  and  b  from  s.  In  this  cafe,  therefore, 
the  velocities  in  circles,  and  in  the  orbit  at  a  and  b, 
vary  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  the  fame  which 
exceeds  at  the  one  diftance  muft  exceed  at  the  other ; 
fo  that,  for  the  fame  reafon  for  which  the  body  ap¬ 
proached  to  s  at  a,  it  would  approach  to  it  at  b, 
and  if  it  receded  from  it  at  b,  it  muft  recede  from  it 
at  a  ;  that  is,  if  it  once  begin  to  approach,  it  muft 
always  approach  to  s,  and  if  it  once  begin  to  recede, 
it  muft  always  recede  from  it.  This  alfo  appears 
from  what  we  faid  of  the  centrifugal  force,  which, 
in  the  fame  orbit,  increafes  as  the  cube  of  the  diftance 
decreafes  ;  and  confequently  in  the  fame  proportion 
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in  which  the  gravity  is  fuppofed  to  increafe  in  this 
cafe ;  fo  that  of  thefe  two,  which  ever  is  fuppofed  to 
prevail  in  any  one  apfid,  the  lame  mud;  prevail  in  any 
other  apfid,  if  fuch  could  be  afiigned ;  and  the  body 
mud:  either  defcend  continually  to  the  centre,  or  rile 
from  it  for  ever. 

ii.  If  the  gravity  increafe  in  a  higher  proportion 
than  as  the  cubes  of  the  diftances  from  the  centre  of 
attraction  decreafe,  then  the  velocities  necefiary  to 
carry  bodies  in  circles  about  that  centre,  in  approach¬ 
ing  to  it,  will  increafe  in  a  higher  proportion  than 
the  diftances  decreafe  %  that  is,  in  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  than  the  velocity  in  an  orbit  increafes  from  a  to 
£  ^  fo  that  as  the  velocity  in  a  circle  at  a  exceeded 
the  velocity  in  the  orbit  there,  it  will  much  more 
exceed  it  at  b,  and  therefore  the  body,  aCted  on  by 
a  gravity  varying  in  fuch  a  manner,  muft  approach 
to  the  centre  till  it  fall  into  it,  if  it  once  begin  to  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  at  a  ;  and  if  it  once  begin  to  recede 
from  it,  it  muft  continue  to  recede  from  it  for  ever. 
The  higher  the  power  of  the  diftance  is  to  which  the 
gravity  is  reciprocally  proportional,  the  body  will 
defcend  in  a  lefs  number  of  revolutions  to  the  centre, 
in  like  circumftances.  If  the  gravity  is  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  diftances,  the  body 
will  defcend  after  an  infinite  number  of  revolutions. 
If  the  gravity  increafe  as  the  4th  power  of  the  dif¬ 
tance  decreases,  and  the  body  is  projected  at  a  with 
a  velocity  lefs  than  that  which  would  carry  it  in  a 
circle  about  s  in  proportion  as  \/  2  is  lefs  than  V  3> 
the  body  will  defcribe  a  certain  epicycloid  about  s,  and 
fall  into  it  after  half  a  revolution.  If  the  gravity 
Increafe  as  the  5th  power  of  the  diftance  decreafes, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  projection  be  to  that  which 
would  carry  it  in  a  circle  about  the  centre  s  as  1  is 
to  /  2,  it  will  defcend  in  a  femiqircle  defcribed  on 
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the  diameter  s  a,  and  fall  into  the  centre  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  revolution.  If  the  gravity  increafe  as  the 
7th  power  of  the  diftance  decreafes,  and  thefe  velo¬ 
cities  be  as  1  to  f  3,  it  will  fall  into  the  centre  in 
4  of  a  revolution.  In  general,  if  the  gravity  increafe 
as  the  n  +  3  power  of  the  diftance  decreafes,  and  the 
velocitv  of  projedtion  at  a  be  to  the  velocity  which 
would  carry  the  body  in  a  circle  there*  about  s,  as 


I  to  y/  I  -f 


it  will  fall  into  the  centre  in  the  _L 

2,  « 


part  of  a  revolution.  If  the  gravity  increafe  as  the 
3t4o-  power  of  the  diftance  decreafes,  and  the  velo¬ 
cities  be  as  1  to  V  1  ~j~  the  body  muft  fall  into 
the  centre  alter  50  revolutions.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  Jem  on  ft  late  thefe  things  here,  and  have  mentioned 
them  only  to  illuftrate  this  theory  *, 


12.  If  the  gravity  increafe  in  alefs  proportion  than 
that  in  which  the  cubes  of  thediftances  decreafe,  the 
velocities,  neceftary  to  carry  bodies  in  circles  about 
the  centre  s,  will  increafe,  in  approaching  to  it,  in 
a  lefs  proportion  than  the  fimple  proportion  in  which 
the  distances  decreafe,  and  therefore  in  a  lefs  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  velocity  in  the  orbit  from  a  to  b  ; 
fo  that,  tho*  the  former  exceed  in  the  greater  dis¬ 
tances,  the  latter  may  exceed  in  the  leifer  diftances, 
and  the  body  may  confequentlv  defcend  from  the 
higher  apfis  to  the  lower,  and  afcend  from  the  lower 
apfis  to  the  higher  by  turns.  The  gravity  may  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  orbit,  but,  increasing  more  (lowly  in  defcending 
to  the  lefler  diftances  than  the  centrifugal  force,  it 
is  overcome  by  it  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  orbit, 
and  the  body  is  made  to  recede  again  to  its  firft 
diftance.  If  the  gravity  increafe  as  the  cubes  of  the 
diftances  decreafe,  the  body  never  can  arrive  at  the 
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lower  apfis  e.  If  the  gravity  increafe  as  the  fquares 
of  the  diftances  decreafe,  the  body  will  defcend  in  a 
femi-ellipie  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  apfis  in  half 
a  revolution. 

.  i 

13.  If  the  gravity  increafe  in  the  reciprocal  pro* 
portion  of  fome  power  of  the  diftance  betwixt  the 
fquare  and  cube,  the  body  will  take  more  than  half 
a  revolution  to  defcend  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
apfis,  the  more  the  increafe  of  gravity  approaches 
to  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  cubes  of  the  dif¬ 
tances  ;  for  the  velocity  in  the  orbit  will  find  the 
more  difficulty  to  get  the  better  of  the  motion  that 
would  carry  the  body  in  a  circle,  or  the  centrifugal 
force  will  with  more  difficulty  get  the  better  of  the 
gravity.  But  if  the  gravity  increaie  in  proportion 
as  fome  power  of  the  diftance  lefs  than  the  fquare 
decreafes,  the  velocities  in  circles  increafing  lefs  in 
approaching  to  the  centre,  the  velocity  in  the  orbit 
will  the  more  eafily  prevail,  and  the  centrifugal 
force  will  fooner  exceed  the  gravity  •,  and  therefore 
the  body  will  defcend  to  the  lower  apfis  in  lefs  than 
half  a  revolution,  and  return  to  the  higher  apfis  in 
lefs  than  a  complete  revolution.  From  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  as  the  apfides  are  fixed  in  the  regular 
courfe  of  gravity,  that  is,  while  it  increafes  as  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances  decreafe,  they  muft  be  car¬ 
ried  forwards,  in  the  direflion  of  motion  of  the 
body,  when  gravity  varies  in  a  higher  proportion 
than  that,  and  muft  be  carried  backwards  with  a 
contrary  motion  when  gravity  varies  lefs  than  in  that 
proportion.  As  a  change  from  the  proportion  of 
the  fquares  to  that  of  cubes  gives  an  infinite  motion 
to  the  apfides,  fo  that  the  body  never  arrives  at 
either  of  them  again  ;  a  very  fmall  change  in  the 
courfe  of  gravity  will  produce  a  fenfible  motion  in 
the  apfides,  and  the  leaft  change  from  the  regular 
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courfe  of  gravity  mud  become  very  fenfible,  in  a 
great  many  revolutions,  by  the  motion  of  the  aphides. 
From  which  we  learn,  that  fince  the  aphides  of  the 
planets  have  fo  fmall  a  motion  that  fome  aftronomers 
negledt  it  altogether,  and  doubt  if  there  is  indeed  any 
fuch  motion  at  all,  we  may  conclude  that  their  gra¬ 
vity  muft  obferve  very  accurately,  in  its  variations, 
the  law  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances. 

14.  Our  author,  to  reduce  to  a  computation  the 
motion  of  the  apfides  arifing  from  a  variation  from 
the  regular  courfe  of  gravity,  fuppofes  with  aftro- 
nomers,  that  the  body  moves  in  an  ellipfe  that  is 
carried  at  the  fame  time  with  a  regular  motion  about 
s,  which,  in  an  entire  revolution,  gives  the  motion 
of  the  apfides.  In  a  quiefcent  ellipfis,  (Fig.  65.) 
the  curvature  at  a  and  b  being  the  fame,  the  centri¬ 
petal  forces  there  were  found,  above,  to  follow  the 
inverfe  proportion  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances 
s  a,  s  b.  Suppofing  that  the  body  moves  in  the  el¬ 
lipfe  a  l  b,  while  this  ellipfe  itfelf  is  carried  about  s 
with  an  angular  motion,  fo  that  s  /  in  the  moveable 
orbit  being  equal  to  s  l  in  the  fixed  orbit,  the  angle 
as/  may  be  to  a  s  l  in  a  conftant  invariable  propor¬ 
tion,  fuppofe  that  of  g  to  f  ;  then  the  increments  of 
thefe  angles,  while  s  l  and  s  /  decreafe  equally,  will 
obferve  the  fame  conftant  proportion ;  and  the  an¬ 
gular  motions  about  s  of  two  bodies  /  and  l,  re¬ 
volving  in  the  fame  time  in  thefe  orbits,  will  be  in 
the  fame  proportion,  as  alfo  the  areas  defcribed  by 
rays  drawn  from  thefe  bodies  to  s :  fo  that  if  the 
bodies  be  projected  together  at  a  with  velocities  in 
the  fame  proportion,  and  are  acfted  on  by  the  necef- 
fary  centripetal  forces,  they  will  move  in  thefe  orbits, 
and  approach  equally  towards  s,  and  arrive  at  /  and 
l  in  the  fame  time.  The  motion  of  approach  to 
the  centre  being  the  fame  at  equal  diftances  from  it, 

and 
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and  this  motion  being  caufed  by  the  excefs  of  their 
gravities  above  the  centrifugal  forces  arifing  from 
their  circular  motions  about  s  ;  the  gravity  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  one  orbit  by  the 
fame  excefs  as  in  the  other,  and  therefore  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  centrifugal  forces  muft  be  the  fame  as 
the  difference  of  their  gravities ;  fo  that,  to  find  the 
gravity  in  the  moveable  orbit,  we  are  to  add  to  the 
gravity  in  the  fixed  orbit,  at  the  fame  diftance,  the 
excefs  of  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  moveable  orbit 
there,  above  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  fixed  orbit 
at  the  fame  diftance.  Thefe  centrifugal  forces  are 
in  a  given  proportion  to  each  other,  viz.  in  that  of 
the  fquares  of  the  angular  motions,  or  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  g2  to  f%  and  their  difference  muff  be  in 
a  given  proportion  to  either  *,  the  fame  centrifugal 
forces,  at  different  diftances,  are  reciprocally  as  the 
cubes  of  the  diftances,  as  we  fhewed  above,  and 
their  differences  muft  vary  in  the  fame  proportion : 
fo  that  the  difference  of  the  gravities  in  the  move- 
able  and  immoveable,  muft  vary  in  the  reciprocal 
proportion  of  the  cubes  of  the  diftances. 

15.  If  the  ellipfe  is  carried  about  s  with  a  pro- 
grefiive  motion,  that  is  in  the  direction  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  the  angular  motion  of  the  body  in 
the  moveable  orbit  is  greater  than  in  the  fixed  orbit, 
and  the  centrifugal  force,  and  confequently  the  gra¬ 
vity  is  greater.  But  if  the  ellipfe  is  carried  about 
s  with  a  retrograde  motion,  the  angular  motion  in 
the  moveable  orbit,  and  confequently  the  gravity,  is 
Idler.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  difference  of  the  centri¬ 
fugal  forces  is  to  be  added  to  the  gravity  in  the  fixed 
orbit,  to  find  the  gravity  in  the  revolving  orbit  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  s.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the 
difference  of  the  centrifugal  forces  is  to  be  fubtrafted 
from  the  gravity  in  the  fixed  orbit,  to  find  the 
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gravity  in  the  revolving  orbit  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  s. 

1 6.  The  force  in  the  fixed  ellipfe  increafes  as  the 
fquare  of  the  diftance  decreafes ;  add  to  this  a  force 
that  increafes  as  the  cube  of  the  diftance  decreafes, 
and  the  fum  muft  increafe  in  a  higher  proportion 
than  that  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances,  but  never 
in  fo  high  a  proportion  as  their  cubes.  A  body 
therefore  that  moves  in  an  ellipfe  that  has  itfelf  a 
progreftive  motion  about  s,  muft  be  afted  on  by  a 
force  that  varies  according  to  fome  power  of  the 
diftance  higher  than  the  fquare,  but  lefs  than  the 
cube.  The  greater  this  motion  of  the  ellipfe  is,  the 
greater  is  the  excefs  of  the  centrifugal  force  in  the 
moveable  ellipfe  above  that  in  the  fixed  ellipfe,  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  s  ;  and  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  that  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  diftance  in  the 
aggregate,  in  proportion  to  that  which  varies  in  it 
as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  only;  and  the  more 
does  the  proportion  of  the  aggregate  vary  from  that 
of  the  fquares  towards  that  of  the  cubes  of  the  dis¬ 
tances.  In  fuch  a  moveable  ellipfe,  the  gravity, 
which  is  as  the  aggregate,  cannot  be  faid  to  vary  in 
the  proportion  of  any  one  power  of  the  diftance  ac¬ 
curately  ;  but  if  the  ellipfe  is  very  near  to  a  circle, 
the  proportion  of  the  aggregate  will  be  found  to  vary 
very  nearly  as  a  certain  power  of  the  diftance,  and  the 
motion  of  the  ellipfe  may  be  adj  ufted  fo  as  that  the 
aggregate  may  vary,  very  nearly,  as  any  power  of 
the  diftance  that  can  be  afligned  betwixt  the  fquares 
and  the  cubes. 

1  7.  If  from  a  force  that  increafes  as  the  fquare  of 
the  diftance  decreafes,  you  fubduft  a  force  that  in¬ 
creafes  in  a  higher  proportion,  viz.  as  the  cube  of 
the  diftance  decreafes,  the  remainder  muft  increafe 

in 
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in  a  lefs  proportion  than  that  in  which  the  fquare  of 
the  diftance  decreafes.  A  body,  therefore,  that 
moves  in  an  ellipfe  which  revolves  itfelf  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  retrograde  motion  about  s,  mu  ft  be 
afted  on  by  a  gravity  that  varies  in  a  lefs  proportion 
than  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  ^  and  the  greater  the 
motion  of  the  ellipfe  is,  the  gravity  will  vary  in  a  lefs 
proportion,  fo  that  if  the  motion  of  the  ellipfe  be 
iufficiently  great,  the  gravity  may  decreafe  inftead 
of  increafmg  as  the  diftance  decreafes.  By  fuppofing 
the  orbit  near  to  a  circle,  the  motion  of  the  ellipfe 
may  be  adjufted,  that  the  remainder  may  vary  accor¬ 
ding  to  any  proportion  lefs  than  that  of  the  fquares  of 
the  diftances. 

1 8.  Our  author  has  made  an  improvement  of 
this,  to  judge  of  the  motion  of  the  apfides  in  any 
law  of  gravity  :  for,  by  fuppofing  the  gravity  in  the 
moveable  ellipfe,  when  near  to  a  circle,  computed 
from  the  forefaid  principles,  to  vary  according  to 
any  given  la w,  he  determines  w?hat  muft  be  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  ellipfe,  or  of  the  apfides,  in  confequence 
of  this  fuppofition  •,  or,  the  motion  of  the  ellipfe 
being  given,  he  determines  what  is  the  power  of  the 
diftance  according  to  which  the  gravity  varies,  near¬ 
ly,  when  the  ellipfe  revolves  with  that  given  mo¬ 
tion  *. 


19.  We  have  faid  as  much  as  our  defign  will  al¬ 
low  us,  of  the  motions  arifing  from  gravity,  that 
are  performed  in  regular  revolutions  from  the  one 
apfis  to  the  other ;  where  the  diftance  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravitation  varies  indeed,  but  fo  as  to  keep 
within  certain  limits,  betwixt  which  the  body  con- 
ftantly  revolves ;  and  we  have  fhewn  that  the  motion 

*  See  Princip,  Lib.  I.  Sed  9. 
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of  the  body  may  be  of  this  kind,  if  the  gravity  de- 
creafe  in  a  lefs  proportion  than  that  in  which  the 
cubes  of  the  diftances  from  the  centre  increafe.  But 
the  motion  of  the  body  is  not  always  of  this  kind, 
in  thefe  cafes ;  for  if  the  velocity  of  projection  at  b 
is  fufficiently  great,  the  body  will,  in  fome  of  thefe 
cafes,  recede  for  ever  from  the  centre  of  gravitation, 
and  never  arrive  at  the  higher  apfis  a.  We  have 
already  fhewed  that  if  the  gravity  decreafe  as  the 
cubes,  or  any  higher  powers,  of  thediftance  increafe, 
and  the  velocity  at  b  exceed,  in  the  lead:,  that  which 
would  carry  the  body  in  a  circle  there,  about  the 
centre  of  gravitation,  it  will  recede  from  s  for  ever. 
If  the  gravity  decreafe  in  a  lefs  proportion  than  that 
of  the  cubes  of  the  increafing  diftances,  it  may  be 
projected  at  b  with  a  motion  which  will  flill  carry  it 
for  ever  from*  the  centre,  provided  the  gravity  de¬ 
creafe  in  a  proportion  greater  than  that  in  which  the 
diftances  increafe  :  for  the  limit  here  is  the  inverfe 
fimple  proportion  of  the  diftances.  If  gravity  vary 
more,  the  body  may  be  carried  off  for  ever  from  the 
centre  by  a  ftnite  motion  of  projection ;  but  if  the 
gravity  varies  in  that  proportion,  or  in  any  lefs  pro¬ 
portion,  then  no  finite  force  will  be  able  to  make  the 
body  move  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  recede  from  the 
centre  s  for  ever  :  but  the  body  in  thefe  cafes  mult 
always  revolve  betwixt  the  two  apfides. 

20.  In  order  to  fee  this,  we  may  firft  fuppofe  a 
body  to  be  projected  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
that  is  aCted  on  by  a  gravity  decreafing  in  a  higher 
proportion  than  that  of  the  increafing  diftances  *9 
and  if  the  force  of  projection  be  fufficiently  great,  it 
will  rife  for  ever  with  a  motion  continually  retarded 
by  the  aCtion  of  its  gravity,  but  that  fhall  never  be 
altogether  deftroyed  by  thefe  actions ;  becaufe  they 
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decreafe  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fum  of  an  infinite 
number  of  them  amounts  to  a  finite  quantity.- 

2 1*  The  fame  law  of  gravity  is  the  limit  betwixt 
the  cafes  of  infinite  afcents,  in  curvilineal  motions 
and  in  rectilineal :  for  our  author  has  ihewn,  that  if 
one  body  move  in  a  curve,  and  another  afcend  or 
defcend  in  a  right  line,  a£ted  on  by  the  fame  gravity, 
and  their  velocities  be  equal  in  any  equal  altitudes, 
they  will  be  equal  in  all  other  equal  altitudes  *  : 
and  fince  the  gravity  of  the  body  projected  upwards 
In  a  vertical  line,  with  a  certain  aflignable  force,  is 
not  able  to  bring  it  back  again  ;  it  will  not  be  able 
to  make  it  return,  if  it  was  projected  with  the  fame 
force  obliquely  upwards,  fo  as  to  move  in  a  curve. 
For  the  centrifugal  force,  arifing  from  the  motion 
of  rotation  about  s,  leflens  the  effedfc  of  the  gravity, 
and  makes  it  lefs  capable  to  deftroy  the  motion  of 

*  Suppofe  the  velocities  of  bodies  l  and  p  (Fig.  66.)  to  be 
equal  at  l  and  p,  at  equal  diftances  s  l,  s  p  ;  and  let  them  de- 
fcribe  the  very  fmall  lines  l  /,  p /,  fo  that  s  /  being  equal  to  s  /, 
and  /  n  /  a  circular  arc  defcribed  from  the  centre  s  meeting  s  l 
in  n,  l  n  mull  be  equal  to  p  p.  The  gravity  of  l  toward  s  may 
be  refolved  into  two  forces,  one  of  which  may  be  reprefented  by 
L  R,  and  adts  in  the  diredlion  of  the  tangent  l  r,  the  other  in  a 
direction  r  s  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  or  the  diredlion  of  the 
body’s  motion.  The  latter  has  no  effedl  in  accelerating  its  mo¬ 
tion,  being  perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  former  is  to  the  gravity, 
as  l  r  is  to  s  l,  or  as  l  n  is  to  l  /.  The  motion  of  the  body  p 
is  accelerated  by  its  whole  gravity,  fo  that  the  forces  which  ac¬ 
celerate  the  bodies  l  and  p  are  to  each  other,  as  l  n  (or  p  p)  to 
l  If  but  the  velocities  at  l  and  p  having  been  equal,  the  times 
in  which  l  /  and  p  p  are  defcribed  are  in  the  proportion  of  the 
fpaces  l  l  and  p  p  ;  fo  that  tho’  the  body  l  is  accelerated  by  a  lefs 
force  in  defcending  to  /,  the  time  of  its  acceleration  is  greater  in 
the  fame  proportion  :  from  which  it  appears  that  their  accelera¬ 
tions  are  equal  in  defcribing  thefe  fpaces,  and  their  velocities 
confequently  equal  at  /  and/.  The  velocities  therefore  of  thefe 
bodies  mull:  be  equal  in  all  equal  altitudes.  See  Princip.  Math. 
Lib.  I.  Prop.  40. 
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afcent  in  this  cafe,  than  in  the  cafe  of  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  afcent.  Therefore  if  gravity  varies  in  the  reci¬ 
procal  proportion  of  (bine  power  of  the  diftance 
higher  than  unit,  a  body  may  run  out  to  infinity  in 
its  orbit,  if  it  be  projected  with  a  certain  force. 


22.  If  this  force  is  the  fame  which  it  would  ac¬ 
quire  by  falling  from  an  infinite  height,  it  will  go  off  * 
in  a  curve  of  the  'parabolic  kind.  But  if  it  is  pro¬ 
jected  with  a  greater  force  than  that  which  would  be 
acquired  even  by  an  infinite  defcent,  the  curve  will 
be  of  the  hyperbolic  .kind.  If  it  is  projected  with 
the  fame  velocity  which  it  would  acquire  by  falling 
from  an  infinite  height  (affirming  different  laws  of 
gravity,  but  other  circumftances  fimilar)  it  will  go 
off  to  infinity  after  a  greater  or  lefs  part  of  a  revo¬ 
lution,  or  after  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  revo¬ 
lutions,  according  as  the  power  of  the  diftance, 
which  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  gravity,  is 
greater  or  lefs.  The  limit  here  is  a  quarter  of  a  re¬ 
volution  from  the  apfis,  or  the  place  where  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  body’s  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
drawn  to  the  centre  *,  for  it  muff  always  take  more 
than  that  to  get  off  from  the  apfis  to  an  infinite  dif¬ 
tance.  If  gravity  obferve  the  reciprocal  fefquipJicate 
proportion  of  the  diftance,  then  the  body  will  go  off 
in  f  of  a  revolution.  If  it  obferve  the  reciprocal 
duplicate,  it  will  go  off  for  ever  in  a  parabola,  in 
half  a  revolution.  If  it  obferves  the  reciprocal  4- 
power  of  the  diftance,  it  will  go  off  in  a  complete  re¬ 
volution.  But  if  gravity  obferve  the  reciprocal  tri- 
plic  ate  proportion  of  the  diftance,  and  the  body  be 
projected  oblique  to  the  radius,  it  will  go  off  in  an 
,  infinite  number  of  revolutions  *. 

23.  if 

#  fn  orcneral,  if  gravity  vary  as  the  m  power  of  the  diftance 
reciprocally,  and  the  body  is  proje&ed  obliquely  upwards  with 
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2 3.  If  gravity  decreafe  in  a  lefs  proportion  than 
the  reciprocal  fimple  proportion  of  the  diftances, 
and  a  body  is  projected  from  the  apfis  with  any  finite 
force  whatfoever,  it  cannot  rife  for  ever  $  bun  will 
have  the  fame  velocity  at  any  diftance,  as  it  would 
have  had  at  the  fame  diftance,  fuppofing  it  had  been 
projected  at  a  direCHy  upwards  with  the  fame  force 
pf  projection  :  and  fince  any  finite  force  would  have 
been  deftroyed  in  the  perpendicular,  if  the  body 
move  in  a  curve  it  muft  return  again,  and  after  pair¬ 
ing  the  higher  apfis,  defcend  again  to  the  lower  apfis, 
tho’  that  apfis  be  not  in  the  fame  place  as  before.  If 
gravity  increafe  as  the  diftance  increafes,  a  fortiori  the 
body  will  never  be  able  to  afcend  to  an  infinite  dif¬ 
tance.  Thefe  obfervations  fhew  the  limits  of  the  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  motions,  that  can  proceed  from  various 
laws  of  gravity. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  motion  of  the  moon . 

7‘E  have  explained  the  motions  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  in  the  folar  fyftem,  from  gravity, 
and  have  taken  notice  of  fome  inequalities  or  errors 
in  their  motions,  that  ariie  from  the  fame- principle. 


a  force  that  Is  to  that  which  would  carry  it  in  a  circle  as  1  to 


it  will  rife  for  ever  from  the 


centre,  and  go  off  in  the 


3 

a  evolution  of  in  the  —  n  part  of  the  revolution. 
Suppofing  to  be  the  excefs  of  3  above  the  number  m.  If  the 
gravity  follow  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  2Jl9^  power  of 
the  diftance,  the  body  will  go  off  in  50  revolutions.  See 

Fluxions ,  §41 6,  &  Je/j. 
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But  the  manifold  irregularities  that  are  produced  by 
it  in  the  motion  of  the  moon  defetve  particularly  to 
be  confidered,  as  fhe  is  the  neared  to  us  in  the  fyf- 
tem,  and  as  great  advantages  might  be  deduced  from 
her  motions,  if  they  could  be  iubjedted  to  exadt  com¬ 
putation.  Formerly  they  who  built  fy  Items  had  great 
difficulties  to  reconcile  their  principles  with  the  phae* 
nomena :  our  author  anticipates  obfervations,  and 
the  more  perfedt  our  knowledge  of  the  motions  in 
the  fyftem  (hall  become,  the  more  will  this  philo- 
fophy  be  edeemed.  Poderity  will  fee  its  excellence 
yet  more  fully  than  we  do,  when  the  celedial  motions 
lhall  be  determined  more  accurately,  by  a  feries  of 
long-continued  exact  obfervations, 

2.  To  give  the  principles  of  our  author’s  compu¬ 
tations  on  this  perplexed  fubjedb,  in  as  plain  a  man¬ 
ner  as  poffible,  we  mud  recolledt  what-  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved  ;  that  if  the  fun  adted  equally  on  the 
earth  and  moon,  and  always  in  parallel  lines,  this 
adtion  would  ferve  only  to  reftrain  them  in  their  an¬ 
nual  motions  round  the  fun,  and  no  way  affedl  their 
actions  on  each  other,  or  their  motions  about  their 
common  centre  of  gravity.  In  that  cafe,  if  they 
were  both  allowed  to  fall  directly  towards  the  fun, 
they  would  fall  equally,  and  their  refpedtive  fitua- 
tions  would  be  no  way  affected  by  their  defcending 
equally  towards  it.  We  might  then  conceive  them 
as  in  a  plane,  every  part  of  which  being  equally 
adted  on  by  the  fun,  the  whole  plane  would  defcend 
towards  the  fun,  but  the  refpedtive  motions  of  the 
earth  and  moon  would  be  the  fame  in  this  plane  as 
if  it  was  quiefcent.  Suppofing  then  this  plane,  and 
all  in  it,  to  have  the  annual  motion  imprinted  on  it, 
it  would  move  regularly  round  the  fun,  while  the 
earth  and  moon  would  move  in  it,  with  refpedt  to 
each  other,  as  if  the  plane  was  at  red,  without  any 
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irrregularicies.  But  becaufe  the  moon  is  nearer  the 
fun  in  one  half  of  her  orbit  than  the  earth  is,  and 
*  in  the  other  half  6f  her  orbit  is  at  a  greater  diflan  ce 
than  the  earth  from  the  fun,  and  the  power  of  gra¬ 
vity  is  always  greater  at  a  lefs  dilfance  *,  it  follows, 
that  in  one  half  of  her  orbit  the  moon  is  more  at- 
traced  than  the  earth  towards  the  fun,  and  in  the 
other  half  lefs  attracted  than  the  earth  ;  and  hence 
irregularities  necefiarily  arife  in  the  motions  of  the 
moon,  the  excefs,  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  the  defedt, 
in  the  fecond,  of  the  attraction,  becoming  a  force 
that  difturbs  her  motion  :  add  to  this,  that  the  action 
of  the  fun  on  the  earth  and  moon  is  not  directed  in 
parallel  lines,  but  in  lines  that  meet  in  the  centre  of 
the  fun.  v 


3.  To  fee  the  effects  of  thefe  powers,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  the  projectile  -  motions  of  the  earth  and 
moon  were  deftroyed,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to 
fall  freely  towards  the  fun.  If  the  moon  was  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fun,  or  in  that  part  of  her  orbit 
which  is  neareft  to  him,  the  moon  would  be  more 
attracted  than  the  earth,  and  fall  with  greater  velo- 
city  towards  the  fun  ;  fo  that  the  distance  of  the  ' 
moon  from  the  earth  would  be  increafed  in  the  fall. 
If  the  moon  was  in  oppofition,  or  in  the  part  of  her 
orbit  which  is  fartheft  from  the  fun,  Hie  would  be 
lefs  attracted  than  the  earth  by  the  fun,  and  would 
fall  with  a  lefs  velocity  towards  the  fun  than  the 
earth,  and  the  moon  would  be  left  behind  by  the 
earth  ;  fo  that  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth  would  be  increafed,  in  this  cafe  alio.  If  the 
moon  was  in  one  of  the  quarters,  then  the  earth 
and  moon  being  both  attra&ed  towards  the  centre  of 
the  fun,  they  would  both  directly  defcend  towards 
that  centre,  and  by  approaching  to  the  fame  centre, 
they  would  necefiarily  approach  at  the  fame  time  to 

each 
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each  other,  and  their  diftance  from  one  another 
would  be  diminished,  in  this  cafe.  Now,  where  - 
ever  the  addon  of  the  fun  would  increafe  their  dif¬ 
tance,  if  they  were  allowed  to  fall  towards  the  fun, 
there  we  may  be  lure  the  fun’s  adlion,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  feparate  them,  diminishes  their  gravity  to 
each  other  *,  wherever  the  addon  of  the  fun  would 
diminish  their  distance,  there  the  fun’s  a 61  ion,  by 
endeavouring  to  make  them  approach  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  increafes  their  gravity  to  each  other  :  that  is, 
in  the  conjundtion  and  oppofition,  their  gravity 
towards  each  other  is  diminished  by  the  adlion  of  the 
fun  ;  but  in  the  two  quarters  it  is  increaled  by  the 
adlion  of  the  Sun.  To  prevent  mistaking  this  mat¬ 
ter,  it  mult  be  remembered,  it  is  not  the  total  adlion 
of  the  fun  on  them  that  difturbs  their  motions,  it  is 
only  that  part  of  its  adlion  by  which  it  tends  to  fepa¬ 
rate  them,  in  the  firft  cafe,  to  a  greater  diftance 
from  each  other  ;  and  that  part  of  its  addon  by 
which  it  tends  to  bring  them  nearer  to  each  other,  in 
the  fecond  cafe,  that  has  any  effedl  on  their  motions 
with  refpfedl  to  each  other.  The  other,  and  the  far 
more  considerable,  part  has  no  other  effedt  but  to  re¬ 
tain  them  in  their  annual  courSe,  which  they  perform 
together  about  the  fun. 


4.  In  confidering,  therefore,  the  effedls  of  the 
fun’s  addon  on  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon 
with  refpedl  to  each  other,  we  need  only  attend  to 
the  exc.efs  of  its  adlion  on  the  moon  above  its  addon 
on  the  earth,  in  their  conjunction  and  we  muft 
confider  this  excels  as  drawing  the  moon  from  the 
earth  towards  the  fun  in  that  place.  In  the  oppofi¬ 
tion,  we  need  only  conftder  the  excefs  of  the  adlion 
of  the  fun  on  the  earth  above  its  addon  on  the  moon, 
and  we  muft  confider  this  excefs  as  drawing  the 
moon  from  the  earth,  in  this  place,  in  a  diredlion 

Z  3  oppofite 
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oppofite  to  the  former,  that  is,  towards  the  place  op- 
pofite  to  where  the  fun  is  •,  becaufe  we  confider  the 
earth  as  quiefcent,  and  refer  the  motion,  and  all 
its  irregularities  to  the  moon.  In  the  quarters,  we 
confider  the  adtion  of  the  fun  as  adding  fomething  to 
the  gravity  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth. 

5.  Suppofe  the  moon  fetting  out  from  the  quarter 
that  .precedes  the  conjunction,  with  a  velocity  that 
would  make  her  defcribe  an  ex  add  circle  round  the 
earth,  if  the  fun’s  addion  had  no  effect  on  her  ;  and 
becaufe  her  gravity  is  increafed  by  that  action,  fhe 
mufd  defcend  towards  the  earth,  and  move  within 
that  circle  :  her  orbit,  there,  will  be  more  curve  than 
otherwife  it  would  have  been  j  becaufe  this  addition 
to  her  gravity  will  make  her  fall  farther  at  the  end 
of  an  arc  below  the  tangent  drawn  at  the  other  end 
of  it ;  her  motion  will  be  accelerated  by  it,  and  will 
continue  to  be  accelerated  till  fhe  arrives  at  the  en~ 
filing  conjunction ;  becaufe  the  direddion  of  the  adlion 
of  the  fun  upon  her,  during  that  time,  makes  an 
acute  angle  with  the  direddion  of  her  motion.  At 
the  conjunction,  her  gravity  towards  the  earth  being 
diminifhed  by  the  addion  of  the  fun,  her  orbit  will  be 
left  curve  there,  for  that  reafon  •,  and  fhe  will  be  ear¬ 
ned  farther  from  the  earth  as  fhe  moves  to  the  next 
quarter  ;  and,  becaufe  the  adtion  of  the  fun  makes 
then  an  obtuie  angle  with  rhe  direction  of  her  motion, 
fhe  will  be  retarded  by  the  fame  degrees  by  which  fhe 
was  accelerated  before. 

1  ■  ■'  '  .'.'A  ",  •  v  ■’* v '  ' '  *  •  -.g 

6.  Thus  flie  will  defcend  a  little  towards  the 
earth,  as  fhe  moves  from  the  farit  quarter  towards 
phe  conjunction,  and  afeend  from  it,  as  fhe  moves 
from  the  conjundtion  to  the  next  quarter.  The 
adtion  which  difturbs  her  motion  will  have  a  like? 
and  almoid  equal,  effect  upon  her,  while  fhe  moves 
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in  the  other  half  of  her  orbit,  I  mean  that  half  of  it 
which  is  fartheflfrom  the  fun  :  fhe  will  proceed  from 
the  quarter  that  follows  the  conjunction  with  an  acce¬ 
lerated  motion  to  the  oppofition,  approaching  a  little 
towards  the  earth,  becaufe  of  the  addition  made  to 
her  gravity,  at  that  quarter,  from  the  afition  of  the 
fun  ;  and  receding  from  it  again,  as  Ihe  goes  on  from 
die  oppofition  to  the  quarter  from  which  we  fuppofed 
her  to  fet  out.  The  areas  defcribed  in  equal  times 
by  a  ray  drawn  from  the  moon  to  the  earth  will  not 
be  equal,  but  will  be  accelerated  by  the  confpiring 
aCtion  of  the  fun,  as  fhe  moves  towards  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  or  oppofition  from  the  quarters  that  precede 
them  ;  and  will  be  retarded  by  the  fame  aCtion,  as 
fhe  moves  from  the  conjunction  or  oppofition  to  the 
quarters  that  fucceed  them. 

7.  Our  author  has  computed  the  quantities  of 
thefe  irregularities  from  their  caufes.  He  finds,  that 
the  force  added  to  the  gravity  of  the  moon  in  her 
quarters,  is  to  the  gravity  with  which  fhe  would  re¬ 
volve  in  a  circle  about  the  earth,  at  her  prefent 
mean  diftance,  if  the  fun  had  no  effefit  on  her,  as 
1  to  178^!-.  He  finds  the  force  fubdu filed  from  her 
gravity,  in  the  conjunctions  and  oppofitions,  to  be 
double  of  this  quantity,  and  the  area  defcribed  in  a 
given  time  in  the  quarters  to  be  to  the  area  defcribed 
in  the  fame  time  in  the  conjunctions  and  oppofitions, 
as  10973  to  1 1073.  He  finds,  that,  in  fuch  an  or¬ 
bit,  her  diftance  from  the  earth  in  her  quarters, 
would  be  to  her  diftance  in  the  conjunctions  and  op¬ 
pofitions,  as  70  to  69. 

8.  The  moon  does  not  move  in  the  fame  plane, 
round  the  earth,  in  which  the  earth  moves  round  the 
fun,  but  in  a  plane  that  is  inclined  to  it  in  an  angle 
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of  about  5  degrees :  and  henc&  it  is  that  the  centre 
of  the  moon  appears  to  us  to  trace  a  different  circle 
from  the  ecliptic ,  the  circle  which  the  centre  of  the 
fun  appears  to  defcribe  in  the  heavens.  Thefe  cir¬ 
cles  cut  each  other  in  two  oppofite  points,  that  are 

called  by  aflronomers  the  nodes  of  the  moon  •.  at  the 
✓ 

greatefl  diftance  from  the  nodes,  thefe  circles  are  fe- 
parated  from  each  other  by  about  five  degrees.  The 
eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  depend  on  their  dis¬ 
tances  from  thefe  nodes,  at  the  time  of  the  new  and 
full  moon  •,  for,  if  the  change  of  the  moon  happen 
when  fie  is  near  one  cf  the  nodes,  fhe  eclipfes  the 
fun  i  and,  if  the  moon  is  full,  near  one  of  the  nodes, 
fhe  muft  fall  into  the  fhadow  of  the  earth,  and  there 
become  eclipfed.  Aflronomers  have  at  all  times 
been  very  attentive  to  the  fituation  of  the  nodes,  in 
order  to  calculate  thefe  eclipfes,  which  have  been  al¬ 
ways  a  phenomenon  much  confidered  by  them.  The 
nodes  are  not  fixed  in  the  fame  part  of  the  heavens, 
but  are  found  to  move  over  all  the  figns  in  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  with  a  retrograde  motion,  in  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years. 

9.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  not  only  (hewed  that  this 
motion  arifes  from  the  aftion  of  the  fun,  but  has 
calculated,  with  ore  at  (kill,  all  the  dements  and  va- 
rieties  in  this  motion,  from  its  caufe.  We  called 
thefe  points  the  moon’s  nodes,  in  which  her  orbit 
cuts  the  plane  in  which  the  earth  revolves  about  the 
inn,  and  the  line  that  joins  the  points  we  call  the 
line  of  the  nodes.  We  fay  the  motion  of  the  nodes 
is  direcl  when  they  proceed  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
moon  moves  in  her  orbit,  viz.  from  weft  to  eaft, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  figns  Aries'^  V 'aitrus , 
&c.  in  the  ecliptic  •,  and  we  fay  their  motion  is  re¬ 
trograde,  when  they  move  with  a  motion  contrary  to 
that  of  the  moon,  or  from  eaft  to  weft,  contrary 
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to  the  order  of  the  figns.  We  conceive  the  plane 
of  the  moon’s  motion  to  pafs  always  through  the 
.centre  of  the  earth  and  the  centre  of  the  moon,  and 
to  be  a  plane  in  which  the  right  line  joining  their 
centres,  and  the  right  line  that  is  the  direction  of  the 
moon’s  motion,  or  the  tangent  of  her  orbit,  are  al¬ 
ways  found.  It  is  certain,  that  if  the  earth  and 
moon  were  always  aCted  on  equally  by  the  fun,  they 
would  defcend  equally  toward  the  fun  ;  the  plane 
determined  always  by  thefe  two  lines,  would  defcend 
with  them,  keeping  always  parallel  to  itfelf,  fo  that 
the  moon  would  appear  to  us  to  revolve  in  the  fame 
plane  conflandy,  with  refpedt  to  the  earth.  But  the 
inequalities  in  the  aCtion  of  the  fun,  deicribed  above, 
will  bring  the  moon  out  of  this  plane,  to  that  fide 
of  the  plane  on  which  the  fun  is,  in  the  half  of  her 
orbit  that  is  neareft  the  fun,  and  toward  the  other 
fide,  in  the  half  of  her  orbit  that  is  fartheft  from  the 
fun. 

10.  From  which  we  have  this  general  rule  for 
judging  of  the  effeCt  of  the  fun  on  the  nodes  ;  that 
while  the  moon  is  in  the  half  of  her  orbit  that  is 
neareft  the  fun,  the  node  towards  which  Ihe  is 
moving  is  made  to  move  towards  the  conjunction 
with  the  fun  *,  and  while  the  moon  is  in  the  half  of 
her  orbit  which  is  fartheft  from  the  fun,  the  node 
towards  which  Ihe  is  moving  is  made  to  move 
towards  the  oppofition  :  but  when  the  nodes  are  in 
conjunction  with  the  fun,  its  aCtion  has  no  effedt 
upon  them.  In  the  hrft  cafe,  the  moon  is  brought 
into  a  diredtion  which  is  on  the  fame  fide,  as  the 
fun  is,  of  that  direction  which  the  would  follow  of 
herfelf :  and  the  interfedtion  of  a  plane  palling 
through  this  direction,  and  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  will  cut  the  ecliptic,  on  that  fide  towards 
which  the  moon  moves,  in  a  point  nearer  the  con¬ 
junction, 
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junction,  than  if  there  was  no  action  of  the  fun  to 
difturb  her  motion.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  aCtion  of 
the  fun  has  a  contrary  direction,  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  makes  the  enfuing  node  move  towards  the  oppo- 
fition.  When  the  line  of  the  nodes  produced  paffes 
thro’  the  fun,  then  the  fun,  being  in  the  plane  of  the 
moon’s  motion,  has  no  effect  to  bring  her  to  either 
fide  ;  and  therefore,  in  that  cafe,  the  nodes  have  no 
motion  at  all. 

11.  From  this  general  rule,  it  appears,  that  if 
you  fuppofe  the  nodes  to  be  in  the  quarters  a  and  c, 
(Fig.  67.)  after  the  moon  lets  out  from  the  node  a, 
that  is,  in  the  quarter  preceding  the  conjunction  b, 
the  enfuing  node  c  moves  towards  the  conjunction 
b,  and  is  therefore  retrograde  ^  becaufe  it  moves  in 
a  direction  oppofite  to  that  in  which  the  moon 
moves  ;  and,  in  all  this  revolution  of  the  moon,  the 
nodes  are  manifdily  retrograde  ;  for,  after  the  moon 
paffes  the  quarter  c  that  fucceecls  the  conjunction, 
then  the  enfuing  node  a  moves  towards  the  oppoft- 
tion  d,  fo  that  the  nodes  are,  in  that  half  of  her  or¬ 
bit  allb,  retrograde. 

12.  Suppofe  the  nodes  in  the  fituation  n  fo  as 
one  of  them  may  be  between  the  quarter  a  and  the 
enfuing  conjunction  b,  while  the  other  node  n  falls 
on  the  oppofite  point  of  the  moon’s  circle,  between 
the  fubfequent  quarter  c  and  the  oppofition  d.  In 
this  cafe,  while  the  moon  moves  from  a  to  n,  the 
node  n  moves  towards  the  conjunction  b  (by  the  ge¬ 
neral  principle  in  §  10.)  and  therefore  its  motion  is 
direCt.  While  the  moon  moves  from  n  to  c,  the 
enfuing  node  n  moves  towards  the  conjunction  b, 
and  therefore  is  retrograde ;  and  becaufe  the  arc  n  c 
exceeds  a  n,  the  retrograde  motion  exceeds  the 

direct 
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dire6t  motion.  While  the  moon  moves  from  c  to 
the  enfuing  node  n  moves  towards  the  opposition  d, 
and  the  motion  of  the  nodes  is  then  dired.  But 
while  the  moon  moves  from  n  to  a,  the  enfuing  node 
n  moves  towards  the  oppofition  d,  and  then  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  nodes  being  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  their  motion  is  retrograde  and  becaufe  the 
grc  n  a  exceeds  n  c,  it  is  apparent  that  the  motion  is 
more  retrograde  than  dired. 

13.  When  (Fig.  6%.)  one  node  n  is  between  the 
conjundion  b  and  the  enfuing  quarter  c,  while  the 
moon  moves  from  a  to  n,  the  enfuing  node  n  moves 
towards  the  conjundion  b,  and  therefore  is  retro¬ 
grade  :  while  the  moon  moves  from  n  to  c,  the  en¬ 
fuing  node  n  moves  towards  the  conjundion,  and  is 
dired.  But  as  the  arc  a  n  exceeds  n  c,  the  retro¬ 
grade  motion  of  the  nodes  mu  ft  exceed  the  dired  mo- 
tion.  While  the  moon  moves  from  c  to  n,  theVmo- 
tion  of  the  enfuing  node  is  towards  the  oppofition  d, 
and  is  therefore  retrograde.  While  the  moon  moves 
from  7i  to  a,  the  enfuing  node  n  moves  towards  the 
oppofition  d,  and  therefore  is  dired.  But,  as  the 
arc  c  n  exceeds  a  it  follows,  that  the  retrograde 
motion  exceeds  the  dired  motion. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  every  revolution  of 
the  moon,  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  dired  motion,  excepting  only  when  the 
line  of  the  nodes  paffes  through  the  fun,  in  which 
cafe  there  is  no  motion  of  the  nodes  at  all.  We  fee 
then,  how,  from  the  principle  of  gravity,  the  nodes 
of  the  moon  are  made  to  recede  every  year.  Our 
author  has  determined  the  quantity  *  of  this  retro¬ 
grade  motion  in  every  revolution  of  the  moon,  and 

*  Princip.  Lib.  Ill,  f^rop,  32. 
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in  every  year ;  and  it  is  no  frnall  pleafure  to  fee  how 
exactly  the  theory  of  thefe  motions,  drawn  from  their 
caufes,  agrees  with  the  obfervations  of  aftronomers. 
He  finds,  from  the  theory  of  gravity,  that  the  nodes 
ought  to  move  backward  about  190  1 8  t"  in  the 
fpace  of  a  year,  and  the  agronomical  tables  make 
this  tnotion  190  21' 21";  whofe  difference  is  not 
t4~5-  of  the  whole  motion  of  the  nodes  in  a  year.  By 
a  more  correct  computation  of  this  motion  from  its 
caufe,  the  theory  and  obfervation  agree  within  a  few 
feconds*. 

14.  The  inclination  of  the  moon’s  orbit  to  the 
ecliptic,  is  alfo  fubject  to  many  variations.  When 
the  nodes  are  in  the  quarters  a  and  c,  while  the 
moon  moves  from  the  quarter  a  to  the  conjunction 
b,  the  action  of  the  fun  diminifhes  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  of  her  orbit ;  the  inclination  of  this  plane 
is  leaft  of  all  when  the  moon  is  in  the  conjun&ion  b  5 
it  increafes  again  as  fhe  moves  from  the  conjunction 
b  to  the  next  quarter  at  c,  and  is  there  reftored  to 
its  firft  quantity  nearly.  When  the  nodes  of  the 
moon  are  in  b  and  d,  fo  that  the  line  of  the  nodes 
paffes  through  the  fun,  the  inclination  of  the  moon’s 
orbit  is  not  affected  by  the  action  of  the  fun  ;  be^ 
caufe,  in  that  cafe,  the  plane  of  her  orbit  produced 
paffes  through  the  fun  :  and  therefore  the  action  of 
the  fun  can  have  no  effect  to  bring  the  moon  out  of 
this  plane  to  either  fide.  It  is  in  this  laft  cafe  that 
the  inclination  of  the  moon’s  orbit  is  greateft  it 
decreafes  as  the  nodes  move  towards  the  quarters ; 
and  it  is  leaft  of  all  when  the  nodes  are  in  the  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  moon  either  in  the  conjunction  or 
oppofition.  Our  author  calculates  thefe  irregula¬ 
rities  from  their  caufes,  and  finds  his  conclufions 
-  ~  / 
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agree  very  well  with  the  obfervations  of  aftrono- 
mers  *. 

15.  The  action  of  the  fun  diminifhes  the  gravity 
of  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  in  the  conjunctions 
and  oppofitions,  more  than  it  adds  to  it  in  the  quar¬ 
ters,  and,  by  diminifhing  the  force  which  retains  the 
moon  in  her  orbit,  it  increales  her  distance  from  the 
earth  and  her  periodic  time  :  and  becaufe  the  earth 
and  moon  are  nearer  the  fun  in  their  perihelium  than 
in  their  aphelium,  and  the  fun  acts  with  a  greater 
force  there,  fo  as  to  fubduct  more  from  the  moon’s 
gravity  towards  the  earth  *,  it  follows,  that  the  moon 
mull  revolve  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  take  a  longer 
time  to  finifh  her  revolution  in  the  perihelium  of  the 
earth,  than  in  the  aphelium  and  this  alfo  is  conform¬ 
able  to  observation. 

16.  There  is  another  remarkable  irregularity  in 
the  moon’s  motion,  that  alfo  arifes  from  the  adion 


*  To  make  the  foregoing  account  of  the  motion  of  the  moon’s 
nodes  Hill  clearer,  we  have  added  Fig.  69,  (Plate  VI.)  in  which, 
the  plane  of  the  fcheme  reprefenting  that  of  the  ecliptic,  s  is  the 
fun,  t  the  centre  of  the  earth,  l  the  moon  in  her  orbit  d  n  dn; 
k  n  is  the  line  of  the  nodes  palfing  between  the  quadrature  Qjmd 
the  moon’s  place  l,  in  her  lalt  quarter.  Let  now  l  p,  any  part 
of  l  s,  reprefent  the  excefs  of  the  fun’s  adion  at  l,  above  his 
addon  at  t,  and  this  being  refolved  into  the  force  l  r,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  plane  of  the  moon’s  orbit,  and  p  r  parallel  to  ir,  ’tis 
the  former  only  that  has  any  effed:  to  alter  the  pofition  of  the  or¬ 
bit,  and  in  this  it  is  wholly  exerted.  Its  effed:  is  twofold  ; 
(1.)  It  diminilhes  its  inclination,  by  a  motion  which  we  may 
conceive  as  performed  round  the  diameter  d  d ,  to  which  L  t  is 
perpendicular.  (2.)  Being  compounded  with  the  moon’s  tan¬ 
gential  motion  at  l,  it  gives  it  an  intermediate  direction  l  /; 
thro’  which,  and  the  centre  of  the  earth,  a  plane  being  drawn 
muft  meet  the  ecliptic  nearer  the  conjunddon  c  than  before  :  and 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  other  cafes  are  explained. 
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of  the  fun  :  I  mean,  the  progreflive  motion  of  the 
apfides.  The  moon  defcribes  an  ellipfe  about  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  having  one  of  the  foci  in  that 
centre.  Her  greateft  and  lead  diftances  from  the 
earth  are  in  the  apfides,  or  extremities  of  the  longer 
axis  of  the  ellipfe.  This  is  not  found  to  point  al¬ 
ways  to  the  fame  place  in  the  heavens,  but  to  move 
with  a  progreffive  motion  forwards,  fo  as  to  fini(h  a 
revolution  round  the  earth’s  centre  in  about  nine 
years. 

To  underhand  the  reafon  of  this  motion  of  the 
apfides,  we  mull  recoiled:  what  was  (hewed  above, 
that  if  the  gravity  of  a  body  decreafed  lefs  as  the 
diftance  increafes,  than  according  to  the  regular 
courfe  of  gravity,  the  body  would  defcend  looner 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  apfis,  than  in  half  a 
revolution  ;  and  therefore  the  apfis  would  recede  in 
that  cafe,  for  it  would  move  in  a  contrary  diredion 
to  the  motion  of  the  body,  meeting  it  in  its  motion. 
But  if  the  gravity  of  the  body  Ihould  decreafe  more 
as  the  diftance  increafes  than  according  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  courfe  of  gravity,  that  is,  in  a  higher  proportion 
than  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  increafes,  the  body 
would  take  more  than  half  a  revolution  to  move  Tom 
the  higher  to  the  lower  apfis  ;  and  therefore,  in 
that  cafe,  the  apfides  would  have  a  progreffive  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  fame  diredion  as  the  body. 

In  the  quarters,  the  fun’s  adion  adds  to  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  moon,  and  the  force  it  adds  is  greater, 
as  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  greater ; 
fo  that  the  adion  of  the  lun  hinders  her  gravity 
towards  the  earth,  from  decrea.fing  as  much  while 
the  diftance  increafes,  as  it  ought  to  do  according  to 
the  regular  courfe  of  gravity  *,  and  therefore,  while 
the  moon  is  in  the  quarters,  her  apfides  muft  recede. 

s  In 
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In  the  conjunction  and  oppofition,  the  aCtion  of  the 
fun  fubdudts  from  the  gravity  of  the  moon  towards 
the  earth,  and  fubduCts  the  more  the  greater  her 
diftance  from  the  earth  is,  fo  as  to  make  her  gra¬ 
vity  decreafe  more  as  her  diftance  increales,  than 
according  to  the  regular  courfe  of  gravity  •,  and 
therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  apfides  are  in  a  progreffive 
motion.  Becaufe  the  aCtion  of  the  fun  fubdudts 
more  in  the  conjunctions  and  oppofitions  from  her 
gravity,  than  it  adds  to  it  in  the  quarters,  and,  in 
general,  diminifhcs  more  than  it  augments  her  gra¬ 
vity  *,  hence  it  is  that  the  progreffive  motion  of  the 
apfides  exceeds  the  retrograde  motion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  apfides  are  carried  round  according  to  the 
order  of  the  figns. 

17.  Thus  the  various  irregularities  of  the  moon’s 
motion  are  explained  from  gravity  :  and  from  this 
theory,  with  the  affiftance  of  a  long  feries  of  accurate 
oblervations,  her  motion  may  be  at  length  reduced 
fo  exactly  to  computation,  and  her  appulfes  to  the 
fixed  ftars,  over  which  fhe  paffes  in  her  courfe,  may 
be  predicted  with  fo  much  accuracy,  as  to  afford,  on 
many  occafions,  an  opportunity  to  navigators,  to  diff 
cover  their  longitude  at  fea. 
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C  HAP.  f. 

Of  the  path  of  a  fecondary  planet  upon  an  immoveable 
plane ;  with  an  illuftration  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton5'.? 
account  of  the  motions  of  the  fatellites ,  from  the 
theory  of  gravity  *. 

IN  defcribing  the  motions  of  the  folar  fyftem,  it 
is  ufual  to  confider  the  primary  planets,  as  re¬ 
volving  in  immoveable  planes,  but  to  refer  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  fatellites  to  planes  that  are  carried  along 
with  their  primaries  about  the  fun.  Sir  Ifaac  New - 
ton  follows  the  fame  method,  in  accounting  for  their 
motions  from  the  theory  of  gravity  :  by  this  analyfis, 
the  explication  of  the  motions  themielves,  and  of 
the  powers  that  produce  them,  is  rendered  more  fim- 
ple  and  eafy,  than  if  we  fhould  refer  the  motion  of 
the  fateliiteto  an  immoveable  plane,  and  contemplate 
only  the  path  defcribed  by  it,  in  conlequence  of  fo 
compounded  a  motion,  in  abfolute  fpace. 

The  properties,  however,  of  this  path  are  more 
fimple  than  perhaps  will  be  expected  on  a  fuperficial 
confederation  of  it ;  and  the  referring  of  the  motion 
of  the  fatellite  to  it,  rnav  be  of  ufe  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  particularly  for  relblving  the  difficulties  fome 
have  found  to  underfland  Sir  Ifaac  Newton' s  account 
of  the  motions  of  the  fatellites,  from  gravity.  This 
path  is,  in  fome  cafes,  concave  towards  the  fun 
throughout  ^  in  other  cafes,  the  part  of  it  neared 
\  *  • 

*  The  following  chapter,  as  belonging  properly  to  this  place, 
h  inferted  from  a  letter  of  the  author,  to  his  learned  friend 
Dr,  Benjamin  Hoadley ,  phyiician  to  his  Majefty  s  houfehold. 
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the  fun  is  convex  towards  the  fun,  and  the  reft  is 
concave.  An  inftance  of  the  former  we  have  in  the 
moon,  of  the  latter  in  the  fatellites  of  the  fuperior 
planets. 

The  force  that  bends  the  courfe  of  the  fatellite 
into  a  curve,  when  the  motion  is  referred  to  an  im¬ 
moveable  plane,  is,  at  the  conjunction,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  its  gravity  towards  the  fun,  and  of  its  gra¬ 
vity  towards  the  primary.  When  the  former  pre¬ 
vails  over  the  latter,  the  force  that  bends  the  courfe 
of  the  fatellite  tends  towards  the  fun  ^  confequently, 
the  concavity  of  the  path  is  towards  the  fun  :  and 
this  is  the  cafe  of  the  Moon ,  as  will  appear  afterwards. 
When  the  gravity  towards  the  primary  exceeds  the 
gravity  towards  the  fun,  at  the  conjunction,  then 
the  force  that  bends  the  courfe  of  the  fatellite  tends 
towards  the  primary,  and  therefore  towards  the  op- 
pofition  of  the  fun  ;  confequently  the  path  is  there 
convex  towards  the  fun  :  and  this  is  the  cafe  of  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter.  When  thefe  two  forces  are 
equal,  the  padi  has,  at  the  conjunction,  what  ma¬ 
thematicians  call  a  point  o irettitude  *,  in  which  cafe* 
however,  the  path  is  concave  towards  the  furl 
throughout. 

Becaiife  the  gravity  of  the  moon  towards  the  fun 
is  found  to  be  greater,  at  the  conjunction,  than  her 
gravity  towards  the  earth,  fo  that  the  point  of  equal 
attraction*  where  thofe  two  powers  would  fuftain 
each  other,  falls  then  between  the  moon  and  earth, 
fome  *  have  apprehended  that  either  the  parallax  oi 
the  fun  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  aftigned 
by  aftronomers,  or  that  the  moon  ought  neceffarily 
to  abandon  the  earth.  This  apprehenfion  may  be 


*  See  Coftfiothecria  puerilis, 
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eafily  removed,  by  attending  to  what  has  been  fhewn 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  and  is  Hluftrated  by  vulgar  ex¬ 
periments  concerning  the  motions  of  bodies  about 
one  another,  that  are  all  adted  upon  by  a  third  force 
in  the  fame  direction.  Their  relative  motions,  not 
being  in  the  leaft  diflurbed  by  this  third  force,  if  it 
adt  equally  upon  them  in  parallel  lines  *,  as  the  rela¬ 
tive  motions  of  the  fhips  in  a  fleet,  carried  away  by 
a  current,  are  no  way  affcdted  by  it,  if  it  adt  equally 
upon  them  ;  or  as  the  rotation  of  a  bullet,  or  bomb, 
about  its  axis,  while  it  is  projedted  in  the  air,  or  the 
figure  of  a  drop  of  falling  raim  xtre  not  at  all  affedted 
by  the  gravity  of  the  particles  of  which  they  are 
made  up,  towards  the  earth.  It  is  to  the  inequality 
of  the  adtions  of  the  fun  upon  the  earth  and  moon, 
and  the  want  of  parallelifm  in  the  diredtions  of  thefe 
adtions,  only,  that  we  are  to  aicribe  the  irregularities 
in  the  motion  of  the  moon. 

But  it  may  contribute  towards  removing  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  obferve,  that  if  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the 
moon,  at  the  conjundtion,  was  lefs  than  that  wrhich 
is  requifite  to  carry  a  body  in  a  circle  there  around 
the  fun,  fuppofing  this  body  to  be  adled  on  by  the 
fame  force  which  adts  there  on  the  moon,  (i.  e.  by 
the  excefs  of  her  gravity  towards  the  fun,  above  her 
gravity  towards  the  earth,  then  the  moon  would, 
indeed,  abandon  the  earth.  For,  in  that  cafe,  the 
moon  having  lefs  velocity  than  would  be  neceffary 
to  prevent  her  from  defcending  within  that  circle, 
Ibe  would  approach  to  the  fun,  and  recede  from  the 
tarth.  But  tho5  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the  moon, 
at  the  conjundtion,  be  lefs  than  the  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  the  annual  orbit,  yet  her  gravity  towards  the 
fun  is  fo  much  diminifhed  by  her  gravity  towards 
the  earth,  that  her  abfolute  velocity  is  flill  much  fu~ 
perior  to  that  which  is  requifite  to  carry  a  body  in  a 
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circle,  there,  about  the  fun,  that  is  aCted  on  by  the 
remaining  force  only.  Therefore,  from  the  moment 
of  the  conjunction,  the  moon  is  carried  without  luch 
a  circle,  receding  continually  from  the  fun  to  greater 
and  greater  diftances,  till  fhe  arrive  at  the  oopofi- 
tion  •,  where,  being  aCted  on  by  the  fum  of  thofe 
two  gravities,  and  her  velocity  being  now  left  than 
what  is  requifite  to  carry  a  body  in  a  circle,  there, 
about  the  fun,  that  is  aCted  on  by  a  force  equal  to 
that  fum,  the  moon  thence  begins  to  approach  to 
the  fun  again.  Thus  fhe  recedes  from  the  fun  and 
approaches  to  it  by  turns,  and  in  every  month  her 
path  has  two  apfides,  a  perihelium  at  the  conjunction, 
and  an  aphelium  at  the  oppolition ;  between  which 
fhe  is  always  carried,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  in 
which  the  primary  planets  revolve  between  their  ap¬ 
fides.  The  planet  recedes  from  the  fun  at  the  peri¬ 
helium,  becaufe  its  velocity,  there,  is  greater  than 
that  with  which  a  circle  could  be  defcribed  about  the 
fun  at  the  fame  diftance,  by  the  fame  centripetal 
force  ;  and  approaches  towards  the  fun  from  the 
aphelium,  becaufe  its  velocity  there  is  lefs  than  is 
requifite,  to  carry  it  in  a  circle,  at  that  diftance, 
about  the  fun.  See  my  TreaJife  of  Fluxions ,  Ar¬ 
ticle  447. 

Tho’  the  path  of  the  moon  be  concave  towards 
the  fun  throughout,  its  curvature  is  very  unequal : 
it  is  leaft  at  each  lower  apfide  or  conjunction,  and 
greateft  at  each  higher  apfide  or  oppolition.  The 
path  of  a  fatellite  of  Jupiter  has  likewife  two  apfides, 
in  the  part  which  is  defcribed  every  fynodic  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  the  lower  apfide,  the  convexity  is  to¬ 
wards  the  fun  ^  and  it  has  likewife  two  points  ot  con¬ 
trary  flexure  in  every  fuch  part  *. 

*  See  the  note  to  Corol.  1 .  Prop.  II.  below. 
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By  confidering  this  path,  we  fhall  arrive  at  the 
fame  conclufions  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  derived, 
more  briefly  from  the  laws  of  motion  ;  that  if  the 
folar  adtion  was  the  fame  on  the  fatellite  and  on  the 
primary,  and  in  the  fame  direction,  the  motion  of 
the  fatellite  around  the  primary,  would  be  the  fame 
as  if  the  fun  was  away.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  propofitions,  where  we  fuppofe  the  orbits 
of  the  primary  about  the  fun,  and  of  the  fatellite 
about  the  primary,  to  be  both  circular,  and  the 
motions  in  thefe  orbits  to  be  uniform  and  in  the  fame, 
plane. 

\  •  .  '  ’  . 

PROPOSITION  I.  Fig.  70.  Plate  VI. 

Fhe  path  of  the  fatellite ,  on  an  immoveable  plane ,  is 
the  epicycloid  that  is  defcribed  by  a  given  point  in  the 
plane  of  a  circle ,  which  revolves  on  a  circular  bafe , 
having  its  centre  in  the  centre  of  the  fun ,  and  its  dia¬ 
meter  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  re¬ 
volving  circle ,  as  the  periodic  time  of  the  primary 
about,  the  fun ,  to  the  time  of  the  fynodic  revolution  of 
the  fatellite  about  the  primary  :  the  tangent  of  the  path 
is  perpendicular  to  the  right  line  that  joins  the  fatellite 
to  the  contact  of  the  two  circles  :  and  the  abfolute  velo¬ 
city  of  the  fatellite  is  always  as  its  dijlance  from  that 
contact. 

Let  t  denote  the  periodic  time  of  the  primary 
about  the  fun,  t  the  periodic  time  of  the  fatellite 
about  the  primary.  Let  s  reprefent  the  fun,  a  a 
the  orbit  of  the  primary  ;  upon  the  radius  a  s,  take 
a  e  to  a  s  as  t  is  to  t.  From  the  centre  s  defcribe 
the  circle  e  e  z,  and  from  the  centre  a  the  circle 
E  m  f.  Let  this  circle  e  m  f  revolve  on  the  other 
e  e  z,  as  its  bafe:  then  a  point  l,  taken  on  the 

plane 
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plane  of  the  circle  e  m  f,  at  the  diftance  a  l,  equal  to 
the  diftance  of  the  fatellite  from  the  primary,  fhall 
defcribe  the  path  of  the  fatellite. 

For  fuppofe  the  circle  e  m  f  to  move  into  the  fitu- 
ation  e  mf ,  the  point  a  to  a,  l  to  /,  and  let  a  l  and 
a  /,  produced,  meet  e  m  f  and  e  m  }\  in  m  and  m. 
Upon  the  arc  e  m  take  e  r  =  e  m,  then  the  angle 
ear  :=  e  a  m,  Let  a  r  meet  the  circle  eld,  deferibed 
from  the  centre  a  with  the  diftance  a  /,  in  q ;  and 
becaufe  e  a  q  =  e  a  l,  the  angle  e  a  q  reprefents  the 
elongation  of  the  fatellite  from  the  fun  at  its  firft 
place  l.  Becaufe  e  m  (=  e  r  -f-  r  m)  =  e  e  -f*  e  m 
and  e  r  =  e  m,  it  follows  that  r  m  =  e  e  ;  confe- 
quently  the  angle  r  am  \  e  s  e  :  :  s  e  :  a  e  :  :  t — t :  t ; 
or,  as  the  angular  velocity  of  the  fatellite  from  the 
fun,  to  the  angular  velocity  of  the  primary  about  the 
fun.  But  e  s  e  is  the  angle  deferibed  by  the  pri¬ 
mary  about  the  fun,  confequently  r  a  or  q  a  /,  is 
the  fimultaneous  increment  of  the  elongation  of  the 
fatellite  from  the  fun  ;  /  is  its  place  when  the  pri¬ 
mary  comes  to  a  ;  and  the  epicycloid  deferibed  by  l 
is  the  path  of  the  fateliite. 

Becaufe  the  circle  e  m  f  moves  on  the  point  e,  the 
direction  of  the  motion  of  any  point  l  is  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  e  l  *,  or  the  tangent  of  the  path  at  any  point 
l  is  perpendicular  to  e  l.  The  velocity  of  any  point 
l  is  as  its  diftance  e  l  j  and,  the  motion  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  a  being  fuppofed  uniform  and  reprefented  by 
e  a,  the  velocity  of  the  fatellite  fhall  be  reprefented 
by  e  l. 

PROPOSITION  II. 

Upon  a  s  take  a  b  :  as  :  :  1 1  :  t  t  (or  a  b  :  a  e  : : 
A  e  :  a  s) ;  uip on  tht  diameter  e  b  defcribe  the  circle 
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e  k  b  meeting  e  l  in  k,  take  l  o  a  third  proportional 
to  l  k  and  l  e5  on  the  fame  fide  of  l  with  l  k  •,  and  o 
Jhall  he  the  centre  of  the  curvature  at  l  of  the  path , 
and  l  o  the  ray  of  curvature . 

Becaufe  e  l  and  e  l  are  perpendicular  to  the  path 
at  the  points  l  and/,  let  them  be  produced,  and  their 
ultimate  interfebtion  o  fhall  be  the  centre  of  curva¬ 
ture  at  l.  Produce  q  e  till  it  meet  l  e  in  v3  join  s  v, 
and  the  angle  =  e  a  =  s  e  v  :  confe- 

O  x  7 

quently  the  angle  e  v  e  =  e  s  e,  the  angle  evs  =  ^e, 
and  the  angle  e  v  s  =  e  e  s,  and  s  v  is  ultimately 
perpendicular  to  e  o.  Now  the  angle  e  o  e  is  ulti¬ 
mately  to  e  v  e  (==  e  s  e)  as  e  v  to  e  o,  that  is 
(becaufe  e  v  :  ek::es:  e  b  :  ;as  .  ae)  ssekxas 
to  e  ox  a  e.  But  the  angular  motion  of  e  l  being 
equal  to  the  angular  motion  of  e  a,  while  the  circle 
e  m  f  turns  on  the  point  e,  l  e  /  is  therefore  ulti¬ 
mately  equal  to  a  e  a,  which  is  to  e  s  e  as  s  a  to  a  e  % 
andE  oe  being  to  l  e  /  as  e  l  to  l  o,  it  follows,  that 
bodies*?:  :saxel:aexlo::ekxsa: 
e  o  x  a  e.  Therefore  el:lo::ek:  e  o,  and  e  l  : 
l  k  :  :  l  o  :  e  l,  or  l  k,  l  e  and  l  o  are  in  continued 
proportion.  This  theorem  ferves  for  determining  the 
ray  of  curvature  of  epicycloids  and  cycloids  of  all  forts  •, 
only  when  the  bale  e  e  is  a  right  line,  a  b  vanilhes, 
and  e  b  becomes  equal  to  e  a. 

Corol.  1.  When  a  l  or  a  c  is  lefs  than  a  b,  then 
(becaufe  l  o  is  always  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  point 
l  with  l  k)  the  path  is  concave  towards  s  through¬ 
out.  When  a  c  =  ab,  the  curvature  at  the  oon- 
jundtion  vanifhes,  or  the  path  has  there  a  point  of 
rectitude.  WThen  a  c  is  greater  than  a  b  (or  a  s  x 

— a  portion  of  the  path  near  the  conjunction  is 

convex  towards  s,  becaufe  a  part  of  the  cirde  cl  d 

falls 
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falls  within  the  circle  eke-,  and  when  l  comes  to 
either  of  the  interfedions  of  thefe  two  circles;  the 
path  has  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  *. 

/ 

Cor  oh  2.  In  the  cafe  of  the  moon,  1 i  : 

178,  and  a  b  =  trs*  x  a  s  ;  but  a  c  is  about  ,T^T  x 
a  s  ;  confequently  a  c  is  lefs  than  a  b,  and  the 
path  of  the  moon  is  concave  towards  the  fun 
throughout. 


PROPOSITION  III. 

Let  a  b  :  as  :  :  t  t  :  t  t,  and  the  force  by  which  the 
path  of  the  fateUite  can  be  defcribed  on  an  immoveable 
plane ,  is  always  direfit ed  to  the  point  b  upon  the  ray  as  ; 
and  is  always  meafured  by  b  l  the  diftance  of  the  fateU 
lit e  from  the  point  b,  the  gravity  of  the  primary  towards 
the  fun  being  reprefented  by  b  a. 

We  conceive  the  force  by  which  this  path  could 
be  defcribed,  on  an  immoveable  plane,  to  be  refolved 
into  a  force  that  ads  in  the  diredion  l  o,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  path,  and  bends  the  path,  but  has  no 
effed  on  the  velocity  of  the  fatellite*,  and  a  force 
perpendicular  to  l  o  that  accelerates  of  retards  the 
motion  of  the  fatellite.  The  former  of  thefe  is 
meafured  by  l  k,  the  latter  by  b  k,  the  gravity  of 
the  primary  towards  the  fun  being  meafured  by  a  b. 
For  the  former  is  to  the  gravity  of  the  primary 

towards  s,  as  — -  to  hd-  (thofe  forces  being  diredly 

L  O  AS 

as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  and  inverfely  as  the 

*  Jf  a  c  =  a  e,  thefe  points  meet  again,  and  form  a  cufp  : 
and  if  a  c  is  greater  than  a  e,  the  path  has  a  nodus :  which  laft 
is  the  cafe  of  the  innermoft  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  and 

Saturn* 


A  a  4 


rays 
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rays  of  the  curvature)  that  is,  as  t  k  to  a  b,  by 
Prop .  II.  Therefore  the  gravity  of  the  primary- 
being  reprefented  by  a  b,  the  former  force  will  be 
meafured  by  l  k. 

•  1  ,  ' 

The  feconcl  force  that  adfs  on  the  Satellite  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  of  its  path,  and  accelerates 
or  retards  its  motion,  is  as  the  fluxion  of  the  velo¬ 
city  e  l  diredtly,  and  the  fluxion  of  the  time  inverfe- 

ly.  The  fluxion  of  the  time  is  meafured  by  ~ 
(a  a  being  the  arc  defcribed  by  the  primary,  and 
•  e  a  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  defcribed)  ==?--=? 

r—  — -  =  (fuppofing  a  n  and  q  u  to  be  perpen- 

diculars  to  el  in  n  and  u ,  becaufe  l  q  :  /  u  :  :  a  c  :  a  n9 
or  ac  :  an)  —  lJfm.  Therefore  the  force  which 

is  meafured  by  /  u,  the  fluxion  of  the  velocity  e  /, 
or  e  l5  divided  by  the  fluxion  of  the  time  or  — ,  is 

meafured  by  b  k.  The  force,  therefore,  in  the  di- 
redtion  l  e  being  meafured  by  l  k,  and  the  force  in 
the  perpendicalar  direction  kb  by  k  b,  the  com¬ 
pounded  force  is  meafured  by  l  b,  and  is  diredled 
from  l  to  b. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  demonflrated, 
that  the  path  may  be  defcribed  by  a  force  directed 
towards  the  point  b,  (which  is  given  upon  the  ray 
a  s,  but  revolves  along  with  this  ray  about  s)  or  by 
any  forces  which,  compounded  together,  generate  a 
force  tending  to  b,  and  always  proportional  to  l  5, 
the  diftance  of  the  fatellite  from  b.  Let  l  h  be 
equal  and  parallel  to  a  b,  and  abhl  fhall  be  a  pad 
rallelogram,  and  the  force  l  k  may  be  compounded 
of  l  h  and  l  a,  that  is,  the  force  l  k  may  be  the 
rdalt  of  a  force  l  h  adting  on  the  fatellite,  equal  and 

parallel 
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parallel  to  a  b,  the  gravity  of  the  primary  towards 
the  lun,  and  of  a  force  l  a  tending  to  the  primary, 
and  equal  to  the  gravity  by  which  the  latellite  would 
defcribe  the  circle  cld  about  the  primary,  in  the 
fame  periodic  time  /,  if  the  fun  was  away  ;  becaufe 
fuch  a  force  is  to  the  gravity  of  the  primary  towards 

the  fun,  (reprefented  by  ab)  as  dh  to  —  or  as  a  l 
to  A  S  X  —  =  A  K. 

T  T 

I  ' 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  fame  conolufion  which  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton ,  more  briefly,  derived  from  an  analyfis 
of  the  motions  of  the  fatellite;  that  while  the  fatei- 
lite  gravitates  towards  the  primary,  if,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  be  added  on  by  the  fame  folar  force  as  the  1 
primary,  and  with  a  parallel  direction,  it  will  re¬ 
volve  about  the  primary,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
this  laft  was  at  reft,  and  there  was  no  folar  adlion. 
Thefe  two  forces,  the  gravitation  towards  the  pri¬ 
mary,  and  a  force  equal  and  parallel  to  the  gravita¬ 
tion  of  the  primary  towards  the  fun,  are  exadtly  fuf- 
ficient  to  account  for  the  compounded  motion  of  the 
fatellite  in  its  path,  however  complex  a  curved  line 
it  may  appear  to  be.  Nor  is  there  any  perturbation 
of  the  fatellite’s  motion,  but  what  arifes  from  the 
inequality  of  the  gravity  of  the  fatellite,  and  of  the 
primary  towards  the  fun,  or  from  their  not  adding 
in  parallel  lines.  If  we  fhould  fupppofe  them  to 
move  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  while 
this  is  carried  round  the  fun,  or  if  we  fuppofe  the  or¬ 
bits  to  be  elliptical,  the  conclufions  will  ftill  be 
found  confonant  to  what  was  more  briefly  deduced  by 
this  great  author. 


/ 
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CHAP  VI. 

Of  the  figure  of  the  earth ,  and  the  preceffion  of  the 

equinoxes. 

i.  IF  the  earth  was  fluid,  and  had  no  motion  on  its 
|  axis,  the  equal  gravitation  of  its  parts  towards 
each  other  would  give  it  a  figure  exactly  fpherical, 
the  columns  from  the  furface  to  the  centre  mutually 
fuftaining  each  other  at  equal  heights  from  it.  But, 
becaufe  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
the  gravity  of  the  parts  at  the  equator  is  diminifhed 
by  the  centrifugal  force  arifing  from  this  rotation }  the 
gravity  of  the  parts  on  either  fide  of  the  equator  is 
diminifhed  lefs,  as  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  lefs,  and 
the  centrifugal  force,  arifing  from  it  a<5ts  lefs  diredfly 
againft  the  gravity  of  the  parts  \  while  the  gravity  at 
the  poles  is  not  at  all  affefted  by  the  rotation.  The 
equilibrium  that  was  fuppofed  to  be  amongft  the  parts 
will  not  therefore  now  fubfifi:  in  a  fpherical  figure, 
but  will  be  deftroyed  by  the  inequality  of  their  gra¬ 
vitation,  till  the  water  rife  at  the  equator  and  fink  at 
the  poles,  fo  as  by  a  greater  height  at  the  equator,  to 
compenfate  the  greater  gravity  at  the  poles ;  and  till, 
by  affuming  an  intermediate  height  in  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  places,  the  whole  earth  become  of  an  oblate  fphe- 
roidal  form,  whofe  diameter  at  the  equator  will  be 
the  greatefl,  and  the  axis  the  lead,  of  all  the  lines 
that  can  pafs  through  the  centre. 

2.  If  the  gravity  of  a  body  at  the  equator  was 
defiroyed,  the  motion  of  rotation  would  there  make 
it  go  off  in  a  tangent  to  the  earth  *,  and  by  moving 
in  the  tangent  it  would  rife,  in  a  fecond  of  time, 
a  from 
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from  the  fpherical  body  of  the  earth,  as  much  as  one 
extremity  of  the  arc  which  bodies  defcribe  there, 
in  a  fecond,  fails  below  the  tangent  drawn  at  the 
other  extremity  :  and  this  is  found  to  be  a  fpace  of 
about  7,54  lines,  French  meafure.  1  he  effedl:  of 
the  centrifugal  force  of  bodies  at  the  equator,  in  a 
fecond  of  time,  is  proportional  to  this  fpace.  The 
effedt  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  any  place  at  a  drf- 
tance  from  the  equator,  for  example,  at  Paris ,  is  lefs 
for  the  reafons  above  mentioned ;  and,  there,  it  is 
found  by  calculation,  that  it  could  only  produce  a 
motion  of  3,267  lines  in  a  fecond.  Add  this  to 
what,  by  experiments,  bodies  are  found  to  defcribe 
by  their  gravity  at  Paris ,  viz,  15  feet,  1  inch  and 
2  lines,  and  the  fum  2177,267  lines  will  fhew  the 
fpace  which  bodies  would  deicribe  by  their  gravity, 
in  a  fecond  of  time,  if  there  was  no  centrifugal  force 
there.  By  comparing  this  with  the  effedt  of  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  at  the  equator,  in  the  lame  time,  we 
fhali  find  that  the  centrifugal  force,  there,  is  the 
part  of  the  power  of  gravity,  becaufe  7,54  is  to 
2  177,267  as  1  to  289. 

3.  From  this  it  follows,  that  a  body  at  the  equator 
lofes  at  teaft,  of  its  gravity  ;  and  the  equator 
mu  ft  be  at  lead,  -^4*9-  higher  than  the  poles  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  But  as  the  parts  of  the  equator 
Jofe  ftill  of  their  gravity  as  they  rife  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  the  regular  courfe  of  gravity  is  al¬ 
tered  by  the  change  of  figure,  this  is  not  the  true 
proportion  of  the  height  of  the  earth  at  the  equator, 
to  its  height  at  the  poles. 

Our  author,  who  was  never  at  a  lofs  to  find  fome 
expedient  by  which  he  might  determine,  accurately 
or  near  the  truth,  what  he  wanted  ;  in  order  to  take 
in  thefe  perplexed  confiderations,  aflumes,  as  an 

hypo- 
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hypothecs ,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  to  the  diameter 
of  the  equator,  as  ioo  to  ioi  ;  he  thence  determines 
what  muft  be  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator, 
that  the  earth  might  take  fuch  a  form,  and  finds  it 
muft  be  Tvr  gravity,  and  therefore  would  exceed 
the  prefent  centrifugal  force  there,  which  is  only 
of  gravity.  By  the  rule  of  proportion,  he  fays,  that  if 
a  centrifugal  force  equal  to  T-J-T  of  gravity,  would 
make  the  earth  higher  at  the  equator  than  at  the 
poles,  by  of  the  whole  height  at  the  poles,  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  that  is  the  gravity,  will  make  it 

higher  by  a  proportional  excefs,  which  is  found  by 
calculation  to  be  ^4^  of  the  height  at  the  poles  ;  and 
thus  our  author  difcovers  that  the  diameter  at  the 
equator  is  to  the  diameter  at  the  poles,  or  the  axis,  as 
230  to  229.  '  , 

4.  This  computation  fuppofes  the  earth  to  be  of 
an  uniform  denfity  every-where  :  but  if  the  earth  is 
more  denfe  near  the  centre,  then  bodies  at  the  poles 
will  be  more  attracted  by  this  additional  matter 
being  nearer  to  it;  and,  for  this  reafon,  the  excefs 
of  the  femidiameter  of  the  equator  above  the  ferrfi- 
axis  will  be  different.  What  we  have  faid  of  a  fluid 
earth  muft  hold  of  the  earth  in  its  prefent  ftate  ;  for 
if  it  had  not  this  figure  in  its  folid  parts,  but  a  fphe- 
rical  figure,  the  ocean  would  overflow  all  the  equa¬ 
torial  regions,  and  leave  the  polar  regions  elevated 
many  miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  whereas  we 

'  find  the  one  is  no  more  elevated  above  the  level  of 

'the  ocean,  than  the  other. 

5.  The  planet  Jupiter  revolves  on  his  axis  with 
much  more  rapidity  than  our  earth,  and  finifhes  his 
diurnal  rotation  in  lefs  than  ten  hours.  The  denfity 
of  that  planet  is  alfo  lefs  ;  and  therefore  his  figure 
is  more  different  from  a  fphere  than  the  figure  of 
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the  earth,  and  his  equatorial  diameter  exceeds  his  axis 
in  a  greater  proportion.  Their  difference  is  fo  fen- 
fible  that  they  are  found,  by  the  obiervations  of  aftro- 
nomers,  to  be  to  one  another  as  13  is  to  12. 

6.  The  decreafe  of  gravity  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  is  very  manifeft  from  the  motion  of 
pendulums.  A  pendulum  that  vibrates,  in  a  fecond, 
in  the  northern  regions,  when  carried  to  the  equator, 
is  always  found  to  move  too  flow,  and  requires  to  be 
made  ihorter  to  vibrate  truly  in  a  fecond.  This 
fhews  the  gravity  is  lefs  there  :  and  this  obfervation 
confirms  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  its 
oblate  ipheroidal  figure  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  alfo 
a  confequence  of  this  figure  of  the  earth,  that  the 
degrees  in  a  meridian  muft  increafe  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  poles  •,  but  the  difference  is  fo  fmall  that  it 
cannot  be  difcovered,  from  obfervation,  but  in  lati¬ 
tudes  that  differ  confiderably  from  each  other ;  and 
the  variation  of  the  degrees,  that  are  near  one  ano¬ 
ther,  appears,  by  our  author’s  computations,  to  be 
incomparably  lefs  adapted  for  judging  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  than  the  motion  of  pendulums,  in  which 
the  leafl  variation  becomes  very  fenfible,  in  a  great 
number  of  vibrations. 

7.  Some  have  imagined  the  flownefs  of  the  pen¬ 
dulums  at  the  equator,  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  rod  of  the  pendulum  being  extended  to  a  greater 
length,  by  the  heat :  but  our  author  has  fhewed, 
that  this  could  produce  but  a  very  lmall  part  of  the 
effeff.  Mr.  Richer ,  who  was  very  careful  in  making 
his  obfervations,  found,  that  a  pendulum  vibrating: 
in  a  fecond  of  time,  in  the  ifland  of  Cayenne ,  was 
jfhorter  than  one  that  vibrated,  in  the  fame  time,  at 
Paris ,  by  one  line  and  a  fourth  part  of  a  line.  Our 
author,  with  good  reafon,  thinks  that  a  difference 

of 
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of  one  fixth  part  of  a  line,  may  be  allowed  as  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  heat  *,  and,  fubduCting  this  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  obferved  by  Mr.  Richer ,  the  remainder,  1  line 
and  of  a  line,  is  the  difference  owing  to  the  de« 
creafe  of  gravity,  and  is  very  confonant  to  what  our 
author  draws  from  his  theory.  This  obfervation  and 
our  author’s  theory  agree,  in  allowing  fe venteen  miles 
for  the  excefs  of  the  height  of  the  earth  at  the  equator, 
above  its  height  at  the  poles. 

V 

8.  From  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth,  our  au¬ 
thor  has  accounted  for  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes. 
We  commonly  fuppofe,  that,  while  the  earth  moves  in 
her  orbit  round  the  fun,  her  axis  continues  always 
parallel  to  itfelf,  fo  as  to  form  an  invariable  angle 
with  the  ecliptic  of  about  664° :  from  hence  it  is, 
that  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  inclined  to  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  in  an  angle  of  234%  and  produced  pafies 
through  the  centre  of  the  fun,  twice  only  in  every 
revolution.  The  points  of  the  heavens,  where  the 
centre  of  the  fun  appears  to  be,  in  thefe  two  cafes, 
are  called  the  equinoctial  points.  In  any  other  parts 
of  the  earth’s  orbit,  the  fun  is  on  one  fide  of  the 
plane  of  the  equator  ;  being  to  the  north  of  it  in 
the  fumrner  half  of  the  year,  and  to  the  fouth  of  it 
in  the  winter  half.  Thefe  equinoctial  points  are  not 
fixed  in  the  heavens,  but  have  a  flow  motion,  from 
eaft  to  weft,  among  the  ftars,  of  about  50 in  a 
year  \  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  interval  of  time  be¬ 
twixt  any  equinox  and  that  fame  equinox,  in  the 
following  revolution  of  the  earth  (which  aftronomers 
call  the  tropical  year),  is  fome  minutes  fhorter  than 
the  fidereal  year,  or  the  period  wherein  the  earth  re¬ 
volves  from  one  point  of  her  orbit,  to  the  fame  point 
again  :  and,  becaufe  the  retrograde  motion  of  the 
equinoctial  points  thus  advances  the  time  of  every 
equinox  a  little  fooner  than  it  would  otherwife  have 

happened. 
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happened,  this  phenomenon  is  called  the  precefilon 
of  the  equinoxes.  The  philofophers,  who  maintained 
the  Ptolemaic  fyftem  afcribed  this  motion  to  the  fixed 
ftars  ;  and,  in  their  ordinary  way,  made  no  fcruple  to 
contrive  a  fphere  for  this  purpofe,  which  they  fup- 
pofed  to  revolve  with  a  very  flow  motion  on  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  to  carry  all  the  fixed  ftars  along 
with  it ;  whereas  this  phenomenon  is  accounted  for 
by  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the  equator 
and  ecliptic,  fimilar  to  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the 
moon’s  orbit. 

It  was  fhewn  above,  how  the  addon  of  the  fun 
produces  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the 
moon  ;  and  it  follows,  from  the  fame  principles, 
that  if  a  planet  revolved  about  the  earth  near  to  its 
furface  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  its  nodes  would 
alio  go  backward,  though  with  a  flower  motion  than 
thofe  of  the  moon,  in  proportion  as  its  diflance  from 
the  earth’s  centre  was  lefs  than  that  of  the  moon. 
Suppofe  the  number  of  fuch  planets  to  be  increafed 
till  they  touch  each  other,  and  form  a  ring  in  the 
equator,  and  the  nodes  of  this  ring  would  go  back¬ 
ward  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  nodes  of  the  orbit 
of  any  one  planet  revolving  there.  Suppofe  then 
this  ring  to  adhere  to  the  earth  ;  and  its  nodes  would 
Hill  go  backward,  but  with  a  much  flower  motion, 
becaufe  the  ring  muft  move  the  whole  earth,  to 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  adhere.  The  elevation  of 
the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  has  the  fame  effedt  as 
fuch  a  ring  would  have;  only  the  motion  of  the 
nodes  of  the  equator,  or  of  the  equinodlial  points,  is 
flower,  becaufe  the  accumulated  parts  of  the  earth, 
above  a  fpherical  figure,  are  diffuied  over  its  furface, 
and  have  a  lefs  effedt  than  if  they  were  all  colledled 

m 

in  the  place  of  the  equator,  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 
The  moon  has  a  greater  force  on  this  ring  than  the 
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fun,  becaufe  of  her  lefs  diftance  from  the  earth  and 
they  both  contribute  to  produce  the  retrograde  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  equino&ial  points  :  the  motion,  however, 
produced  by  both  is  fo  flow,  that  thofe  points  will 
not  finifh  a  revolution  in  lefs  than  25000  years.  Our 
author  has  determined  the  quantity  of  this  motion, 
from  its  caufes,  and  finds  it,  from  the  theory,  to  be 
perfectly  confonant  with  the  obfervations  of  aftrono- 
mers.  v 

There  is  another  effect  of  the  adtion  of  the  fun  and 
moon  on  this  ring,  which  is  too  fmall  to  be  fenflhle 
in  aflronomical  obfervations :  their  adtion  on  the 
ring,  makes  its  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  to  decreafe 
and  increafe,  by  turns,  twice  every  year. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  flea, 

IT  is  not  in  the  motions  of  the  celeftial  bodied 
only,  that  the  effects  of  their  mutual  gravita¬ 
tion  are  vifible,  for  we  are  now  to  fliew,  that  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  pafies  on  our  earth,  and  is  known 
to  every  body,  proceeds  from  the  fame  principle ; 
I  mean,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  the  fo- 
lution  of  which,  from  the  bad  fuccefs  of  thofe  who 
attempted  it  before  our  author,  had  become  a  re¬ 
proach  to  philofophy.  But  he  has  very  plainly  and 
fully  accounted  for  it,  from  the  unequal  gravitations 
of  the  parts  of  the  earth  towards  the  fun  and  moon. 
It  will  be  worth  while,  becaufe  it  is  a  very  celebrated 
queftio'n,  to  be  the  more  particular  in  explaining  his 
fplution  of  it. 
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It  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  earth  was  entirely  fluid, 
and  quiefcentj  its  particles,  by  their  mutual  gravity 
towards  each  other,  would  form  themfelves  into  the 
figure  of  an  exadt  fphere.  Suppofe  now,  that  fome 
power  a£ts  on  all  the  particles  of  this  earth,  with  an 
equal  force,  and  in  parallel  directions,  the  whole 
mats  will  be  moved  by  fuch  a  power,  but  its  figure 
will  fuflFer  no  alteration  by  it ;  becaufe  all  the  parti¬ 
cles  being  equally  moved  by  this  power,  in  parallel 
lines,  they  will  (till  keep  the  fame  fituation  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  each  other,  and  itill  form  a  fphere,  whofe 
centre  will  have  the  fame  motion  as  each  particle* 
For,  as  a  drop  of  water,  while  it  falls  towards  the 
earth,  retains  its  fpherical  figure  ;  and,  as  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  bodies  in  a  fhip,  that  moves  with  an  uniform 
motion  forward,  is  no  way  affedted  by  the  motion 
which  is  common  to  the  fhip  and  all  the  bodies  in  it$ 
fo  the  fituation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  with  refpedt 
to  each  other,  can  be  no  way  affe&ed  by  any  power 
that  aCls  with  the  fame  force,  and  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion,  on  every  part,  and  promotes  each  equally. 

We  have  already  fhewed,  that  the  particles  of  the 
earth  gravitate  towards  the  moon,  and  if  the  gravita¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  was  every  where  the  fame,  and 
adled  in  the  fame  direction,  it  would  have  no  effedt 
on  the  figure  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that,  if  the  motion 
of  the  earth  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  earth  and  moon  was  deftroyed,  and  the  earth 
was  left  to  the  influence  of  its  gravitation  towards  the 
moon,  the  earth  falling  towards  the  moon  would  re¬ 
tain  its  fpherical  figure,  all  the  parts  being  equally 
carried  on,  and  retaining,  therefore,  the  fame  fituation 
with  refpedt  to  each  other. 
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Bat  the  acftldns  of  the  moon,  on  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  are  unequal ;  thole  parts,  by  the  general 
law,  being  mod  attracted  which  are  neared  the 
moon,  and  thofe  being  lead  attracted  which  are 
farthed  from  the  moon  •,  while  the  parts  that  are  at 
a  middle  didance,  are  attraffed  by  a  mean  degree  of 
force  :  nor  are  all  the  parts  afted  on  in  parallel  lines, 
but  in  lines  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  moon  : 
and,  on  thefe  accounts,  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
earth  mud  fuffer  fame  change  from  the  moon’s 
action. 

vSuppofe  the  earth  to  fall  towards  the  moon,  as 
before,  and  let  us  abdrafl  from  the  mutual  gravita¬ 
tion  of  its  parts  towards  each  other,  as  alfo  from 
their  cohedon  *,  and  it  will  eafily  appear,  that  the 
parts  neared  the  moon  would  fall  with  the  fwifteft 
motion,  being  mod  attracted,  and  that  they  would 
leave  the  centre  or  greater  bulk  of  the  earth  behind 
them  in  their  fail ;  while  the  more  remote  parts 
would  fall  with  the  flowed  motion,  being  lefs  at¬ 
tracted  than  the  red,  and  be  left  a  little  behind  the 
bulk  of  the  earth,  fo  as  to  be  found  at  a  greater 
didance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  motion.  From  which  it  is  manifeft, 
that  the  earth  would  foo-n  lofe  its  fpherical  figure, 
and  form  itfelf  into  an  oblong  fpheroid,  whofe  longed 
diameter  would  point  at  the  centre  of  the  moom 
If  the  particles  of  the  earth  did  not  gravitate  towards 
each  other,  but  towards  the  moon  only,  the  didances 
betwixt  the  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  fuppofed  to  be 
neared  to  the  moon,  and  the  central  parts,  would 
continually  increafe,  becaufe  of  their  greater  celerity 
In  falling ;  and  the  didance  betwixt  the  central  parts, 
and  the  parts  that  are  farthed  from  the  moon,  would 
increafe  continually  at  the  fame  time ,  thefe 
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left  behind  by  the  central  parts,  which  they  would 
follow,  but  with  a  lefs  velocity.  Thus  the  figure 
of  the  earth  would  become  more  and  more  oblong, 
that  diameter  of  it  which  pointed  towards  the  moon 
continually  increafmg. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reafon  why  the  earth 
would  loon  afifume  an  oblong  fpheroidal  form,  if  its 
parts  were  allowed  to  fall  freely  by  their  gravity 
towards  the  moon’s  centre.  The  lateral  parts  of  the 
earth  (that  is,  thofe  which  are  at  the  diftance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  circle  from  the  point  which  is  directly 
below  the  moon)  and  the  central  parts  defeending 
with  equal  velocities,  towards  the  fame  point,  viz . 
the  centre  of  the  moon,  in  approaching  to  it,  would 
manifeltly  approach,  at  the  fame  time,  to  each  other, 
and,  their  diftance  growing  lefs,  the  diameters  of 
the  earth  palling  through  them  would  become  lefs  ; 
fo  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  that  points  towards 
the  moon  would  increafe,  and  thofe  diameters  of  the 
earth  that  are  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the 
centres  of  the  earth  and  moon,  would  decreafe  at  the 
fame  time,  and  render  the  figure  of  the  earth  if  ill 
more  oblon.gr  for  this  reafon. 

O 

Let  us  now  allow  the  parts  of  the  earth  to  gra* 
vitate  towards  its  centre ;  and,  as  this  gravitation  far 
exceeds  the  action  of  the  moon,  and  much  more  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  differences  of  her  adtions  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  effedt  that  will  refult  from 
the  inequalities  of  thefe  adtions  of  the  moon,  will 
be  only  a  fmall  diminution  of  the  gravity  or  thofe 
parts  of  the  earth  which  it  endeavoured,  in  our  for¬ 
mer  fuppofuion,  to  feparate  from  its  centre,  and  a 
fmall  addition  to  the  gravity  of  thefe  parts  which  it 
endeavoured  to  bring  nearer  to  its  centre  *,  that  is, 
thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  neardt  to  the 
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moon*  and  thofe  which  are  fartheft  from  her,  will 
have  their  gravity  towards  the  earth  fomewhat  abated; 
whereas  the  lateral  parts  will  have  their  gravity  in- 
creafed  :  fo  that,  if  the  earth  be  fuppofed  fluid,  the 
columns  from  the  centre  to  the  neared  and  to  the 
fartheft  parts  mud  rife,  till,  by  their  greater  height, 
they  be  able  to  ballance  the  other  columns,  whofe 
gravity  is  either  not  fo  much  diminished,  or  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  inequalities  of  the  acftion  of  the  moon: 
and  thus  the  figure  of  the  fluid  earth  muff  be  ftill  an 
oblong  fpheroid. 


We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  earth  to  fall 
towards  the  moon  by  its  gravity.  Let  us  now  con¬ 
sider  the  earth  as  projected  in  any  direction,  fo  as  to 
move  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and 
moon  :  it  is  manifeft,  that,  the  gravity  of  each  par¬ 
ticle  towards  the  moon  will  endeavour  to  bring  it  as 
far  from  the  tangent,  in  any  fmall  moment  of  time, 
as  if  the  earth  was  allowed  to  fall  freely  towards  the 
moon;  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  projectile  at  our 
earth,  falls  from  the  line  of  projection  as  far  as  it 
would  fall  by  its  gravity  in  the  perpendicular,  in  the 
fame  time.  Therefore  the  parts  of  the  earth  nearefl 
to  the  moon,  will  endeavour  to  fall  fartheft  from  the 
tangent,  and  thofe  fartheft  from  the  moon  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  fall  lead;  from  the  tangent,  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  earth  ;  and  the  figure  of  the  earth,  therefore, 
will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  earth  fell  freely  towards  the 
moon  :  that  is,  the  earth  will  ftill  affeeft  a  fpheroidal 
form,  having  its  longeft  diameter  directed  towards  the 
moon. 


What  mud  be  carefully  attended  to  here,  is,  that 
it  is  not  the  action  of  the  moon,  but  the  inequalities 
in  that  action,  that  produce  any  variation  from  the 
fpherical  figure ;  and  that  if  this  action  was  the 
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fame  in  all  the  particles  as  in  the  central  parts,  and' 
acted  in  the  fame  dire&ion,  no  fuch  change  would 
enfue.  Our  author,  therefore,  to  account  for  this 
matter,  conceives  firft  the  attraction  of  the  central 
parts  to  be  diffufed  with  an  equal  force  over  all  the 
parts  in  the  fame  direction,  and  then  conceives  the 
inequalities  as  arifing  from  a  power  fupe’radded,  and 
directed  towards  the  moon  where  there  is  an  excefs, 
and  directed  in  the  oppofite  line  where  there  is  a  de¬ 
fect,  in  the  attraction  of  the  parts,  compared  with 
the  attraction  of  the  central  parts :  for  thus  the  fum 
of  thefe  forces,  in  the  firft  cafe,  will  account  for  the 
attraction  where  it  exceeds,  and  their  difference  will 
account  for  the  attraction  where  it  is  lels  than  in  the 
central  parts.  And  when  the  effeCts  of  thefe  powers 
are  confidered  as  they  affeCt  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
it  is  manifeft  that  they  mu  ft  produce  fuch  an  oblong 
fpheroid  as  we  have  defcribcd  •,  the  fuperadded  force 
drawing  the  parts  neareft  the  moon  toward^  her,  and 
therefore  from  the  earth’s  centre,  while  it  draws  the 
parts  fart-heft  from  the  moon  in  an  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  ftill  draws  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  alfo. 

The  aCtion  of  the  moon  on  the  lateral  parts  is 
refoived  into  two,  one  equal  and  parallel  in  its  di¬ 
rection  to  her  aCtion  on  the  central  parts,  and  an¬ 
other  directed  from  thofe  lateral  parts  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth  the  firft  of  thefe  can  have  no 
effeCt  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth,  being  confidered 
as  common  to  all  the  particles,  and  therefore  to  be 
negleCted  in  this  enquiry  :  it  is  the  other  that  adds  to 
the  gravity  of  the  lateral  parts  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and,  by  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  lateral 
columns,  it  makes  them  fuftain*  the  other  columns, 
whole  gravity  is  dimin lifted  by  the  a&ion  of  the 
moon  to  a  greater  height  j  and  the  power  which 
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alters  the  fpherical  figure  is  to  be  eftimated  as  the 
fum  of  two  powers,  that  which  is  added  to  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  one,  and  is  fubduCted  from  the  gravity 
of  the  other. 

Hitherto  we  have  abftra&ed  from  the  motion  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis  :  but  this  muft  alfo  be  confidered 
in  order  to  know7  the  real  effect  of  the  moon’s  ac¬ 
tions  on  the  fea.  Was  it  not  for  this  motion,  the 
longed  diameter  of  the  fpheroidal  figure,  which  the 
fluid  earth  would  affume,  would  point  at  the  moon’s 
centre  ;  but,  becaufe  of  the  motion  of  the  whole 
mafs  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  weft  to  eaft,  the 
moft  elevated  part  of  the  water  no  longer  anfwers 
precifely  to  the  moon,  but  is  carried  beyond  the 
moon  towards  the  eaft  in  the  direction  of  the  ro¬ 
tation. 

The  water  continues  to  rife  after  it  has  pafted  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  moon,  tho’  the  immediate  action  of 
the  moon  there  begins  to  decreafe,  and  comes  not  to 
its  greateft  elevation  till  it  has  got  half  a  quadrant 
further.  It  continues  to  defcend  after  it  has  pafted  at 
90  degrees  diftance  from  the  point  below  the  moon, 
tho5  the  force  which  the  moon  adds  to  its  gravity  be¬ 
gins  to  decreafe  there.  For  ftill  the  aCtion  of  the 
moon  adds  to  its  gravity,  and  makes  it  defcend  till  it 
has  got  half  a  quadrant  farther :  the  greateft  eleva¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  points  which  are  in  a  line 
with  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon,  but  about 
half  a  quadrant  to  the  eaft  of  thefe  points  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  motion  of  rotation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  fpheroidal  form  which 
the  fluid  earth  would  affeCt,  will  be  fo  fituated  that 
the  longeft  diameter  of  that  figure  will  point  to  the 
eaft  of  the  moon,  or  that  the  moon  will  always  be 
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to  the  weft  of  the  meridian  of  the  parts  of  greateft 
elevation.  Suppofe  now  an  ifland  in  this  fluid 
earth,  and  it  will  approach  in  every  revolution  to 
each  elevated  part  of  this  fpheroid,  and  the  water  on 
thefhore  of  this  ifland  will  neceffarily  rife  twice  every 
lunar  day  ;  and  the  time  of  high  water  will  be  when 
it  approaches  to  thefe  elevated  parts,  that  is,  when 
it  has  paired  to  the  eaft  of  the  moon,  or  when  the 
moon  is  at  fome  diflance  to  the  weft  of  the  me¬ 
ridian. 

"We  have  hitherto  taken  notice  of  the  addon  of 
the  moon  only :  but  it  is  manifeft,  that,  for  the  fame 
reafons,  the  inequality  of  the  fun’s  addon  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  earth  would  produce  a  like  effedl, 
and  that  thefe  alone  would  produce  a  like  variation 
from  the  exadl  fpherical  figure  of  a  fluid  earth.  In¬ 
deed  the  effect  of  the  fun,  becaufe  of  his  immenfe  dis¬ 
tance,  muft  be  confiderably  lefs,  tho*  the  gravity  to¬ 
wards  the  fun  be  vaftly  greater.  For  it  is  not  their 
actions,  but  the  inequalities  in  the  addons  of  each, 
which  have  any  effect ;  as  we  have  often  obl'erved. 
The  fun’s  diftance  is  fo  great,  that  the  diameter  of 
the  earth  is  a  point  compared  to  it,  and  the  difference 
between  the  actions  of  the  fun  on  the  neareft  and 
fartheft  parts  becomes,  on  this  account,  vaftly  lefs 
than  it  would  be  if  the  fun  was  as  near  as  the  moon, 
whofe  diftance  from  us  is  about  30  diameters  of  the 
earth.  Thus  the  inequality  of  the  addon  of  the  earth 
on  the  parts  of  a  drop  of  water  is  altogether  infenfible, 
becaufe  the  diameter  of  the  drop  is  an  infenfible 
quantity  compared  with  its  diftance  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth. 

However,  the  immenfe  bulk  of  the  fun  makes 
the  effedt  ftill  fenfible  at  fo  vaft  a  diftance  *,  and 
therefore,  though  the  addon  of  the  moon  has  the 
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greateft  {hare  in  producing  the  tides,  the  adlion  of  the 
fun  adds  fenfibly  to  it  when  they  conipire  together, 
as  in  the  change  and  full  of  the  moon,  when  they 
are  nearly  in  the  fame  line  with  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  unite  their  forces  •,  fo  that  then 
the  tides  are  greateft,  and  are  what  we  call  the  fpring - 
tides.  The  addon  of  the  fun  diminifhes  the  eflfedt  of 
the  moon’s  adlion  in  the  quarters,  becaufe  the  one 
raifes  the  water  in  that  cafe  where  the  other  depreffes 
it ;  and  therefore  the  tides  then  are  leaft  •,  and  thefe 
we  call  the  neap  tides .  Though,  to  fpeak  accu¬ 
rately,  the  fpring  and  neap  tides  muff  be  feme  time 
after  •,  becaufe,  as  in  other  cafes,  fo  in  this,  the  efledi: 
is  not  greateft  or  leaft  when  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  caufe  is  greateft  or  leaft.  As  the  greateft 
heat,  for  example,  is  not  on  the  folftitial  day,  when 
the  immediate  adlion  of  the  fun  is  greateft,  but  fome 
time  after. 

That  this  may  be  rpore  clearly  underftood,  let  it 
be  confidered,  that,  though  the  adlions  of  the  fun  and 
moon  were  to  ceafe  this  moment,  yet  the  tides  would 
continue  to  have  their  courfe  for  fome  time  :  For  the 
water  where  it  is  now  higheft  would  fubfide  and  flow 
down  on  the  parts  that  are  lower,  till  by  the  motion 
of  defeent,  being  there  accumulated  to  too  great  a 
height,  it  would  neceftarily  return  again  to  its  firft 
place,  though  in  a  lefs  meafure,  being  retarded  by 
the  refiftance  arifing  from  the  attrition  of  its  parts. 
Thus  it  would  for  fome  time  continue  in  an  agita- 
tion  like  to  that  in  which  it  is  at  prefent.  The 
waves  of  the  fea  that  continue  after  a  ftorm  ceafes, 
and  every  motion  almoft  of  a  fluid,  may  illuftrata 
this. 

The  high  water  does  not  always  anfwer  to  the 
fame  lituatian  of  the  moon,  but  happens  fometimes 
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fooner,  and  fometimes  later,  than  if  the  moon  alone 
adted  on  the  fea.  This  proceeds  from  the  aft  ion  of 
the  fun,  which  brings  on  high  water  fooner  when 
the  fun  alone  would  produce  a  tide  earlier  than  the 
moon,  as  the  fun  mamfeftly  would  in  the  firft  and 
third  quarter  ;  and  retards  the  time  of  high  water  a 
little,  when  the  fun  alone  would  produce  a  tide  later 
than  the  moon,  as  in  the  fecond  and  laft  quarters. 
The  different  diftances  of  the  moon  from  the  earth, 
produce  likewile  a  fenfible  variation  in  the  tides. 
When  the  moon  approaches  the  earth,  her  adtion  on 
every  part  increafes,  and  the  differences  of  that  adtion, 
on  which  the  tides  depend,  increafe.  For  her  adtion 
increafes  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  decreafe  y 
and  though  the  differences  of  the  diftances  themfelves 
be  equal,  yet  there  is  a  greater  difproportion  betwixt 
the  fquares  of  lefs  than  the  fquares  of  greater  quan¬ 
tities.  As  for  example,  3  exceeds  2  as  much  as  2 
exceeds  1,  but  the  fquare  of  2  is  quadruple  of  the 
fquare  of  1,  while  the  fquare  of  3  (viz.  9.)  is  little 
more  than  double  the  fquare  of  2  (viz.  4.)  Thus  it 
appears,  that,  by  the  moon’s  approach,  her  adtion 
on  the  neareft  parts  increafes  more  quickly  than  her 
adtion  on  the  remote  parts,  and  the  tides,  therefore, 
increafe  in  a  higher  proportion  as  the  diftances  of  the 
moon  decreale.  Our  author  fhews  that  the  tides  in¬ 
creafe  in  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  the  diftances  de¬ 
creafe,  fo  that  the  moon  at  half  her  prefent  diftance 
would  produce  a  tide  eight  times  greater.  The 
moon  defcribes  an  ellip  e  about  the  earth,  and  in  her 
neareft  diftance  produces  a  tide  fenfibly  greater  than 
at  her  greateft  diftance  from  the  earth  :  and  hence  it 
is  that  two  great  fpring  tides  never  fucceed  each  other 
immediately  ;  for  if  the  moon  be  at  her  neareft 
diftance  from  the  earth  at  the  change,  fhe  muft  be 
at  her  greateft  diftance  at  the  full,  having,  in  the 
intervening  time3  finifhed  half  a  revolution  ;  and 
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therefore  the  fpring  tide  then  will  be  much  lefs  than 
the  tide  at  the  change  was :  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
if  a  great  fpring  tide  happen  at  the  time  of  full  moon, 
the  tide  at  the  enfuing  change  will  be  lefs. 

It  is  manifeft,  that  if  either  the  fun  or  moon  was 
in  the  pole,  they  could  have  no  effedt  on  the  tides ; 
for  their  addon  would  raife  all  the  water  at  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  fame  height  ♦,  and  any  place  of  the  earth, 
in  defcribing  its  parallel  to  the  equator,  would  not 
meet,  in  its  courfe,  with  any  part  of  the  water  more 
elevated  than  another  ;  fo  that  there  could  be  no  tide 
in  any  place.  The  effedt  of  the  fun  or  moon  is 
greateft  when  in  the  equator  :  for  then  the  axis  of 
the  fpheroidal  figure,  arifing  from  their  adtion, 
moves  in  the  greateft  circle,  and  the  v/ater  is  put 
into  the  greateft  agitation  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
fpring  tides  produced  when  the  fun  and  moon  are 
both  in  the  equator,  are  the  greateft  of  any,  and 
the  neap  tides  are  the  leaft  of  any,  about  that  time. 
But  the  tides  produced  when  the  fun  is  in  either  of 
the  tropics,  and  the  moon  in  either  of  her  quarters, 
are  greater  than  thofe  produced  when  the  fun  is  in 
the  equator,  and  the  moon  in  her  quarters ;  becaufe, 
in  the  firft  cafe,  the  moon  is  in  the  equator  ;  and,  in 
the  latter  cafe,  the  moon  is  in  one  of  the  tropics : 
and  the  tide  depends  more  on  the  addon  of  the  moon 
than  that  of  the  fun,  and  is  therefore  greateft  when 
the  moon's  action  is  greateft.  However,  becaufe 
the  fun  is  nearer  the  earth  in  winter  than  in  fummer, 
hence  it  is,  that  the  greateft  fpring  tides  are  after  the 
autumnal  and  before  the  vernal  equinox. 

When  the  moon  declines  from  the  equator  towards 
either  pole,  one  of  the  greateft  elevations  of  the 
water  follows  the  moon,  and  defcribes  nearly  the 
parallel  on  the  earth’s  furface  which  is  under  that 

which 
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which  the  moon,  becaufe  of  the  diurnal  motion, 
feems  to  defcribe  :  and  the  oppofite  greateft  eleva¬ 
tion,  being  Antipodes  to  that,  mud  defcribe  a  paral¬ 
lel  as  far  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equator :  fo  that 
while  the  one  moves  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tor,  the  other  moves  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  at  the 
fame  diftance.  Now  the  greateft  elevation  which 
moves  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator,  with  any 
place,  will  come  nearer  to  it  than  the  oppofite  eleva¬ 
tion,  which  moves  in  a  parallel  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  equator ;  and  therefore  if  a  place  is  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  equator  with  the  moon,  the  day 
tide,  or  that  which  is  produced  while  the  moon*  is 
above  the  horizon  of  the  place,  will  exceed  the  night 
tide,  or  that  which  is  produced  while  the  moon  is 
under  the  horizon  of  the  place.  It  is  the  contrary  if 
the  moon  is  on  one  fide  and  the  place  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  equator ;  for  then  the  elevation  which  is 
oppofite  to  the  moon,  moves  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
equator  with  the  place,  and  therefore  will  come 
nearer  to  it  than  the  other  elevation.  This  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  greateft  v/hen  the  fun  and  moon  both 
defcribe  the  tropics  *,  becaufe  the  two  elevations  in 
that  cafe  defcribe  the  oppofite  tropics,  which  are  the 
fartheft  from  each  other  of  any  two  parallel  circles 
they  can  defcribe.  Thus  it  is  found,  by  obferva* 
tion,  that  the  evening  tides  in  the  fummer  exceed 
the  morning  tides,  and  the  morning  tides  in  winter 
exceed  the  evening  tides.  The  difference  is  found 
at  Briftol  to  amount  to  fifteen  inches,  at  Plymouth  to 
one  foot.  It  would  be  (till  greater,  but  that  a  fluid 
always  retains  an  impreffed  motion  for  fome  time  5 
fo  that  the  preceding  tides  affedc  always  thofe  that 
follow  them  *, 

The 

*  See  Fig.  71^  (from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton)  in  which  the  fphe- 
roid  ?  a/  e  reprefents  the  earth,  ?,/,  the  poles,  a  e  the  equa¬ 
tor, 
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The  phenomena  of  particular  places  agree  with 
thefe  general  obfervations,  if  the  fituation  and  extent 
of  the  feas  and  ihores,  in  which  they  are  fituated,  are 
confidered.  It  has  been  always  known  that  the 
tides  follow  the  motion  of  the  moon,  rifing  twice  in 
one  revolution  of  the  moon  to  the  meridian  of  any 
place  ;  which  exceeds  a  folar  day  by  above  4  of  an 
hour,  becaufe  the  proper  motion  of  the  moon  retards 
fo  much  her  appulfe  to  the  meridian  of  the  place. 
All  the  effects  of  the  fun’s  adtion,  fometimes  promot¬ 
ing,  fometimes  abating  the  effedts  of  the  adtion  of  the 
moon,  as  before  mentioned,  are  alfo  conformable  to 
perpetual  obfervation  :  and  the  tides  in  places  that 
lie  on  a  deep  and  open  ocean,  where  the  water  can 
cafily  follow  the  influences  of  the  fun  and  moon,  are 
agreeable  to  this  theory. 

That  the  tides  may  have  their  full  motion,  the 
ocean  in  which  they  are  produced  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  eaft  to  weft  90%  or  a  quarter  of  a 
circle  of  the  earth  at  leaf:.  Becaufe  the  places* 

tor,  f  any  place  not  in  the  equator,  f  f  its  parallel  d  d  a  paral¬ 
lel  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equator,  l  the  moon’s  place  three 
hours  before,  h  the  place  of  the  earth  to  which  l  is  vertical,  and 
h  the  oppofite  place,  k,  k ,  places  900  diftant  from  thefe.  Then 
will  ch,  c  £,  meafure  the  greatefl  elevations  of  the  water,  and 
c  k,  c  k,  the  lead,  c  f,  cf,  c  d,  c  d,  will  be  the  elevations  at 
d,  d.  And  if  n  m  is  a  circle  of  the  fpheroid,  meeting  the 
equator  and  thefe  parallels  in  s,  r,  t,  c  n  will  be  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  water  at  s,  r,  t,  or  any  other  places  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  n  m.  The  higheft  tides  at  any  place  f,  happen  at  f  andyl 
three  hours  after  the  moon’s  palling  the  meridian,  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  horizon  ;  and  the  lowelt  at  oyhree  hours  after  her  fetting 
or  rifing.  And  if  f  and  l  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator, 
the  day  tide  will  rife  higher  than  the  night  tide,  c  f  being 
greater  than  c  f  It  is  the  contrary,  when  the  moon’s  declin¬ 
ation  and  the  latitude  of  a  place  d  are  of  oppolite  denomina¬ 
tions,  the  one  north  and  the  other  fouth  j  becaufe  then  c  d  is 
greater  than  c  d, 

where 
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where  the  moon  raiies  moft,  and  moll  deprefies,  the 
water,  are  at  that  diftance  from  each  other.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  it  is  only  in  the  great  oceans  that  fuch 
tides  can  be  produced  •,  and  why  in  the  larger  pacific 
ocean  they  exceed  thofe  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Hence 
alfo,  it  is  obvious  why  the  tides  are  not  fo  great  in 
the  torrid  zone,  between  Africa  and  America ,  where 
the  ocean  is  narrower,  as  in  the  temperate  zones  on 
either  fide ;  and,  from  this  alfo,  we  may  underftand 
why  the  tides  are  fo  fmali  in  i (lands  that  are  very  far 
diftant  from  the  fhores.  It  is  manifeft,  that,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  water  cannot  rife  on  one  fhore  but 
by  defcending  on  the  other  ;  fo  that,  at  the  interme¬ 
diate  diftant  Hands,  it  muft  continue  at  about  a  mean 
dght  betwixt  its  elevation  on  the  one  and  on  the 
.ther  fhore. 

As  the  tides  pafs  over  (hoals,  and  run  through 
ftraits  into  bays  of  the  fea,  their  motion  becomes 
more  various,  and  their  height  depends  on  a  great 
many  circumftances.  The  tide  that  is  produced  on 
the  weftern  coafls  of  Europe ,  in  the  Atlantic ,  cor- 
refponds  to  the  fituation  of  the  moon  we  deferibed 
above.  Thus  it  is  high  water  on  the  coafts  of  Spain, 
Portugal ,  and  the  weft  of  Ireland ,  about  the  third 
hour  after  the  moon  has  pafted  the  meridian.  From 
thence  it  flows  into  the  adjacent  channels,  as  it  finds 
the  eafieft  paffage.  One  current  from  it,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  runs  up  by  the  fouth  of  England ,  another 
comes  in  by  the  north  of  Scotland :  they  take  a  con- 
fiderable  time  to  move  all  this  way,  and  it  is  high 
water  iooner  in  the  places  to  which  they  firft  come. ; 
and  it  begins  to  fall  at  thofe  places,  while  they  are 
yet  going  on  to  others  that  are  farther  in  their  courfe. 
As  they  return,  they  are  not  able  to  raile  the  tide, 
becaufe  the  water  runs  fafter  off  than  it  returns,  till, 
by  a  new  tide  propagated  from  the  open  ocean,  the 
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return  of  the  current  is  flopped,  and  the  water  be¬ 
gins  to  rife  again.  The  tide  takes  twelve  hours  to 
come  from  the  ocean  to  London-bridge ,  lb  that,  when 
it  is  high  water  there,  a  new  tide  is  already  come  to 
its  height  in  the  ocean ;  and,  in  fome  intermediate 
place,  it  muft  be  low  water  at  the  fame  time.  In 
channels,  therefore,  and  narrow  feas,  the  progrefs  of 
the  tides  may  be,  in  fome  refpedls,  compared  to  the 
motion  of  the  waves  of  the  fea.  Our  author  alfo 
obferves,  that  when  the  tide  runs  over  fhoals,  and 
flows  upon  flat  fhores,  the  water  is  raifed  to  a  greater 
height  than  in  the  open  and  deep  oceans  that  have 
ileep  banks ;  becaufe  the  force  of  its  motion  cannot 
be  broke,  upon  thefe  level  fhores,  till  the  water  rifes 
to  a  greater  height. 

If  a  place  communicates  with  two  oceans,  (or 
two  different  wrays  with  the  fame  ocean,  one  of  which 
is  a  readier  and  eafier  paffage)  two  tides  may  arrive 
at  that  place  in  different  times,  which,  interfering 
with  each  other,  may  produce  a  great  variety  of 
phenomena.  An  extraordinary  inftance  of  this  kind 
is  mentioned  by  our  author  at  BalJJoa ,  a  port  in  the 
kingdom  of  V unquin  in  the  Raft  Indies ,  of  northern 
latitude  20°  go1.  The  day  in  which  the  moon 
paffes  the  equator,  the  water  ftagnates  there  without 
any  motion  :  as  the  moon  removes  from  the  equator, 
the  water  begins  to  rife  and  fall  once  a  day  ;  and  it 
is  high  water  at  the  fetting  of  the  moon,  and  low 
water  at  her  rifing.  This  daily  tide  increafes  for 
about  feven  or  eight  days,  and  then  decreafes  for  as 
many  days  by  the  fame  degrees,  till  this  motion 
ceafes  when  the  moon  has  returned  to  the  equator. 
When  flie  has  palfed  the  equator  and  declines 
towards  the  fouth  pole,  the  water  rifes  and  falls 
again,  as  before  *,  but  it  is  high  water  now  at  the  rii- 
ing,  and  low  water  at  the  fetting,  of  the  moon. 
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Our  author,  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  tide, 
confiders  that  there  are  two  inlets  to  this  port  of 
Batjha ,  one  from  the  Chinefe  ocean  betwixt  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  the  Manillas ,  the  other  from  the  Indian 
ocean  betwixt  the  continent  and  Borneo .  This  leads 
him  to  propofe,  as  a  folution  of  the  phenomenon, 
that  a  tide  may  arrive  at  Batjha ,  through  one  of  thefe 
inlets,  at  the  third  hour  of  the  moon,  and  another 
through  the  other  inlet  fix  hours  after,  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  moon.  For,  while  thefe  tides  are  equal, 
the  one  flowing  in  as  the  other  ebbs  out,  the  water 
muff  flagnate  :  now  they  are  equal  when  the  moon 
is  in  the  equator  •,  but  as  foon  as  the  moon  begins  to 
decline  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator  with  Batjha , 
we  have  fliewed  that  the  diurnal  tide  mu  ft  exceed 
the  nodturnal,  fo  that  two  greater  and  two  leffer 
tides  muft  arrive  at  Batjha  by  turns.  The  difference 
of  thefe  will  produce  an  agitation  of  the  water, 
which  will  rife  to  its  greatefi  height  at  the  mean  time 
betwixt  the  two  greatefi:  tides,  and  fall  lowed:  at  a 
mean  time  betwixt  the  two  lea  ft  tides  ;  fo  that  it  will 
be  high  'water  about  the  fixth  hour  at  the  letting  of  the 
moon,  and  low  water  at  her  rifine.  When  the  moon 
has  got  to  the  ether  fide  of  the  equator,  the  nocturnal 
tide  will  exceed  the  diurnal ;  and  therefore,  the  high 
water  will  be  at  the  riling,  and  low  water  at  the  fet- 
ting,  of  the  moon.  The  fame  principles  will  ferve  to 
account  for  other  extraordinary  tides,  which,  we  are 
told,  are  obferved  in  places  whofe  fituation  expofes 
them  to  fuch  irregularities. 

Our  author  does  not  content  himfelf  with  thefe 
general  oblervations,  but  calculates  the  effedts  of  the 
lun  and  moon  upon  the  tides,  from  their  attradhve 
powers.  The  augmentation  of  the  gravity  of  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  earth,  produced  by  the  adlion 
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of  the  fun,  is  a  fimilar  effedt  to  an  augmentation^ 

eftimated  by  him  before,  that  is  made  to  the  gravity 

of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  by  the  fame  adtion, 

when  the  moon  is  in  the  quarters  *,  only  the  addition 

made  to  the  gravity  of  the  lateral  parts  is  *  about 

6o~  times  lefs,  becaufe  their  diftance  from  the  earth's 

centre  is  fo  many  times  lefs  than  the  diftance  of  the 

* 

moon  from  it.  The  gravity  of  thofe  parts  of  the 
earth  that  are  diredtiy  beneath  the  fun,  and  of  thofe 
oppofite  to  it,  is  ditninifhed  by  a  double  quantity  of 
what  is  added  to  the  lateral  parts  ;  and  as  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  gravity  of  the  one,  and  augmentation  of 
the  gravity  of  the  other,  confpire  together  in  raifing 
the  water  under  the  fun,  and  the  parts  oppofite  to  it, 
above  its  height  in  the  lateral  parts  •,  the  whole  force 
that  produces  this  effedt  is  to  be  confidered  as  triple 
of  what  is  added  to  the  gravity  of  the  lateral  parts  : 
and  is  thence  found  to  be  to  the  gravity  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  as  i  to  12868200,  and  to  the  centrifugal  force 
at  the  equator  as  1  to  44527.  The  elevation  of  the 
waters,  by  this  force,  is  confidered  by  our  author  as 
an  effedt  fimilar  to  the  elevation  of  the  equatorial 
parts  above  the  polar  parts  of  the  earth,  arifmg  from 
the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator ;  and,  being 
44527  times  lefs,  is  found  to  be  1  foot  and  nTV 
inches,  Paris  meafure.  This  is  the  elevation  arifing 
from  the  adtion  of  the  fun  upon  the  water. 

In  order  to  find  the  force  of  the  moon  upon  the 
water,  he  compares  the  fpring  tides  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Avon  below  Briftol  (which  are  the  effedt  of 
the  fum  of  the  forces  of  the  fun  and  moon  when 
their  adtions  almoft  confpire  together,)  with  the  neap 
tides  there  (which  are  the  effedt  of  the  difference  of 
thefe  forces  when  they  adt  almoft  againft  one  ano- 
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ther,)  and  finds  their  proportion  to  be  that  of  9  to 
5;  from  which,  after  feveral  necefFary  corrections, 
he  concludes  that  the  force  of  the  moon  is  to  the 
force  of  the  fun,  in  railing  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
as  4,4815  to  x  ;  fo  that  the  force  of  the  moon  is  able, 
of  itfelf,  to  produce  an  elevation  of  8  feet  and  7JL 
inches,  and  the  fun  and  moon  together  may  produce 
an  elevation  of  about  iop  feet,  in  their  mean  dif- 
tances  from  the  earth,  and  an  elevation  of  about  12 
feet  when  the  moon  is  neareft  the  earth.  The  height 
to  which  the  water  is  found  to  rife,  upon  the  coafts 
of  the  open  and  deep  ocean,  is  agreeable  enough  to 
this  computation. 

It  is  from  this  laft  calculation  that  he  is  able  to 
make  an  eftimate  of  the  denfity  and  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  moon.  Her  influence  on  the  tides  is 
the  only  effeCt  of  the  moon’s  attracting  power  which 
we  have  accefs  to  meafure,  and  it  enables  us  to  efti- 
mate  her  denfity  compared  with  that  of  the  fun,  which 
we  find  it  exceeds  in  the  proportion, of  4891  to  1000  5, 
and  fince  the  denfity  of  the  earth  is  to  that  of  the  fun 
as  4000  to  1000,  it  follows  that  the  moon  mu  ft  be 
more  denfe  than  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  4891 
to  4000,  or  of  1 1  to  9  nearly.  The  proportion  of  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  to  that  of  the  moon  is  known, 
from  aftronomical  obfervations,  to  be  that  of  365  to 
100 ;  and  from  thcfe  two  proportions  it  eafily  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  moon  is  to 
the  matter  in  the  earth  as  1  to  39,788  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  rnuft  be, 
therefore,  aimoft  40  times  nearer  to  the  earth  than 
to  the  moon  :  and  the  fituation  of  their  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  being  known,  the  motions  in  their  fyftem  may 
be  determined  with  great  precifenefs. 
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Our  author  enquires  into  the  figure  of  the  moon  : 
and  becaufe  the  earth  contains  near  40  times  more 
matter  than  the  moon,  the  elevation  produced  by 
the  adion  of  the  earth  in  the  parts  of  the  moon  that 
are  nearefi:  to  it,  and  in  the  parts  oppofite  to  thefe, 
would  be  near  40  times  greater  than  that  which  the 
moon  produces  in  our  leas,  if  this  elevation  was  not 
to  be  diminifhed  in  proportion  as  the  femidiameter 
of  the  moon  is  lefs  than  the  femidiameter  of  the 
earth,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  365.  By 
compounding  thefe  proportions  he  finds,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  that  pafies  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  muft  exceed  thofe  that  are  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  it,  by  about  186  feet.  He  thinks  the  folid 
parts  of  the  moon  mull  have  been  formed  into  fuch 
a  fpheroidal  figure,  having  its  longed  diameter  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  earth  •,  aiid  this  may  be  the  reafon 
why  the  moon  always  turns  the  fame  fide  towards 
the  earth.  If  there  were  great  feas  in  the  moon,  and 
if  die  revolved  on  her  axis  lb  as  to  turn  different  fides 
towards  the  earth,  there  would  have  been  very  great 
tides  produced  in  them,  fuch  as  would  exceed  our 
tides  ten  times  ;  but,  by  her  keeping  one  fide  always 
towards  the  earth,  there  are  no  tides  produced  in  her 
feas,  but  what  proceed  from  the  differences  of  their 
diftances  from  the  earth,  and  from  the  moon’s  libra- 
dons  :  for  the  ad  ion  of  the  fun  can  have  very  little 
effed  upon  them. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  comets . 

i.  V  TItherto  we  have  treated  of  the  planets:  but, 
befides  thefe,  we  find  in  the  expanfe  of 
heaven  many  other  bodies  belonging  to  the  fyftem 
of  the  fun,  that  feern  to  have  much  more  irregular 
motions.  Thefe  are  the  comets ,  which,  defcending 
from  the  far  diftant  parts  of  the  fyftem  with  great 
rapidity,  furprize  us  with  the  fingular  appearance  of 
a  train  or  tail,  which  accompanies  them ;  become 
vifible  to  us  in  the  lower  parts  of  their  orbits,  and, 
after  a  fhort  flay,  are  carried  off  again  to  vaft  dif- 
tances,  and  difappear.  Though  fome  of  the  ancients 
had  more  juft  notions  of  them,  yet  the  opinion 
having  prevailed,  that  they  were  only  meteors  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  air,  like  to  thofe  we  fee  in  it  every  night, 
and  in  a  few  moments  vanifhing,  no  care  was  taken 
to  oblerve  or  record  their  phenomena  accurately, 
till  of  late.  Hence  this  part  of  aftronomy  is  very 
imperfect.  The  number  of  the  comets  is  far  from 
being  known  :  many  have  been  noted  by  hiftorians 
formerly,  and  not  a  few  of  late  obferved  by  aftro- 
nomers  ^  and  fome  have  been  difcovered  acciden¬ 
tally  by  telefcopes,  paffing  by  us,  that  never  became 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye  :  fo  that  we  may  conclude 
their  number  to  be  very  great.  Their  periods,  mag¬ 
nitudes,  and  the  dimenfions  of  their  orbits,  are  alfo 
uncertain.  This  is  a  part  of  fcience,  the  perfection 
of  which  may  be  referved  for  fome  diftant  age,  when 
thefe  numerous  bodies,  and  their  vaft  orbits,  by  long 
and  accurate  obfervation,  may  be  added  to  the 
known  parts  of  the  folar  fyftem.  Aftronomy  will 
appear  as  a  new  fcience,  after  all  the  difcoveries  we 
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now  boaft  of :  but  then  it  will  be  remembered,  even 
in  thofe  flouriftiing  days  of  aftronomy,  that  it  was 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  who  difcovered  and  demonftpated 
the  principles  by  which  alone  Inch  great  improve¬ 
ments  could  be  made  and  that  he  begun  and  car¬ 
ried  this  work  fo  far,  that  he  left  to  pofterity  little 
more  to  do,  but  to  obferve  the  heavens,  and  compute 
after  his  models. 

Having  this  part  of  aftronomy  to  deduce  almoft 
from  its  elements,  he  begins  with  fhewing,  againft 
the  fcholaftic  philofophers,  that  the  comets  are  above 
the  moon  ;  becaufe  they  participate  of  the  apparent 
diurnal  motion,  riling  and  fetting  daily,  as  all  things 
that  are  not  appendant  to  the  earth  do,  and  that 
without  any  fenfible  diurnal  parallax.  But,  as  they 
are  all  affefled  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth, 
appearing,  like  the  planets,  fometimes  direft,  feme- 
times  retrograde,  he  concludes  that,  when  they  be¬ 
come  vifible  to  us,  they  muft  be  in  the  regions  of 
the  planets.  As  they  are  all  a  defied  by  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  bring  their  mo¬ 
tions  to  any  regularity  without  allowing  that  mo* 
tion  ^  and  it,  alone,  fuffices  for  explaining  the  irregu¬ 
larities  of  every  cornet,  as  well  as  of  every  planet ; 
we  obtain  from  this  a  new  confirmation  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  find  all  the  parts  of  this  philofophy 
perfectly  confident. 

Our  author  having  (hewed  that  the  comets  de¬ 
fend  into  the  planetary  regions  when  they  are  vifi¬ 
ble  to  us,  againft  the  opinion  of  Des  Cartes ,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  trace  them  in  their  courfes.  It  follows, 
from  the  general  law  of  gravity  already  eftablifhed, 
that  they  muft  move  either  in  parabolic,  or  very  ex- 
centric  elliptical ,  orbits,  that  have  one  focus  in  the 
centre  of  the  fun.  He  then  enquires,  with  his  ufual 
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fkill  and  a  great  deal  of  labour,  how  a  motion  in  a 
parabola  may  agree  with  the  obfervations  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  comets  •,  and,  for  this  end, 
fhews  how,  from  three  obfervations,  the  parabolic 
trajeflory  which  a  comet  defcribes  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  :  and,  from  feveral  examples  which  he  has 
given,  there  appears  fo  perfect  a  harmony  between 
his  theory  and  the  obfervations,  as  adds  a  new  evi¬ 
dence  to  it,  and  Ihews  its  ufe  in  carrying  on  the 
knowledge  of  our  fyftem. 

He  infills  particularly  on  the  celebrated  comet 
that  appeared  near  the  end  of  the  year  1680,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1681.  He  determines  its  trajec¬ 
tory,  or  curve,  from  three  obfervations  made  by 
Mr.  Flamfteed *,  and  then  compares  all  the  obferva¬ 
tions,  that  were  made  by  himfelf  or  others,  with 
the  motion  of  a  body  in  that  curve,  and  finds  the 
differences  betwixt  the  obferved  places  of  this  comet 
and  thofe  computed  for  it  in  the  curve,  for  the  fame 
time,  to  be  very  fmall.  It  was  the  fame  comet  that 
was  feen  in  November  1680,  and  in  December ,  Janu¬ 
ary ,  February ,  and  March  following,  though  they  had 
been  generally  efteemed  two  different  comets.  In 
November  it  was  defcending  towards  the  fun  ;  it 
palled  very  near  the  fun  on  the  12th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  where,  having  been  heated  to  a  prodigious  de¬ 
gree,  tho’  the  light  of  the  head  or  nucleus  was  duller, 
yet,  while  it  afcended  in  the  other  half  of  its  orbit, 
its  tail  was  vaftly  greater  than  before,  extending 
fometimes  70°  in  length,  and  continuing  vifible  even 
after  the  head  or  nucleus  was  carried  out  of  fight. 

•  •  1 

Dr.  'Halley ,  to  whom  every  parr,  of  aftronomy, 
but  this  in  a  particular  manner,  is  highly  indebted, 
has  joined  his  labours  to  our  author’s  on  this  fubjefl; 
nor  is  it  neceffary  for  us  to  feparate  them.  Finding 
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three  obfervations  of  comets  recorded  in  hiftory, 
agreeing  with  this  in  remarkable  circumftanc.es,  and 
returning  at  the  diftance  of  575  years  from  each 
other,  he  fufpedled  that  thefe  might  be  one  and  the 
fame  comet,  revolving  in  that  period  about  the  fun. 
He  therefore  fuppofed  the  parabola  to  be  changed 
into  loch  an  excentric  ellipfe  as  the  comet  might  de¬ 
le  rib  e  in  575  years,  and  as  fhould  nearly  coincide 
with  the  parabola  in  its  lowed  part ;  and,  having 
computed  the  places  of  the  comet  in  this  elliptic  or¬ 
bit,  he  found  them  to  agree  fo  well  with  thofe  in 
which  the  comet  was  obferved  to  pafs,  that  the  vari¬ 
ations  did  not  exceed  the  differences  which  are  found 
betwixt  the  computed  and  the  obferved  places  of  the 
planets,  whofe  motions  had  been  the  fubjefl  of  aftro- 
nomical  calculation  for  fome  thoufand  years.  This 
comet  may,  therefore,  be  expected  again  after  fini  fil¬ 
ing  the  fame  period,  about  the  year  2255.  If 
then  return,  it  will  give  a  new  luftre  and  evidence 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philoibphv,  in  that  diftant  age. 
And  fhould  the  inconftancy  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  perpetual  revolutions  to  which  they  are  fubjeCt, 
occafion  any  negledt  of  our  philofophy  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  ages  ;  this  comet  will  revive  it,  and  fill  every 
mouth  again  with  this  great  man’s  name.  Nor  need 
this  be  efteemed  a  vain  prediction  ;  for  we  cannot 
but  fuppofe  that  the  attention  of  the  aftronomers  of 
thofe  days,  to  this  comet  mufl  be  raifed  to  a  great 
pitch,  becaufe  in  one  part  of  its  orbit  it  approaches 
very  near  to  the  orbit  of  our  earth  ;  fo  that,  in  fome 
revolutions,  it  may  approach  near  enough  to  have 
very  confiderable,  if  not  fatal  effects  upon  it.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that,  while  fo  many  comets 
pais  among  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  carry  fuch 
immenfe  tails  along  with  them,  we  fhould  have  been 
called,  by  very  extraordinary  coniequences,  to  attend 
to  thefe  bodies  long  ago,  if  the  motions  in  the  uni- 
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verfe  had  not  been  at  firft  defigned,  and  produced 
by  a  Being  of  fufficient  ikill  to  forefee  their  moft 
diftant  confequences.  Our  earth  was  out  of  the  way 
when  this  comet  laid  patted  near  her  orbit;  but  it 
requires  a  perfedt  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the 
comet,  to  be  able  to  judge  if  it  will  always  pafs  by 
us  with  fo  little  effedt,  We  may  here  obferve,  that 
thefe  great  periods,  and  diftant  depending  obferva- 
tions,  promife  this  good  efFedl,  that  they  muft  con¬ 
tribute  to  prefer ve  the  relifh  for  learning  from  the 
revolutions  it  has  been  formerly  fubjedt  to.  By 
them,  diftant  ages  are  connedted  together,  and  per¬ 
petual  matter  for  reviving  the  curiofity  of  men  is 
provided,  from  time  to  time. 

But  we  are  not  to  wait  for  the  return  of  this  dif¬ 
tant  comet  to  have  our  author’s  theory  verified,  and 
to  fee  predidtions  of  this  kind  begin  to  take  place. 
By  comparing  together  the  orbits  of  the  comets  that 
appeared  in  1607  and  1682,  they  are  found  fo  co¬ 
incident,  that  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  them  to  be  one 
and  the  fame  comet,  revolving  in  75  years  about 
the  fun.  If  this  comet,  according  to  this  period, 
return  in  1758,  aftronomy  will  then  have  fomething 
new  to  boaft  of.  It  feems  to  be  of  thofe  that  rife  to 
the  leaft  height  from  the  fun,  its  greateft  diftance 
being  only  35  times  greater  than  the  diftance  of  the 
earth  from  the  fun  ;  fo  that,  at  the  fartheft,  it  does 
not  run  out  four  times  farther  from  us  than  Saturn . 
It  will  probably  be  the  firft  that  will  be  added  to  the 
number  of  the  revolving  planets,  and  eftablifh  this 
part  of  our  author’s  theory. 

Befides  thefe  comets  we  have  mentioned,  our  au¬ 
thor  has  conftdered  the  motions  of  feveral  others, 
and  finds  his  theory  always  confonant  with  obferva- 
cion.  He  particularly  computes  the  places  of  a  re- 
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markable  comet  that  appeared  in  1664  and  1665. 
It  moved  over  20°  in  one  day,  and  defcribed  almoft 
fix  f  gns  in  the  heavens  before  it  diiappeared ;  its 
courfe  deviated  from  a  great  circle,  towards  the 
north,  and  its  motion,  that  had  been  before  retro¬ 
grade,  became  direCt  towards  the  end  :  and  not- 
withftanding  fo  unufual  a  courfe,  its  places,  com¬ 
puted  from  our  author’s  theory,  agree  with  the  ob~ 
ferved  places,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  planets  agree 
with  their  theory. 

i  •> 

The  phenomena  of  all  the  comets,  but  efpecially 
of  the  comet  of  16S0,  (hew  them  to  be  folid,  fixed, 
and  durable  bodies.  This  comet  was,  in  its  peri- 
helium ,  166  times  nearer  to  the  fun  than  our  earth 
is :  and,  from  this,  our  author  computes  that  it 
mufl  have  conceived  a  heat  2000  times  greater  than 
that  of  iron  aim  oft  going  into  fufion,  and  that,  if  it 
was  equal  to  our  earth,  and  cooled  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  terreftrial  bodies,  it  would  take  50,000  years 
to  cool :  to  bear  fo  prodigious  a  heat,  it  muft  furely 
be  a  very  folid  and  fixed  body. 

There  is  a  phenomenon  that  attends  each  comet, 
and  is  peculiar  to  them,  called  its  tail :  feme  have 
imputed  this  appearance  to  the  refraCtion  of  the  fun- 
beams  palling  through  the  nucleus  or  head,  which 
they  luppofed  to  be  tranfparent :  others  to  the  re¬ 
fraction  of  the  beams  reflected  from  the  head,  as 
they  pafs  through  the  intermediate  fpaces  to  us.  Our 
author  refutes  both  thefe  opinions,  and  fhews  that 
the  tail  confifts  of  a  vapour  arifing  continually  from 
the  body  of  the  comet,  towards  thefe  parts  that  are 
oppofite  to  the  fun,  for  a  like  reafon  that  vapour  or 
fmoke  rifes  in  the  atmofphere  of  the  earth.  Becaufe 
of  the  motion  of  the  body  of  the  comet,  the  tail  is 
bent  a  little  towards  thofe  parts  which  the  comet 
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leaves  in  its  motion.  Thefe  tails  are  found  greateft 
after  it  has  palled  its  perihelium,  or  leaft  diftance 
from  the  fun,  where  its  heat  is  greateft,  and  the  at- 
mofphere  of  the  fun  is  moft  denfe.  The  head  ap¬ 
pears  after  this,  obfcured  by  the  thick  vapour  that 
riles  plentifully  from  it.  The  tail  of  the  comet  of 
3680  was  of  a  prodigious  fize :  it  was  extended  from 
the  head  to  a  diftance  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  vaft 
diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth.  As  the  matter 
of  the  tail  participates  of  the  motion  of  the  comet, 
it  is  thereby  carried  along  with  the  comet  in  its  mo¬ 
tion,  and  fome  part  of  it  returns  again  with  it :  and 
as  the  matter  in  the  tail  rifes,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  rarified  ^  as  appears  from  the  tail’s  increafing 
in  breadth  upwards.  By  this  rarefaction  a  great  part 
of  the  tail  mult  be  dilated  and  diffufed  over  the 
fyftem  •,  fome  of  this,  by  its  gravity,  may  fall  to¬ 
wards  the  planets,  mix  with  their  atmofpheres,  and 
fupply  the  fluids,  which,  in  natural  operations,  are 
confumed ;  and  may,  perhaps,  fupply  that  fubtile 
fpirit  in  our  air,  which  is  neceflary  for  the  life  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  for  other  natural  operations. 

We  are  not  to  expecft  that  the  motions  of  the 
comets  can  be  fo  exabt,  and  the  periods  of  their  re¬ 
volutions  fo  equal,  as  thofe  of  the  planets ;  conft- 
dering  their  great  number,  and  their  great  diftance 
from  the  fun  in  their  aphelia,  where  their  adtions 
upon  each  other  muft  have  fome  effebt  to  difturb 
their  motions.  The  refiftance  which  they  meet  with 
in  the  atmofphere  of  the  fun,  when  they  defcend  into 
the  lower  parts  of  their  orbits,  will  alfo  affect  them. 
By  the  retardation  of  their  motion  in  thefe  lower 
parts,  their  gravity  will  be  enabled  to  bring  them 
nearer  the  fun  in  every  revolution,  till  at  length  they 
fall  into  him,  and  fupply  fewel  to  that  immenfe  body 
of  fire.  The  comet  of  1680  paffed  at  a  diftance 
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from  the  furface  of  the  fun,  no  greater  than  the  6th 
part  of  his  diameter;  it  wili  approach  ftill  nearer  in 
the  next  revolution,  and  fall  into  his  body  at  length. 
The  fixed  ftars  may  receive  fupplies,  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  comets  falling  into  them  ;  and  feme  of 
them,  whofe  light  and  heat  are  almoft  exhaufted, 
may  receive  new  fewel  in  this  way.  Of  this  kind 
thofe  ftars  feem  to  be,  which  have  been  obferved  to 
break  out  at  once  with  great  fplendor,  and  to  vanifh 
gradually  afterwards.  Such  was  the  fear  in  Cajfiopeia , 
that  was  not  vifible  on  the  8th  of  November  1572, 
but  fhone  the  following  night  with  a  brightnefs  al¬ 
moft  equal  to  that  of  the  planet  Venus ,  and  decreafed  J 
continually  afterwards,  till  in  16  months  time  it 
vanilhed.  Another  of  the  fame  kind  appeared  to 
Kepler’s  fcholars  in  the  right  foot  of  Serpentarius ,  on 
the  30th  of  September  1664,  brighter  than  Jupiter , 
though  it  was  not  vifible  the  preceding  night ;  which 
alfo  detreafed  gradually,  and  vaniftied  in  fifteen  or 
fixteen  months.  By  fuch  a  new  ftar  appearing  with 
an  extraordinary  brightnefs  in  the  heavens,  Hip¬ 
parchus  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  make  his 
catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars.  But  thofe  ftars  which 
appear  and  difappear,  gradually  increafing  and  de- 
creafing  by  turns,  feem  to  be  of  a  different  kind  ; 
and  to  have  a  luminous  and  an  obfeure  fide,  which 
by  their  rotation  on  their  axis,  they  turn  towards  us 
alternately. 

The  argument  againft  the  eternity  of  the  univerfe, 

drawn  from  the  decay  of  the  fun,  ftill  fubfifts  ;  and 

even  acquires  a  new  force  from  this  theory  of  the 

comets :  fince  the  fupply  which  they  afford  muff: 

have  been  long  ago  exhaufted,  if  the  world  had 

exifted  from  eternity.  The  matter  in  the  comets 

✓ 

themfelves,  that  fupplies  the  vapour  which  rifes  from 
them  in  every  revolution  to  the  perihelium,  and 
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forms  their  tails,  muft  alfo  have  been  exhaufted  long 
ere  now.  In  general,  all  quantities  that  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  decreafe  or  increale  continually,  are  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  eternity  of  the  world  •,  fince  the  firft 
had  been  exhaufted,  and  the  laft  had  grown  into  an 
infinite  magnitude,  at  this  time,  if  the  world  had  been 
from  eternity  :  and  of  both  kinds  there  feem  to  be 
federal  forts  of  quantities  in  the  univerfe. 

The  defcent  of  the  comets  into  the  planetary  re¬ 
gions  fhews  that  the  folid  orbs,  in  which  the  planets 
were  fuppofed,  by  the  fchoolmen,  to  move,  are 
imaginary.  And  the  regularity  of  their  motions, 
while  they  are  carried  in  very  excentric  orbs,  in  all 
directions,  into  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  confpire  wij^h 
many  other  arguments  to  overthrow  the  Cartefian 
vortices. 

9 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  further  obferves,  that  while  the 
comets  move  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  with  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  and  in  very  excentric  orbits,  whofe 
planes  are  inclined  to  one  another  in  large  angles ; 
it  cannot  be  attributed  to  blind  fate  that  the  planets 
move  round  the  fun,  and  the  fatellites  round  their 
refpective  primaries,  all  with  one  direction,  in  orbits 
nearly  circular,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  plane.  The 
comets,  by  moving  in  very  excentric  orbits,  defcend 
with  a  vaft  velocity,  and  are  carried  quickly  thro’  the 
planetary  regions,  where  they  approach  the  neareft 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  planets,  fo  as  to  have  as 
little  time  as  poffible  to  difturb  their  own  motions, 
or  thofe  of  the  planets.  By  their  moving  in  very 
different  planes,  they  are  carried  to  a  vaft  diftance 
from  each  other  in  the  higheft  parts  of  their  orbits,  . 
or  aphelia  ^  where,  becaufe  of  the  flownefs  of  their 
motions,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  fun’s  action  at  fo 
great  diftances,  their  mutual  actions,  but  for  this 
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precaution,  would  produce  the  greater!:  diforders. 
Thus  we  always  find,  that  what  has,  at  firft  fight,  the 
appearance  of  irregularity  andconfufion  in  nature,  is 
difcovered,  on  further  enquiry,  to  be  the  belt  contriv¬ 
ance,  and  the  moil  wife  condubh 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  proceeds  to  make  fome  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  nature  of  the  fupreme  caufe,  and  infers, 
from  the  ftru&ure  of  the  viable  world,  that  it  is  20- 

*  cD 

^erned  by  One  Almighty  and  All-wife  Beings  who 
rules  the  world,  not  as  its  Soul  but  as  its  Lord ,  exer- 
cifing  an  abfolute  fovereignty  over  the  univerfe,  not 
as  over  his  own  body  but  as  over  his  work ;  and  act¬ 
ing  in  it  according  to  his  pleafure,  without  differing 
any  thing  from  it.  What  he  has  delivered  concern¬ 
ing  the  Deity  will  be  further  explained  in  the  next 
chapter. 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  the  Supreme  Author  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe , 

the  True  and  hiving  God , 

)  ■ 

A  ^  ^  ^  ^  O  L IL  concludes  his  treatiie de  mundo , 
with  obferving,  that  “  to  treat  of  the  world 
without  faying  any  thing  of  its  Author  would  be  im¬ 
pious  ;  as  there  is  nothing  we  meet  with  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  conftantly  in  nature,  than  the  traces  of 
an  All-governing  Deity.  And  the  philofopher  who 
.overlooks  thefe,  contenting  himfelf  with  the  appear- 
icuiCcs  of  a.he  material  univerfe  only,  and  the  mecha¬ 
nical  laws^  of  motion,  neglects  what  is  mod  excel¬ 
lent  ;  and  prefers  what  is  imperfect  to  what  is  fu- 
piemely  peilect,  finitude  to  infinity,  what  is  narrow 
and  weak  to  what  is  unlimited  and  almighty,  and 
what  is  perifhing  to  what  endures  for  ever,  ’such 

^  who 
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who  attend  not  to  fo  manifeft  indications  of  fupreme 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  perpetually  appearing  before 
them  wherever  they  turn  their  views  or  enquiries, 
too  much  refemble  thofe  antient  philofophers  who 
made  night,' matter,  and  chaos,  the  original  of  ail 
things. 

2.  As  we  have  neither  ideas  nor  words  fuftkient 
to  defcribe  the  firft  caufe,  fo  Ariftotle ,  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  above-mentioned  treatife,  is  obliged  to 
content  himfelf  with  comparing  him  with  what  is 
chief  and  mod  excellent,  in  every  kind  *.  Thus 
we  fay  he  is  the  king  or  lord  of  all  things,  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  all  his  creatures,  the  foul  of  the  world,  or 
great  fpirit  that  animates  the  whole.  Such  expref- 
fions,  though  well  meant  at  firft,  were  fometimes 
abufed  afterwards  ;  particularly,  that  of  his  being 
the  anima  mundi ,  which  was  apt  to  reprefen t  him  not 
only  as  the  adtive  and  felf-moving  principle,  but 
likewife  as  paffive  and  buffering  from  the  addons  and 
motions  of  bodies.  The  abftrufe  nature  of  the  fub- 
jedt  gave  occafion  to  the  latter  Platonifts,  particularly 
to  Plotinus ,  to  introduce  the  moft  myftical  and  un¬ 
intelligible  notions  concerning  the  Deity  and  the 
worfhip  we  owe  to  him*,  as  when  he  tells  us  that 
intellect  or  underftanding  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
Deity,  and  that  our  moft  perfect  worth  ip  of  him 
confifts,  not  in  adts  of  veneration,  reverence,  grati¬ 
tude  or  love  ;  but  in  a  certain  myfterious  felf- anni¬ 
hilation,  or  total  extinction  of  all  our  faculties. 
Thefe  dodtrines,  however  abfurd,  have  had  follovv- 
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ers,  who,  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  by  aiming  too 
high,  far  beyond  their  reach,  overftrain  thejr  facul¬ 
ties,  and  fall  into  folly  or  madnefs  •,  contributing,  as 
much  as  lies  in  them,  to  bring  true  piety  and  devo¬ 
tion  into  contempt. 

3.  Neither  are  they  to  be  commended,  who,  un** 
der  the  pretence  of  magnifying  the  effential  power 
of  the  fupreme  caufe,  make  truth  and  falffiood  en¬ 
tirely  to  depend  on  his  will ;  as  we  obferved  of  Des 
Cartes ,  Book  I.  Chap.  4.  Such  tenets  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  introduce  the  abfurd  opinion,  that  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  may  be  fo  made,  as  clearly  and  dif- 
tin&ly  to  perceive  that  to  be  true,  which  is  really 
falfe.  They  judge  much  better,  who,  without 
fcruple,  meafure  the  divine  omnipotence  itfelf,  and 
the  poffibility  of  things,  by  their  own  dear  ideas 
concerning  them  %  affirming  that  God  himieif  can¬ 
not  make  contradictions  to  be  true  at  the  fame  time ; 
and  reprefent  the  certain  part  of  our  knowledge,  in 
fome  degree,  as  the  knowledge  and  wifdom  of  the 
Deity  imparted  to  us,  in  the  views  of  nature  which  he 
has  laid  before  us. 

4.  The  fublimity  of  the  fubjeCt  is  apt  to  exalt  and 
tranfport  the  minds  of  men,  beyond  what  their  fa¬ 
culties  can  always  bear  :  therefore,  to  fupport  them, 
allegorical  and  enigmatical  reprefentatlons  have  been 
invented,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  have  produced 
the  greateft  ahufes.  When  metaphorical  figures  and 
names  came  to  be  confidered  as  realities,  in  place  of 
the  true  God,  falfe  deities  were  fubftituted  without 
number,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  devotion,  a 
worfhip  was  paid  to  the  mofl  detefiable  characters, 
that  tended  to  extinguifh  the  notions  of  true  worth 
and  virtue  amono-ft  men, 
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5.  As  there  are  no  enquiries  of  a  more  arduous 
nature  than  thole  that  relate  to  the  Deity,  or  of  near 
fo  great  importance  to  intellectual  beings,  that  dis¬ 
cern  betwixt  truth  and  falfhood,  betwixt  right  and 
wrong  ;  fo  it  is  manifeft,  that  there  are  none  in 
which  the  utmoft  caution  and  fobernefs  of  thought 
is  more  requifite.  Hence  it  is  a  very  unpleafant 
profpeCt  to  obferve  with  how  great  freedom,  or  ra¬ 
ther  licentioufnels,  philofophers  have  advanced  their 
ralh  and  crude  notions  concerning  his  nature  and  ef- 
fence,  his  liberty  and  other  attributes.  What  free¬ 
doms  were  taken  by  Des  Caries  in  defcribing  the 
formation  of  the  univerfe  without  his  interpofition, 
and  in  pretending  to  deduce  from  his  attributes  con- 
fequences  that  are  now  known  to  be  falfe,  we  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  firft  book,  almoft  in  his  own  words. 
A  manner  of  proceeding  fo  unjuftifiable,  in  fo  ferious 
and  important  a  fubjeCt,  ought,  one  would  think* 
to  have  difgufted  the  fober  and  wife  part  of  mankind. 
Spinoza ,  while  he  carried  the  doftrme  of  abfolute 
neceffity  to  the  moft  monftrous  height,  and  fur- 
pafled  all  others  in  the  weaknefs  of  his  proofs  as  well 
as  the  impiety  of  his  dodlrines,  yet  affe&s  to  fpeak* 
on  feveral  occafions,  in  the  higheft  terms  of  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  Deity.  Mr.  Leibnitz  and  many  of  his 
difciples  have  likewife  maintained  the  fame  doctrine 
of  abfolute  neceffity,  extending  it  to  the  Deity  him- 
felf,  of  whom  our  ideas  are  fo  inadequate,  and 
whom  it  fo  much  concerns  us  not  to  mifreprefent. 
But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  eminently  diftinguilhed 
for  his  caution  and  circumfpeCtion,  in  fpeaking  or 
treating  of  this  fubjeCt,  in  difcourfe  as  well  as  in  his 
writings  ;  tho’  he  has  not  efcaped  the  reproaches  of 
his  adverfaries,  even  in  this  refpeCt.  As  the  Deity  is 
the  fupreme  and  firft  caufe,  from  whom  all  other 
caufes  derive  their  whole  force  and  energy,  fo  he 

thought 
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thought  it  moft  unaccountable  to  exclude  Him  only 
out  of  the  univerfe.  It  appeared  to  him  much  more 
juft  and  reafonable,  to  fuppofe  that  the  whole  chain 
of  caufes,  or  the  feveral  feries  of  them,  fhould  cen¬ 
tre  in  him  as  their  fource  and  fountain  ;  and  the 
whole  fyftem  appear  depending  upon  him  the  only 
independent  caufe. 

6.  The  plain  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  the 
Deity,  obvious  to  all  and  carrying  irreflftible  con® 
vidlion  with  it,  is  from  the  evident  contrivance  and 
ftnefs  of  things  for  one  another,  which  we  meet 
with  throughout  all  parts  of  the  univerfe.  There  is 
no  need  of  nice  or  fubde  reafonings  in  this  matter  : 
a  manifeft  contrivance  immediately  fuggefts  a  con¬ 
triver.  It  ftrikes  ns  like  a  fenfation ;  and  artful 
reafonings  againft  it  may  puzzle  us,  but  it  is  with¬ 
out  fhaking  our  belief.  No  perfon,  for  example, 
that  knows  the  principles  of  optics  and  the  ftikidhire 
of  the  eye,  can  believe  that  it  was  formed  without 
fkill  in  that  fcience  :  or  that  the  ear  was  formed  with- 
out  the  knowledge  of  founds  $  or  that  the  male  and 
female  in  animals  were  not  formed  for  each  other, 
and  for  continuing  the  fpecies.  All  our  accounts 
of  nature  are  full  of  inftances  of  this  kind.  The  ad¬ 
mirable  and  beautiful  ftrudture  of  things  for  final 
caufes,  exalt  our  idea  of  the  Contriver :  the  unity  of 
defign  fhews  him  to  be  One .  The  great  motions  in 
the  fyftem,  performed  with  the  fame  facility  as  the 
leaft,  fuggeft  his  Almighty  Power ,  which  gave  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  earth  and  the  celeftial  bodies,  with  equal 
eafe  as  to  the  minuteft  particles.  The  fubtility  of 
the  motions  and  actions  in  the  internal  parts  of  bo¬ 
dies,  ftiews  that  his  influence  penetrates  the  inmoft 
recedes  of  things,  and  that  He  is  equally  affive  and 
frefent  every  where.  The  fimpiicity  of  the  laws 
that  prevail  in  the  world,  the  excellent  difpofltion 
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of  things,  in  order  to  obtain  the  belt  ends,  and  the 
beauty  which  adorns  the  works  of  nature,  far  fupe- 
rior  to  any  thing  in  art,  fuggeft  his  confummate 
Wifdom.  The  ufefulnefs  of  the  whole  fcheme,  lb 
well  contrived  for  the  intelligent  beings  that  enjoy 
it,  with  the  internal  difpofition  and  moral  ftruCture 
of  thofe  beings  themlelves,  (hew  his  unbounded 
Goodnefs.  Thefe  are  the  arguments  which  are  fuffi- 
ciently  open  to  the  views  and  capacities  of  the  un¬ 
learned,  while  at  the  fame  time  they  acquire  new 
flrength  and  lultre  from  the  difcoveries  of  the  learned. 
The  Deity’s  aCting  and  interpofing  in  the  univerfe, 
fhew  that  he  governs  it  as  well  as  formed  it,  and  the 
depth  of  his  counfels,  even  in  conducting  the  mate¬ 
rial  univerfe,  of  which  a  great  part  furpalfes  our 
knowledge,  keep  up  an  inward  veneration  and  awe 
of  this  great  Being,  and  difpofe  us  to  receive  what 
may  be  otherwife  revealed  to  us  concerning  him.  It 
has  been  juftly  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  laws  of 
nature  now  known  to  us,  muft  have  efcaped  us  if 
we  had  wanted  the  fenfe  of  feeing.  It  may  be  in  his 
power  to  bellow  upon  us  other  fenfes  of  which  we 
have  at  prefent  no  idea  ;  without  which  it  may  be 
impoffible  for  us  to  know  all  his  works,  or  to  have 
more  adequate  ideas  of  himfelf.  In  our  prefent  Hate, 
we  know  enough  to  be  fatisfied  of  our  dependency 
upon  him,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  him  the  lord 
and  difpofer  of  all  things.  He  is  not  the  objeCt  of 
fenfe  *,  his  elfence,  and  indeed  that  of  all  other  fub- 
ftances,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  our  difcoveries  ; 
but  his  attributes  clearly  appear  in  his  admirable 
works.  We  know  that  the  higheft  conceptions  we 
are  able  to  form  of  them  are  hill  beneath  his  real 
perfections  ;  but  his  power  and  dominion  over  us, 
and  our  duty  towards  him,  are  manifeft. 

7.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  particularly  careful,  always 
to  reprefent  him  as  a  free  agent ;  being  juftly  appre- 
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he  11  five  of  the  dangerous  confequ'ences  of  that  doc¬ 
trine  which  introduces  a  fatal  or  abfolute  necefiity 
prefiding  over  all  things.  Pie  made  the  world*  not 
from  any  necefiity  determining  him,  but  when  he 
thought  fit :  matter  is  not  infinite  or  neceftary,  but 
he  created  as  much  of  it  as  he  thought  proper :  he 
placed  the  fyftems  of  the  fixed  flars  at  various  dip 
tances  from  each  other,  at  his  pieafure  :  in  the  folar 
fyftem,  he  formed  the  planets  of  fuch  a  number,  and 
clifpofed  them  at  various  diftances  from  the  fun,  as 
he  pleafed  :  he  has  made  them  all  move  from  weft  to 
eaft,  though  it  is  evident  from  the  motions  of  the 
comets,  that  he  might  have  made  them  move  from 
eaft  to  weft.  In  theie  and  other  inftances,  we  plainly 
perceive  the  veftiges  of  a  wife  agent,  but  adting  freely 
and  with  perfect  liberty. 

As  caution  was  a  diftingui fifing  part  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  character,  but  no  way  derogatory  from  his 
penetration  and  the  acutenefs  and  fublimity  of  his 
genius  *,  fo  we  have  particular  reafon  on  this  occafion 
to  applaud  it,  and  to  own  that  his  philofophy  has 
proved  always  fublervient  to  the  molt  valuable  pur* 
pofes,  without  ever  tending  to  hurt  them. 

8.  As  in  treating  of  this  unfathomable  fubjedt  we 
are  at  a  lois  for  ideas  and  words,  in  any  tolerable  de¬ 
gree,  adequate  to  it,  and,  in  order  to  convey  our 
notions  with  any  ftrength,  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  figurative  expreftions,  as  was  obferved  al¬ 
ready  *,  fo  it  is  hardly  poftible  for  the  moft  cautious 
to  make  ufe  of  fuch  as  may  not  be  liable  to  excep¬ 
tions,  from  angry  and  captious  men.  Sir  Ifaac  New - 
ton,  to  exprefs  his  idea  of  the  divine  Omniprefence ,  had 
faid  that  the  Deity  perceived  whatever  palled  in  fpace 
fully  and  intimately,  as  it  were  in  his  Senformn .  A 
clamour  was  railed  by  his  adversaries,  as  if  he  meant 
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that  fpace  was  to  the  Deity  what  the  Senforium  is  to 
our  minds.  But  whoever  confiders  this  expreffioa 
without  prejudice,  will  allow  that  it  conveys  a  very 
Prong  idea  of  the  intimate  prefence  of  the  Deity  every 
where,  and  of  his  perceiving  whatever  happens  in 
the  completed:  manner,  without  the  ufe  of  any  inter¬ 
mediate  agents  or  instruments,  and  that  Sir  Ifaac  made 
ufe  of  it  with  this  view  only  ^  for  he  very  carefully 
guards  againft  our  imagining  that  external  objects 
adt  upon  the  Deity,  or  that  he  buffers  any  paffion  or 
readtion  from  them.  It  is  commonly  fuppofed  that 
the  mind  is  intimately  confcious  of  the  imprefiions 
upon  the  fcnforium,  and  that  it  is  immediately  pre- 
fent  there,  and  there  only  •  and  as  we  muff  derive 
our  ideas  Gf  the  attributes  of  God  from  what  we 
know  of  our  minds,  or  of  thofe  of  others,  in  the 
be  ft  manner  we  can,  by  leaving  out  all  imperfedtion 
and  limitation  ;  fo  it  was  hardly  poffible  to  have  re¬ 
prefen  ted  to  us  the  divine  Omniprefence  and  Om?ii- 
fcience  in  a  ftronger  light,  than  by  this  comparifon. 
But  the  fondnefs  of  philofophers  for  their  favourite 
fyftems,  often  irritates  them  againft  thole,  who,  in 
the  purfuit  of  truth,  innocently  overturn  their  doc¬ 
trines,  and  provokes  them  to  catch  at  any  occahon 
of  finding  fault. 

9.  But  the  greateft  clamour  has  been  raifed  againft 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  by  thofe  who  have  imagined  that 
he  reprefented  infinite  fpace  as  an  attribute  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  He  is  prefent  in  all  parts  of  fpace  by 
diffufion.  The  truth  is,  no  inch  expreffions  appear 
in  his  writings :  he  always  thought  and  fpoke  with 
more  veneration  of  the  divinity  than  to  allow  himfelf 
fuch  liberties.  On  the  contrary,  he  tells  *  us  that 

“  the 


*  T^ternus  eft  &  infinitus,  omnipotens  &  omnifclens  id  eft, 
durat  ab  seterno  in  seternum,  &  adeft  ab  infrnuo  in  infinitum:  om- 
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44  the  Deity  endures  fiom  eternity  to  eternity,  and  is 
prefent  from  infinity  to  infinity  *,  but  that  he  is  not 
eternity  or  infinity,  fpace  or  duration.”  He  adds 
indeed,  that  as  the  Deity  exifts  neceffarily,  and  by 
the  fame  neeeility  exifts  every  where  and  always,  he 
conftitutes  fpace  and  duration  :  but  it  does  not  Ap¬ 
pear  that  this  expreffion  can  give  any  juft  ground  of 
complaint ;  for  it  is  faying  no  more  than  that  fince 
he  is  efTentially  and  neceffarily  prefent  in  all  parts  of 
fpace  and  duration,  thefe  of  confequence,  muft  alfo 
neceffarily  exift. 

10.  This  idea  is  fo  far  from  giving  any  juft  ground 
of  complaint,  that  it  accounts  for  the  neceffary  exift- 
ence  of  fpace,  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  Deity,  and 
fuggefts  the  noble  improvement  we  may  make  of 
this  dodlrine,  which  lies  fo  plain  and  open  before  us. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  fo  far  from  reprefenting  the  Deity 
as  prefent  in  fpace  by  diffufion  (as  fome  have  ad¬ 
vanced  very  unjuftly)  that  he  exprefly  tells  us  *  there 
are  fucceffive  parts  in  duration,  and  co-exiftent  parts 
in  fpace.  But  that  neither  are  found  in  the  foul  or 
principle  of  thought  which  is  in  man  ;  and  that  Tar 
lefs  can  they  be  found  in  the  divine  fubftance.  As 
man  is  one  and  the  fame  in  all  the  periods  of  his  life, 
and  thro3  all  the  variety  of  fenfations  and  paffions  to 
which  be  is  fubjeSt ;  much  more  muft  we  allow  the 
fupreme  Deity  to  be  one  and  the  fame  in  all  time,  and 

nia  regit,  &  omnia  cognofcit,  qme  nunt  aut  fieri  poftunt.  Non 
eft  aeternitas  &  infinitas,  fed  aeternus  &  infinitas  ;  non  eft  duratio 
&  fpatium,  fed  durat  &  adeft.  Durat  femper,  &  adeft  ubique, 
&  exiiterido  femper  &  ubique,  durarionem  &  fpatium  conftituit. 
Neut.  Princip  Scholium  Generate ,  pag,  528. 

*  Partes  dantur  fuccefiivaa  in  duratione,  coexiftentes  in  fpatio, 
neutrse  in  perfona  hominis  feu  principio  ejus  cogitante  ;  &  multo 
minus  in  fubllantia  cogitante  Dei.  Omnis  homo  quatenus  res 
fentiens,  eft  unus  &  idem  homo  durante  vita  fua  in  omnibus  Sc 
fingulis  fenfuum  organis.  Deus  eft  unus  &  idem  Deus  femper  & 
wbique.  Hid, 
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in  all  fpace,  free  from  change  and  external  influence. 
He  adds,  that  the  Deity  is  prefent  every  where,  non 
per  virtutem  folam  fed  etiam  per  fubfiantiam ,  fed  modo 
prorfus  incorporeo ,  modo  nobis  peniius  ignoto.  It  is 
plain  therefore,  that  he  was  far  from  meaning  that 
the  Deity  was  prelent  every  where  by  the  cliffufion  of 
his  fubftance,  as  a  body  is  prefent  in  fpace  by  having 
its  parts  diffufed  in  it.  IS1  or  is  it  furprizing  that  we 
fhould  be  at  a  lofs  to  give  a  fatisfadory  account  of 
the  manner  of  God’s  omniprefence.  Our  knowledge 
of  things  penetrates  not  into  their  fubftance  :  we  per¬ 
ceive  only  their  figure,  colour,  external  furface,  and 
the  effects  they  have  upon  us,  but  no  fenfe,  or  a 61  of 
reflection,  difcovers  to  us  their  fubftance-,  and  much 
Ids  is  the  divine  fubftance  known  to  us.  Asa  blind 
man  knows  not  colours,  and  has  no  idea  of  the  fen- 
fation  of  thofe  who  fee,  fo  we  have  no  notion  how  the 
Deity  knows  and  ads. 

11.  His  exiftence  and  his  attributes  are,  in  a  fen- 
fible  and  fatisfadory  manner,  difplayed  to  us  in  his 
works;  but  his  eftence  is  unfathomable.  From  our 
exiftence  and  that  of  other  contingent  beings  around 
us,  we  conclude  that  there  is  a  firft  caufe7  whofe  ex¬ 
iftence  mult  be  neceffary,  and  independent  of  any 
other  being  ;  but  it  is  only  a  pofteriori  that  we  thus 
infer  the  necefilty  of  his  exiftence,  and  not  in  the 
fame  manner  that  we  deduce  the  neceftity  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  truth  in  geometry,  or  the  property  of  a  figure 
from  its  eftence  :  nor  is  it  even  with  that  dired  fqlf- 
evidence  which  we  have  for  the  neceffary  exiftence  of 
fpace.  We  mention  this  only  to  do  juftice  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  notion,  when  he  fuggeils  that  the  ne¬ 
ceffary  exiftence  of  fpace  is  relative  to  the  neceffary 
exiftence  of  the  Deity.  Philofophers  have  had  al¬ 
ways  difputes  about  infinite  fpace  and  duration  and 
probably  their  contefts  on  thde  fubjeds  will  never 
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have  an  end  :  all  we  want  to  reprefen t  is  only,  that 
whac  is  fo  briefly  and  modeftly  advanced  by  this  great 
man  on  thofe  fubjeCfs,  is,  at  lead,  as  rational  and 
worthy  of  the  Deity,  and  as  well  founded  in  true 
philofophy,  as  any  of  their  fchemes  •,  though  it  mud 
be  expeCfed  that  the  bed  account  we  can  form  of 
matters  of  fo  arduous  a  nature,  will  be  liable  to  diffi¬ 
culties  and  objections.  As  for  thofe  who  will  not  al¬ 
low  fpace  to  be  any  thing  real,  we  obferved  above  that 
the  reality  of  motion,  which  is  known  by  experience, 
argues  the  reality  of  abfolute  fpace ;  without  admit¬ 
ting  which,  we  flhould  have  nothing  but  confufion 
and  contradictions  in  natural  philofophy.  Many 
other  arguments*  particularly  thofe  drawn  from  the 
axiom,  non  entis  nulla  fitnt  aitrihuta ,  for  the  reality  of 
fpace,  whole  parts  are  fubjeCt  to  menfuration  and  va¬ 
rious  relations,  have  been  treated  of  largely  by  others. 

12.  We  obferved  above,  that  as  the  Deity  is  the 
find  and  fupreme  caufe  of  all  things,  fo  it  is  mod  un¬ 
accountable  to  exclude  him  out  of  nature,  and  re  - 
prefent  him  as  an  intelligentia  exirmnunaana .  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  mod  natural  to  fuppoie  him  to  be  the 
chief  mover  throughout  the  whole  univerfe,  and 
that  all  other  caufes  are  dependent  upon  him  ;  and 
conformable  to  this  is  the  refult  of  all  our  enquiries 
into  nature  *,  where  we  are  always  meeting  with 
powers  that  furpafs  mere  mechanifm,  or  the  effeCls  of 
matter  and  motion.  The  laws  of  nature  are  con- 
ftant  and  regular,  and,  for  ought  we  know,  all  of 
them  may  be  refolved  into  one  general  and  exrenfive 
power  •,  but  this  power  itfelf  derives  its  properties 
and  efficacy,  not  from  mechanifm,  but,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  the  immediate  influences  of  the  fir  it 
mover.  It  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  his 
intention,  that  the  prefent  date  of  things  fhouid 
continue  for  ever  without  alteration  ,  not  only  from 
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what  paffes  in  the  moral  world,  but  from  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  material  world  likewife  ^  as  it  is  evident 
that  it  could  not  have  continued  in  its  prefent  ftate 
from  eternity. 

13.  The  power  of  gravity,  by  which  the  celeftial 
bodies  perfevere  in  their  revolutions,  penetrates  to 
the  centres  of  the  fun  and  planets  without  any  dimi¬ 
nution  of  virtue,  and  is  extended  to  immenfe  dif- 
tances,  decreafing  in  a  regular  courfe.  Its  adtion  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  in  bodies, 
and  not  to  their  furfaces,  as  is  ufual  in  mechanical 
caufes :  this  power  therefore,  feems  to  furpafs  mere 
mechanifm.  But,  whatever  we  fay  of  this  power,  it 
could  not  poffibly  have  produced,  at  the  beginning, 
the  regular  fituation  of  the  orbs  and  the  prefent  dif- 
pofition  of  things.  Gravity  could  not  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  planets  to  move  from  weft  to  eaft  in  orbits 
nearly  circular,  almoft  in  the  fame  plane*,  nor  could 
this  power  have  projected  the  comets  with  all  variety 
of  directions.  If  we  fuppofe  the  matter  of  the 
fyftem  to  be  accumulated  in  the  centre  by  its  gra¬ 
vity,  no  mechanical  principles,  with  the  afiiftance 
of  this  power  of  gravity,  could  feparate  the  vaft 
mafs  into  fuch  parts  as  the  fun  and  planets,  and,  af¬ 
ter  carrying  them  into  their  different  diftances,  pro¬ 
ject  them  in  their  feveral  directions,  prelerving  ftill 
the  equality  of  aCtion  and  readtion,  or  the  ftate  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem.  Such  an  exqui- 
ftte  ftrudlure  of  things  could  only  arife  from  the  con¬ 
trivance  and  powerful  influences  of  an  intelligent, 
free,  and  moil  potent  agent.  The  fame  powers, 
therefore,  which  at  prefent  govern  the  material  uni- 
verfe,  and  conduCt  its  various  motions,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  which  were  necdTary  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  it  from  nothing,  or  to  have  difpofed  it  in  the 
admirable  form  in  which  it  now  proceeds. 
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14.  As  we  cannot  but  conceive  the  univerfe,  as 
depending  on  the  fir  ft  caufe  and  chief  mover,  whom 
it  would  be  abfurd,  not  to  fay  impious,  to  exclude 
from  aCting  in  it  ;  fo  we  have  fome  hints  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  operates  in  nature,  from  the  laws 
which  we  find  eftablifhed  in  it.  Though  he  is  the 
fource  of  all  efficacy,  yet  we  find  that  place  is  left 
for  fecond  caufes  to  aCt  in  fubordination  to  him  ;  and 
mechanifm  has  its  ffiare  in  carrying  on  the  great 
fcheme  of  nature*.  The  eftablifhing  the  equality 
of  action  and  reaction,  even  in  thofe  powers  which 
fieem  to  furpafs  mechanifm,  and  to  be  more  imme¬ 
diately  derived  from  him,  feems  to  be  an  indication 
that  thofe  powers,  while  they  derive  their  efficacy 
from  him,  are  however,  in  a  certain  degree,  circum- 
fcribed  and  regulated  in  their  operations  by  mechani¬ 
cal  principles ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  confidered 
as  mere  immediate  volitions  of  his  (as  they  are  often 
reprefented)  but  rather  as  inftruments  made  by  him, 
to  perform  the  purpofes  for  which  he  intended  them. 
If,  for  example,  the  moft  noble  phenomena  in  na¬ 
ture  be  produced  by  a  rare  elaftic  wtheriai  medium , 
as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  conjectured,  the  whole  efficacy 
of  this  medium  muft  be  refolved  into  his  power  and 
will,  who  is  the  fupreme  caufe.  This,  however, 
does  not  hinder,  but  that  the  fame  medium  may  be 
fubjeCt  to  the  like  laws  as  other  elaftic  fluids,  in  its 
aCtions  and  vibrations;  and  that,  if  its  nature  was 
better  known  to  us,  we  might  make  curious  and 
ufeful  difcoveries  concerning  its  effeCts,  from  thofe 
laws.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  conjecture  no  way 
derogates  from  the  government  and  influences  of 
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the  Deity ;  while  it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  purfue  our 
enquiries  concerning  the  nature  and  operations  of 
iuch  a  medium.  Whereas  they  who  haftily  refolve 
thofe  powers  into  immediate  volitions  of  the  fupreme 
caufe,  without  admitting  any  intermediate  inftru- 
ments,  put  an  end  to  our  enquiries  at  once-,  and 
deprive  us  of  what  is  probably  the  moll  fublime  part 
of  philofophy,  by  reprefenting  it  as  imaginary  and 
fictitious  :  by  which  means,  as  we  obferved  above  % 
they  hurt  thofe  very  interefts  which  they  appear  fo 
fanguine  to  promote  ;  for  the  higher  we  rife  in  the 
fcale  of  nature,  towards  the  fupreme  caufe,  the  views 
we  have  from  philofophy  appear  more  beautiful  and 
extenfive.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  extraordinary  in 
what  is  here  reprefented  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  Supreme  Caufe  aCts  in  the  univerfe,  by 
employing  fubordinate  inftruments  and  agents,  which 
are  allowed  to  have  their  proper  force  and  efficacy ; 
for  this  we  know  is  the  cafe  in  the  common  courfe 
of  nature ;  where  we  find  gravity,  attraction,  re- 
pulfion,  &c,  conftantly  combined  and  compounded 
with  the  principles  of  mechanifm  :  and  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  it  fhould  not  likewife  take  place  in  the 
more  fubtile  and  abftrufe  phenomena  and  motions  of 
the  fyftenrL 

15.  It  has  been  demonftrated  by  ingenious  men, 
that  great  revolutions  have  happened  in  former  times 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  particularly  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  Strata  j  which  fometimes  are 
found  to  lie  in  a  very  regular  manner,  and  fome¬ 
times  to  be  broken  and  feparated  from  each  other 
to  very  confiderable  distances,  where  they  are  found 
again  in  the  fame  order  ;  from  the  impreffions  of 
plants  left  upon  the  hardeft  bodies  dug  deep  out  of 
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the  earth,  and  in  places  where  fuch  plants  are  not  now 
found  to  grow  *,  and  from  bones  of  animals  both  of 
the  land  and  fea,  difcovered  fame  hundreds  of  yards 
beneath  the  prefen t  furface  of  the  earth,  and  at  very 
great  didances  from  the  fea.  Some  philofophers  ex¬ 
plain  thefe  changes  by  the  revolutions  of  comets,  or 
other  natural  means:  but  as  the  Deity  has  formed 
the  univerfe  dependent  upon  himfelf,  fo  as  to  require 
to  be  altered  by  him,  though  at  very  didant  periods 
of  time  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  important 
quedion  to  enquire  whether  thefe  great  changes  are 
produced  by  the  intervention  of  indruments,  or  by 
the  fame  immediate  influences  which  drft  gave  things 
their  form. 

1 6.  We  cannot  but  take  notice  of  one  thing,  that 
appears  to  have  been  defigned  by  the  author  of  na¬ 
ture  :  he  has  made  it  impoffible  for  us  to  have  any 
communication  from  this  earth  with  the  other  great 
bodies  of  the  univerfe,  in  our  prefent  date  ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  he  has  likewife  cut  off  all 
communication  betwixt  the  other  planets,  and  be¬ 
twixt  the  different  fy items.  We  are  able,  by  tele- 
icopes,  to  difcover  very  plainly  mountains,  preci¬ 
pices  and  cavities  in  the  moon  :  but  who  tread  thole 
precipices,  or  for  what  purpoles  thofe  great  cavities 
{many  of  which  have  a  little  elevation  in  the  middle) 
ferve,  we  know  not ;  and  are  at  a  loft  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  this  planet,  without  any  atmofphere,  va¬ 
pours,  or  Teas,  (as  is  now  the  common  opinion  of 
aftronomers)  can  ferve  for  like  purpofes  as  our 
earth.  We  obferve  fudden  and  furprizing  revolu¬ 
tions  on  the  furface  of  the  great  planet  Jupiter , 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
W e  obferve,  in  them  all.  enough  to  raife  our  curio- 
fity,  but  not  to  fatisfy  it.  From  hence,  as  well  as 
from  the  date  of  the  moral  world,  and  many  other 
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confiderations,  we  are  induced  to  believe,  that  our 
prefent  (late  would  be  very  imperfed  without  a  fub- 
fequent  one ;  wherein  our  views  of  nature,  and  of 
its  great  author,  may  be  more  clear  and  fatisfadory. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  fuitable  to  the  wifdom  that 
fhines  throughout  all  nature,  to  fuppofe  that  we 
fhould  fee  fo  far,  and  have  our  curiofity  fo  much 
raifed  concerning  the  works  of  God,  only  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  end,  As  man  is  undoubtedly  the 
chief  being  upon  this  globe,  and  this  globe  may  be 
no  lefs  confiderable,  in  the  mod  valuable  refpeds, 
than  any  other  in  the  folar  fyftem,  and  this  fyftem, 
for  ought  we  know,  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  uni- 
verfal  fyltem ;  fo,  if  we  fhould  fuppole  man  to  pe- 
rifh,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  more  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature,  than  the  very  imperfed  one  he  at¬ 
tains  in  his  prefentr  date  ;  by  analogy,  or  parity  of 
reafon,  we  might  conclude,  that  the  like  defires 
would  be  frudrated  in  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  other 
planets  and  fydems ;  and  that  the  beautiful  fcheme 
of  nature  would  never  be  unfolded,  but  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  imperfed  manner,  to  any  of  them.  This, 
therefore,  naturally  leads  us  to  confider  our  prelent 
date  as  only  the  dawn  or  beginning  of  our  exidence, 
and  as  a  date  of  preparation  or  probation  for  farther 
advancement :  which  appears  to  have  been  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  mod  judicious  philofophers  of  old.  And 
whoever  attentively  confiders  the  conditution  of 
human  nature,  particularly  the  defires  and  paflions 
of  men,  which  appear  greatly  fuperior  to  their  pre¬ 
fent  objeds,  will  eafily  be  perfuaded  that  man  was 
defigned  for  higher  views  than  of  this  life.  Thefe 
the  author  of  nature  may  have  in  referve  to  be 
opened  up  to  us,  at  proper  periods  of  time,  and  af¬ 
ter  due  preparation.  Surely  it  is  in  his  power  to 
grant  us  a  far  greater  improvement  of  the  faculties 
we  already  pofiefs,  or  even  to  endow  us  with  new 
10  faculties. 
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faculties,  of  which,  at  this  time,  we  have  no  idea,  for 
penetrating  farther  into  the  lcheme  of  nature,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  himfelf,  the  firft  and  fupreme 
caufe.  We  know  not  how  far  it  was  proper  or  ne- 
cefifary  that  we  fliould  not  be  let  into  knowledge  at 
once,  but  (hould  advance  gradually,  that,  by  com¬ 
paring  new  objeds,  or  new  difcoveries,  with  what  was 
known  to  us  before,  our  improvements  might  be 
more  complete  and  regular  j  or  how  far  it  may  be 
necedary  or  advantageous,  that  intelligent  beings 
Ihould  pafs  through  a  kind  of  infancy  of  knowledge. 
For  new  knowledge  does  not  confift  fo  much  in  our 
having  accefs  to  a  new  objed,  as  in  comparing  it 
with  others  already  known,  obferving  its  relations  to 
them,  or  difcerning  what  it  has  in  common  with 
them,  and  wherein  their  difparity  confifts.  Thus 
our  knowledge  is  vailly  greater  than  the  fum  of  what 
all  its  objeds  feparately  could  afford  ;  and  when  a 
new  objed  comes  within  our  reach,  the  addition  to 
our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already 
know  *,  fo  that  it  increafes  not  as  the  new  objeds  in- 
creafe,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion.  *  *  * 
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